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PREFACE TO THE REPRINT 


The present reprint of the second edition of the 
Indian Theories of Meaning is designed to meet the 
continuous demand from scholars of Sanskrit, Indian 
philosophy, Literary Criticism and Linguistics in India 
and abroad. It is a pleasure to note that the book has 
attracted the attention of serious teachers and students, 
as well as research scholars. Further light has been 
thrown on one of the topics touched on in this book in 
the lectures on c The Language of Poetry’ I delivered 
in the Karnatak University, Dharwar, which are being 
brought out in a book form. 

Madras K. Kunjunni Raja 

12 May 1977 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It is indeed a matter of gratification to the author and 
the publishers that the first edition of Indian Theories 
of Meaning was exhausted within the short period of 
five years. The warm reception accorded to it by 
scholars is partly due to the need for a book of this 
kind giving an authentic and clear idea about India’s 
great contribution to the theory of meaning. The 
book has received appreciative and encouraging reviews 
from well-known scholars like Dr. Siddheshwar Varma 
{VI J 2, 1964), M. Biardeau {II J, 1965), J. F. Staal 
(JAOS 81, 1966), J. C. Wright (BSOS 28 , 1965) and 
A. Kunst (JRAS, 1966). 

The scope of the work is indicated in the Preface 
to the first edition ; while revising it for the second 
edition I have not made any substantial change. 
During the past few years there have been revolutionary 
changes taking place in the field of general linguistics 
under the leadership of Chomsky, and in 1965 we 
started an international journal, Foundations of Language 
(Reidel Publishing Co., Dordrecht, Netherlands) to 
facilitate inter dis ciplin ary contact and for research in 
basic problems on language. Regarding the Indian 
theories of meaning several important books and papers 
have been published during the period. A list of some 
of the important publications has been included as 
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‘ Additional Bibliography ’ at the end of this book. 
Prof. Subramania Iyer’s book on Bhartrhari’s philo- 
sophy is being published from the Deccan College, 

Poona. 

Professor K. A. Subramania Iyer refers [ABORT 
46, 1965, p. 63) to my description of the prakrtadhvani 
as ‘ the acoustic image or the abstract sound pattern 
with its time sequence still attached to it, or the phone- 
matic pattern ’ and says that this seems to be something 
mental only, whereas to Bhartrhari it is something 
actually uttered by the speaker and heard by the 
listener. According to my understanding of Bhartr- 
hari’s linguistic theory, the prakrtadhvani is the linguisti- 
cally relevant sound pattern revealing the sentence 
or the sphota which is the meaning-bearer. When a 
speaker utters a sentence he intends to pronounce it 
perfectly without adding any extra-linguistic personal 
idiosyncracies. But the actual sounds uttered will 
naturally contain many extra-linguistic elements; these 
may not be noticed even by the listeners in a speech 
situation. The prakrtadhvani is thus the linguistically 
relevant sounds with their time-sequence, whether 
conceived as the actual sounds uttered or as a mental 
acoustic image. 

Mile. Dr. M. Biardeau has taken objection to 
my treatment of the sphota theory as a linguistic one 
free from metaphysical hypotheses, since according to 
her this theory is traditionally inseparable from the 
monistic philosophy of Bhartrhari with its mystic im- 
plications and cannot be isolated from it. It is true. 
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that Bhartrhari was a great philosopher and the sphota 
theory formed part of his philosophy; but that does 
not mean that this theory cannot be studied purely 
from the linguistic point of view. In fact, Mandana- 
misra, another great philosopher and an able exponent 
of the sphota theory, has dealt with it in his Sphotasiddhi 
purely as a linguistic one. Moreover other grammarians 
like Nagesabhatta, author of the Manjusa and the 
Sphotavdda, have treated the theory purely from the 
linguistic point of view. Those who have criticized 
the sphota theory like Dharmaklrti, Kumarilabhatta, 
Samkara, Vacaspatimisra, Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
have all taken it as a theory on the linguistic aspect of 
verbal comprehension which has nothing to do with 
metaphysics. Hence it is not correct to say that the 
theory is traditionally inseparable from Bhartrhari’s 
monistic philosophy. Even if it were so, an attempt 
to study the linguistically relevant aspect of it would 
have been welcome to the students of language. 

K. Kunjunni Raja 


Madras 

20 October 1969 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The purpose of this work is to bring out in a systematic 
form the linguistically relevant views on the different 
aspects of meaning given by the various schools of 
thought in ancient India. Ever since the discovery of 
the Sanskrit language by European scholars at the 
end of the eighteenth century which inaugurated the 
science of linguistics, ancient Indian thought has 
continuously been exerting a stimulating and benign 
influence on modern linguistic studies. Bloomfield 
spoke about Panini’s work as c an indispensable model 
for the description of languages ’ 1 and, as Professor 
M.B. Emeneau puts it, ‘ most of the specific features 
that are taken at the present day to distinguish an 
“ American ” school of linguistics from others are 
Bloomfieldian and . . . many are Paninean ’. 2 Pro- 
fessor W. S. Allen, whose Phonetics in Ancient India gives 
a systematic account of Indian phonetic doctrines and 
their evaluation in the light of modern linguistic 
theories, points out that * the link between ancient 
Indian and the modem western schools of linguistics 

1 Language, vol. 5, p. 268. 

*JAOS, vol. 75, p. 150. 
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is considerably closer in phonetics than in grammar J 1 . 1 
So also in the field of semantics, which is the youngest 
branch of modem linguistics, an acquaintance with the 
ancient Indian theories is sure to be of help in clarifying 
many an intricate problem confronting the modem 
linguist and in stimulating further work in the field. 

Regarding the importance of the Indian contri- 
bution to this field of linguistics, Professor Emeneau 
says : ‘ Certainly in one other slowly awakening depart- 
ment of linguistics, that concerned with meaning, the 
West still has something to learn from India. There 
grammarians, literary theoreticians and philosophers 
were all concerned with problems of meaning, and 
much was thought and written on the subject. Of 
this the West is for all practical linguistic purposes 
innocent. The Hindu treatises are in a difficult style, 
and few in the West will be qualified to deal with 
them, as Sanskritists, philosophers, and linguistic 
scholars. Yet the results are likely to be worth the 
effort.’ 2 Hence no apology is needed in making a 
modest attempt in this direction. 

This study of mine owes its inspiration to the 
suggestion and encouragement of Professor John Brough 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
under whose direction and guidance I studied as a 
British Council Scholar for two years from 1952 to 
1954. His stimulating papers and the weekly dis- 
cussions I had with him helped me to steer this work 

1 Preface, p. 3. 

*JAOS, vol. 75, p. 151. 
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tj> its completion. With his intimate knowledge of 
Sanskrit texts like the Vdkyapadiya and the Dhvanyaloka 
and his penetrating insight, he could illuminate 
many a complicated issue on the subject. He also 
introduced me to the modem trends in western logic 
and philosophy regarding linguistic problems. I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge my warmest gratitude 
to him. 

I am grateful to the late Professor J. R. Firth and 
his colleagues in the Linguistics Department of the 
School, especially Dr. W. S. Allen (now Professor at 
Cambridge) and Mr. R. H. Robins, for training me in 
modem linguistic methods. To Dr. David Friedman 
of the Indian Department of the School I am greatly 
indebted for clarifying many a problem in Indian 
philosophy and Buddhism. I must also pay my respect 
to the memory of the late Professor L. D. Barnett and 
the late Professor Betty Heimann who gave me encour- 
agement and help. My thanks are also due to the 
authorities of the British Museum Library, the India 
Office Library and the library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. Above all I must express my 
grateful thanks to the British Council whose generous 
award of a scholarship enabled me to go to the United 
Kingdom and study there for two years preparing 
this thesis. 

This book represents substantially the thesis for 
which the University of London awarded me the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1954; it is now published with some minor 
changes and corrections. The section on ‘ multiple 
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meaning 5 has been revised, and a new section op 
4 Tatparya as a Separate Vrtti 5 added. Some sections 
of the thesis have already appeared in research journals 
and volumes. The Adyar Library Bulletin published 
the following seven papers : 

4 The Theory of Meaning according to Buddhist 
Logicians vol. 18, pp. 178-95 

4 The Theory of Suggestion in Indian Semantics % 
vol. 19, pp. 20-6 

‘ Indian Theories on Homophones and 
Homonyms ’, vol. 19, pp. 193-222 

4 Sphota : The Theory of Linguistic Symbols 
vol. 20, pp. 84-116 

4 Transfer of Meaning: a Buddhist View vol. 

20, pp. 345-8 

4 Akanksa: The Main Basis of Syntactic Unity 

vol. 21, pp. 282-95 

‘The Elliptical Sentence: Indian Theories \ 
vol. 22, pp. 25-31 

The paper on 4 Tatparya as a Separate Vrtti ’ appeared 
in the Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Twentieth session, vol. II, pp. 319-32. And the paper 
on 4 The Basic Triangle of Meaning and Indian 
Theories ’ was published in the Annals of Oriental Re- 
search, University of Madras, vol. 16. 

Some important publications' have appeared in the 
field since the preparation of this thesis in 1954. Of 
these the books by Dr. D. S. Ruegg and Dr. Gaurinath 
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Sastri deserve special mention (see bibliography for 
details) . Their approach is different from mine, and 
I have not found it necessary to make any major 
revision of my book. 

My special thanks are due to my preceptor Pro- 
fessor G. Kunhan Raja, and my friends Mile M. 
Biardeau, Dr. E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma, Dr. J. F. 
Staal and Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier who saw the 
thesis in manuscript form and made many useful 
suggestions. I am also obliged to Professor V. Raghavan 
whom I consulted on certain points during his visit to 
London in 1954, and who also gave constructive 
suggestions at the time of publication. 

I cannot express adequately my indebtedness to 
the Adyar Library and Research Centre who have 
undertaken the publication of this work in their well- 
known series. I am particularly grateful to its joint 
Director, Mrs. Radha Burnier, for the keen interest she 
has taken in this publication. I am thankful to the 
entire staff of the Library, particularly to the Librarian, 
Mrs. Seetha Neelakantan, and Pandit K. P. Aithal. 
The Vasanta Press deserves warm appreciation for 
maintaining its usual high standard. 


K. Kunjunni Raja 

Madras 

SI March 1963 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE MEANING OF ‘MEANING’ 
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The Meaning of ‘Meaning’ 

The meaning of * Meaning ’ has attracted the attention 
■of philosophers throughout the ages ; reflections on the 
epistemological problem as to ‘ what is the relation 
subsisting between thoughts, words or sentences, and 
that which they refer to or mean ’ have occupied the 
human mind in the East as well as in the West. Though 
the theory of meaning is the youngest branch of modem 
linguistics, it is one of its most vigorous branches. In 
recent years the problem of meaning has been studied 
in its manifold aspects by philosophers like Bertrand 
Russell, Urban, Ayer, Wittgenstein and Cassirer, by 
logicians like Carnap, by psychologists like Paul, 
Wundt, Pillsbury and Kohler, by anthropologists like 
Malinowski and Sapir, by rhetoricians like Richards 
and Empson and by linguists like Breal, Erdmann, 
Jespersen, de Saussure, Ogden, Stem, Gardiner, Firth 
and Ullmann. There is such an abundance of material 
for a study of the problem of meaning that one is often 
left perplexed. The lack of a uniform metalanguage 
lias added to the difficulties. 
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The fundamental problems that face the student of 
semantics are so vast that certain leading linguists, 
especially in America, try to exclude meaning from 
scientific linguistics. Thus, Bloomfield says: ‘The situa- 
tions which prompt people to utter speech include every 
object' and happening in the universe. In order to give 
a scientifically accurate definition of meaning for every 
form of a language, we should have a scientifically 
accurate knowledge of everything in the speaker’s 
world. . The actual extent of human knowledge is very 
small, compared to this.’ He comes to the conclusion 
that ‘ the statement of meaning is, therefore, the weak 
point in language study, and will remain so until human 
knowledge advances very far beyond its present state 
This defeatist attitude is, perhaps, based on a wrong 
approach to the problem of meaning, assuming that 
every word in language must have a definite and pre- 
cise meaning and that we cannot talk sensibly about 
meaning until we are able to define everything that is 
meant by words. Yet language is being used by every- 
one without any such knowledge, and it works quite 
well. 

In India the various schools of philosophy, includ- 
ing those of the Sanskrit grammarians and the rhetori- 
cians, devoted much thought to the problems of lin- 
guistic philosophy and general linguistics and evolved 
different theories to explain the manifold aspects of 
language behaviour. Writers in the West, while 


1 Bloomfield, Language , p. 140. 
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Recognizing the importance of Panini’s method in the 
formal analysis of Sanskrit language into a system of 
roots, stems and suffixes, and acknowledging their 
indebtedness to Panini in the matter of formal analysis, 
have not yet paid enough attention to the Indian theories 
about the various aspects of meaning. The discussions 
on the problem of meaning by the great Indian thinkers 
like Bhartrhari, Kumarilabhatta and Anandavardhana 
show extraordinary linguistic and philosophic acumen 
and are full of valuable observations which can be of 
considerable help in clarifying complicated issues in 
modern discussions on the subject. 

Some work has already been done towards modern 
expositions of the Indian theories on general linguistics. 
The Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus and The Philo- 
sophy of Sanskrit Grammar 1 showed to the modern world 
a glimpse of the vast treasures of Indian contribution 
to the problem. Various aspects of the problem of 
meaning have been discussed in some of the modern 
expositions of Indian philosophical systems such as The 
Six Ways of Knowing by D. M. Datta, Purvamimamsa in Its 
Sources by Ganganatha Jha, The jSfyaya Theory of Knowl- 
edge by S. G. Chatterjee, A Primer of Indian Logic by 
Kuppuswami Sastri, and the Introduction to the Tattva- 
bindu by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. Substantial contri- 
butions have been made recently on different problems 
connected with the Indian theory of meaning by scholars 
like Edgerton, Siddheshwar Varma, K. A. Subrahmania 


1 P. C. Chakravarti. 
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Iyer, M. Hiriyanna, P. T. Raju and J. Brough . 1 Much 
more remains to be done in the same field. An attempt 
is made in the following pages to give a brief survey 
of the various theories of meaning held by the different 
schools of Indian thought and to bring out their signi- 
ficance in modern linguistic discussions on meaning. 

In Indian thought we find two main approaches to 
the study of the problem of meaning: the khandapaksa 
and the akhanfapaksa, which are roughly analogous to 
the Association theory and the Gestalt theory in psy- 
chology. According to the khandapaksa or the analytical 
method, a word is considered as an autonomous unit of 
thought and sense, and language studies are made on 
the basis of words, and the sentence is taken to be a 
concatenation of words. ‘ In the early stages of lin- 
guistic studies in India, as elsewhere, attention is found 
focused on individual words and their isolated mean- 
ings; the idea that an individual word possesses an 
individual word-meaning is generally current in all 
schools of Indian philosophy in ancient times, and in 
the case of nouns the word is taken as the * name 5 of 
the ‘ thing ’. Thus, the regular philosophic term for a 
‘ thing ’, namely padartha, is literally * the meaning of 
a word, that which a word means ’. 2 * The Sanskrit 
term namarupa which stands for the world of things also 
suggests the view that objects can be comprehended by 


1 See Bibliography for details. 

S J. Brough, ‘ Some Indian Theories of Meaning TPS, 1953, 

p. 163. 
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means of their names or their visible shapes, and that 
the name and the shape constitute the essence of a 
thing. The Nyayasutra-s discuss the nature of the 
individual words only; the discussions about the factors 
necessary for the understanding of a sentence are found 
only in later Nyaya-Vaisesika works. Grammarians like 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali are mainly con- 
cerned with the derivation of the correct forms of words; 
and Yaska and his followers deal with the etymo- 
logical study of word-meanings. It is the Mimamsa 
school that started a detailed study of sentences and. 
developed elaborate canons of interpretation; 1 but 
even this study was mainly on the basis of words and 
word-meanings, and consequently, the relationship 
between word and sentence, between word-meaning 
and sentence-meaning, remained a central problem. 

But even in ancient India there were some scholars 
who emphasized the unreal nature of words. Yaska 
refers 2 to the view of Audumbarayana that it is the 
statement as a whole which is regularly present in the 
perceptive faculty of the hearer, 3 and that the fourfold 
classification of words into noun, verb, upasarga and 
nipata does not hold good. Words are used for naming, 
even in everyday life, because of their universal 

1 Hence Mimamsa is called Vakya^astra. 

8 Nirukta, I. 1 : indriyanityam vacanam audumbarayanali. tatrcc 
catusfvam nopapadyate. 

8 For a discussion of this theory, see J. Brough, ‘ Audum- 
barayana’s Theory of Language’, BSOAS, vol. 14, part 1. Also 
K. M. Sarma, ‘Vak before Bhartrhari The Poona Orientalist , vol. 8. 
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applicability and their convenience owing to simplicity . 1 
Bhartrhari refers to this view and says that Vartaksa 
also held the theory that it is only the sentence that is 
regularly present in the mind of the hearer . 2 

Even among those who accept the reality of words 
there are two different views regarding the nature of 
verbal comprehension arising from a sentence. Some 
Naiyayika-s and the Bhatta school of Mimamsaka-s 
hold the abliihitanvaya theory, according to which first 
we remember the isolated word-meanings and then a 
simultaneous collective memory gives us the same as 
mutually connected. Syntactically related word- 
meanings constitute sentence-meaning. In a sentence 
each word performs the task of conveying its own 
isolated meaning, and stops with that; the syntactic 
relation is conveyed not by the words, but by the 
word-meanings. The Mimamsaka-s of the Prabhakara 
school accept the anvitabhidhana theory which is an 
advance on the previous one. According to this the 
words themselves convey the connected sentence- 
meaning gradually, step by step. The individual 
words do not convey any meaning except in the con- 
text of a sentence, and a word must always be associated 
syntactically with an injunctive verb. The sentence is 
the unit of speech, though the word which is the pro- 
duct of analysis from the sentences can be considered as 

1 Nirukta, I. 1 : vyaptimatvat tu sabdasyaniyastvac ca fcibdena 
sarp,jhakaranarri vyavaharartham loke. 

2 VP, II. 345-9. ’ 
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the unit of language. Both these theories accepted that 
the conditions for syntactic relation between words in a 
sentence are mutual expectancy {akanksa ) , consistency 
(yogyata) and proximity (. samnidhi ) and also recognized 
the importance of contextual factors and the intention 
of the speaker in determining the meaning of words. 

According to the akhandapaksa advocated by Bhartr- 
hari the fundamental linguistic fact is the sentence. 
It takes the sentence as a Gestalt whose parts are not 
relevant to it. The theory owes its inspiration to the 
theory of Audumbarayana ; but Bhartrhari developed 
it as a perfect theory which can explain all the anomalies 
in language behaviour. He defines the sentence as 
‘ a single integral symbol 5 (eko ’ navayavah sabdah ) which 
is revealed by the individual letters and the words that 
comprise it. The meaning is conveyed by this vakya- 
sphota, the sentence considered as an indivisible and 
integral linguistic symbol. And the meaning conveyed 
"by it is an ‘ instantaneous flash of insight or intuition 5 
{ pratibha ). .The meaning .is also partless. The words 
have no reality of their own; they are only hints that 
help the listener to arrive at the meaning. Many of 
the problems in the study of meaning in linguistics are 
based on the primary assumption that words are the 
counters of thought; but when once that assumption is 
set aside and words given their proper place in the 
language system as unreal abstractions just like roots 
and suffixes, many of these problems fade away. _ The 
words have a reality only at the pragmatic level. This 
theory of Bhartrhari may be a welcome corrective to 
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the prevailing tendency among some modern linguists 
to lay undue stress on words. 

Anandavardhana took the cue from Bhartrhari and 
developed his theory of vyahjand or suggestion. Under 
the term artha or meaning he included not only the 
cognitive, logical meaning, but also the emotive ele- 
ments and the * social-cultural ’ significance of utter- 
ances which are suggested with the help of contextual 
factors. The logicians and the philosophers may be 
satisfied with that portion of the total meaning of an 
utterance which is precise and accurate and which can 
be objectively studied; but the poets — and also the 
linguists — cannot neglect vast areas of language beha- 
viour as unreal or indescribable. Anandavardhana 
lays great stress on the suggestive element in poetry, 
and advocates the Dhvani theory, which is vyanjana or 
suggestion applied to poetry. 

The problem of change of meaning is also studied, 
by the different schools of thought in India. But the 
conditions for a metaphorical transfer of meaning are 
discussed there mainly from a synchronic point of view,, 
unlike the study of the change of meaning in the West. 
It is only in the discussion of faded metaphors (nirtidha- 
laksaria-s) that a historical approach can be seen. Even 
etymology is not studied from a diachronic point of 
view. The aim of etymology is not to find out the 
origin or the history of a word, but to understand its 
real significance. It is not a subject of antiquarian 
interest, but is of great importance to the study of 
meaning. 
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. The fundamental problem regarding the inter- 
relation of facts, speech and thought has not yet been 
solved. Although we can perceive facts, we cannot 
handle them directly in speech or in thought. Lan- 
guage is indispensable for communication. In the 
Togasutra of Patanjali it is assumed that * word, idea and 
object are really distinct entities and that though in 
ordinary experience they are found to be interrelated, 
they may be separated from one another by a process of 
abstraction \ l ‘ The very nature of discursive thought 
is based on the non-recognition of this distinction 
[between these three factors] and on the consequent 
assumption of a real identity among all the three 
things.’ 2 3 4 

In India all the schools of thought have assumed 
a direct relationship between sabda and artha , which 
correspond to the signifiant and signifie of de Saussure. a 
Hence the severe attack made on de Saussure in the 
first chapter of The Meaning of Meaning 4 by Ogden 
and Richards for emphasizing the relationship between 
signifiant and signifie seems to apply to the Indian theories 
also. That is why P. C. Chakravarti says 5 that the 
theory of signs or symbolism as worked out by Ogden 
and Richards ‘ has maintained a peculiar position that 

1 Gopinatha Kaviraja, * The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian 
Philosophy ABORI, 1924, p. 7. 

2 ibid. 

3 Cours. 

4 The Meaning of Meaning, p. 11. 

5 The Linguistic Speculations, of the Hindus, p. 392. 
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goes directly against the view of Indian grammarians 
A detailed examination of the views will, however, 
show that there is no fundamental difference between 
the Indian theories and the theory advocated by Ogden 
and Richards. 

The Ogden- Richards basic triangle has the follow- 
ing shape: 

Thought or Reference 


symbolizes 
(causal relation) 

Symbol 

stands for (an imputed relation) 

Here they point out that there is no direct rela- 
tionship between a word and the referent and that 
the relation is only imputed. Sir A. Gardiner , 1 while 
emphasizing the distinction between meaning and the 
thing-meant, criticizes de Saussure for the omission of 
any clear reference to the things. His analysis is 
similar to that of Ogden-Richards, though he uses diffe- 
rent terms. He uses the terms ‘ word ’, * meaning ’ and 
‘ thing-meant 5 respectively for the ‘ symbol’, ' reference ’ 
and ‘ referent ’ of the Ogden-Richards triangle. 

It must be noticed that de Saussure’s analysis of 
the signifiant-signifie relation, as well as the Indian 

1 The Theory of Speech and language, pp. 29 ff., 58 ff. 
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conception about the permanent nature of the Sabda - 
artka relation, confines itself to the left hand side of the 
triangle, as the only one where linguistic elements are 
directly involved. It is admitted that the relation 
between words and the external objects is indirect and 
imputed. There is no contradiction between the two 
schools. The symbol is directly related only to the 
thought or meaning, and not to the thing-meant . 1 

When the meaning and the thing-meant are 
distinguished, it is also necessary to distinguish between 
the permanent word, the word-engram of the language 
or the ‘ word universal ’ on the one hand and the 
ephemeral actualized word as it is uttered in speech. 
The essential word is . not ‘ the somewhat shifty 
hummock on the contour of a breath-group ’ 2 which 
vanishes as soon as it is uttered, but something 
permanent in the minds of the people belonging to 
the linguistic community. Sir A. Gardiner himself is 
conscious of the logical necessity of accepting this 
distinction. He says : 3 ‘ a word can be used and re-used 
on many different occasions, and . , . the same word 
can be employed by all the different members of a 
linguistic community .... It is in fact something 
relatively permanent, wide-spread and capable of being . 
possessed in common by a multitude of individuals. 
All these considerations prove, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that words transcend, and are altogether 

1 Ullxnann, The Principles of Semantics, p. 72. 

2 William J. Entwistle, Aspects of Language, p. 226. 

8 op. cit., p. 69 f. 
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less evanescent entities than the sounds which issue 
from the speaker’s mouth and vanish into nothingness 
soon after they have reached the listener’s ear.’ 

According to the Indian grammarians, the former 
is the prakrta-dhvani and the latter the vaikrta-dhvani. 
The Mimamsaka-s call the former a pattern of the 
permanent varna-s (analogous to the modern phoneme) 
and the latter is called dhvani. 1 The Naiyayika-s con- 
sider the former as a class (jati) of which the latter is an 
instance. Thus, the speech situation can be represented 
as a rectangle rather than the usual triangle. 

Direct relation 


The psychical, permanent 
word or the word-class. 
Sphota revealed by prakrta- 
dhvani 

Word-sound, physical pho- 
nic word, vaikrta-dhvani 



Meaning, thought, mental 
content, object-class 


Thing-meant, referent, ex- 
ternal object 


Direct relation is only between a and b in the diagram. 
Relations between c and d, c and b, and a and d 
are all indirect and imputed. 

In this diagram the upper portion gives de Saus- 
sure’s analysis, and the portion abd refers to the 
. Ogden-Richards triangle. 

In the sphota doctrine, Bhartrhari gives a more 
penetrating and minute analysis of the speech situation. 
First, we have the actual sounds of the words uttered; 
this is the vaikrta-dhvani. These sounds reveal the 


1 vide infra , p. 282, n. 3. 
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permanent prakrta-dhvani which is an abstraction from 
the* various vaikrta-dhvani-s, or which may be considered 
as the linguistically normal form devoid of the personal 
variations which are linguistically irrelevant. The 
third stage is the sphota which is the whole utterance 
considered as an integral unit, as an indivisible 
language-symbol. It is this sphota that reveals the 
meaning which is in the form of an intuition. Strictly 
both the sphota and the meaning are different aspects 
of the same speech-principle. Bhartrhari seems to 
synthesize these various aspects of speech with the 
threefold nature of the revelation of speech: pasyanti, 
madhyama and the vaikhan stages, corresponding res- 
pectively to sphota , prakrta-dhvani and vaikrta-dhvani. 

Divested of all the metaphysical elements, the 
sphota doctrine advocated by Bhartrhari emphasizes 
the importance of considering the sentence (which is 
only any complete utterance) as an indivisible, integral 
language symbol. The division into words, and their 
classification as verbs, nouns and so on, as well as the 
sub-divisions into roots and suffixes, are all means for 
the study of language, without any absolute reality in 
themselves. But they cannot be neglected by the 
grammarian, since they are of great help in language 
study. 
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The Primary Meaning c»f a Word 

The essential nature of a word lies in its significative 
power . 1 This significative power or sakti is defined as 
the relation that exists between the word and its mean- 
ing, by which the meaning is cognized whenever the 
word is heard . 2 Speculations about the nature of this 
relation of meaning with words are found in India, as 
in ancient Greece; the two main schools, MimamSa 
and Nyaya, support respectively theories of a c natural ’ 
and of a ‘ conventional ’ origin of this relation. 


1 Tarkastm.gr aha, Sabda: s'aktam padam; Siddhantamuktavali, 
p. 282. Formally, a word is also defined as a group of letters in 
a fixed order, ending in nominal or verbal inflection. Nyayasutra, 
II. 2. 60 : te vibhaktyantah padam. Panlni, 1. 4. 14: suptinantam padam. 
It may be noted that to the modem Naiyayika-s the stem and the 
suffix are separate pada-s, each being significant by itself. . 

2 Siddhantamuktavali, p. 265 : saktis ca padena saha padarthasya 
sambandhah. 

LaghumaHjusa, p. 28: padapadarthayo h. sambandhdntdram ena 
Jaktih, vdcyavacakabhavaparaparyaya. 
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According to the Mimamsaka-s the significatiye 
power is inherent in the words themselves . 1 They 
were not concerned with the ultimate origin of the 
relationship between words and meaning. To them 
it was impossible to conceive of a society without 
language. We learn our language from our parents 
and elders; they, in their turn, learned it from their 
forefathers; thus, it could be traced back to any con- 
ceivable period of human society. What the Mimam- 
saka-s meant by the eternality of words and their 
meaning was that it is not possible to trace the origin 
of the relationship to a person . 2 The grammarians 
also agree with the Mlmamsaka-s that the permanent 
nature of the relation between words and meaning is 
to be understood from popular usage itself . 3 

This natural connection between words and 
meaning has also been explained in terms of the innate 
capacity or yogyatd of the words. Just as the indriya-s 
or the organs of perception have a natural power to 
perceive what comes into their purview, so also words 

Mimdmsasutra, I. 1. 5: autpattikas tu fabdasyarthena sambandhali* 

See also W. S. Allen, ‘ The Origin and Development of 
Language’, TPS, 1948. 

2 This is called pravaha-nityata. Cf. Allen, loc. cit. This is 
different from the natural theory of the Greek scholars who 
believed that ‘ in giving names to objects the primitive 

was inspired by some innate quality or psychological effect of 
the thing itself ’. 

3 Katyayana’s Varttika begins: siddhe sabdarthasambandhe lokatah 
. . see also Patanjali’s bhasya on that. Bhartrhari too says 
{VP, I. 23): nityah sabdarthasambandha!}. 
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have a natural capacity for conveying ideas . 1 Speech 
is the natural means of communication. Thus, any 
word has the natural capacity to express anything; this 
power is restricted by convention . 2 The permanent 
relation between a proper noun and its bearer is to be 
explained in this way. 

Yaska refers to sabdanukrti or onomatopoeia as a 
factor in the naming of some birds . 3 He says that a 
few words like kaka (crow) could be traced to the 
sound produced by the birds ; but Aupamanyava denies 
the existence of onomatopoeia as a linguistic factor. 

The theory of natural relationship between words 
and meaning is rejected by the Naiyayika-s and the 
Vaisesika-s who advocate the conventional origin of 
relationship. Gautama says that it is by the conven- 
tional significance that the meaning of a word is under- 
stood . 4 * The Vaisesika-s also take the same view; 6 


1 VP, III. 3.29: 

indriyanam svavisayesv anadir yogyatd yatha 
anadir arthaih sabddndm sambandho yogyatd tathd. 

This verse is also explained to mean that each word has a 
natural capacity to express its meaning; it is this natural capacity 
of the word that is called its denotative power. Cf .'Vaiyakarana- 
bhusana , pp. 188 If. But see VP, II. 136. 

2 Slokavarttika, Pratyaks.i section, verse 228: 

sarvakaraparicchedyasakte 'rthe vacake ’ pi vd 
saruakdrarthavijndnasamarthe niyamah krtah. 

See Kasika on that. 

3 Nirukta, III. 18: kaka iti sabdanukrtih tad idatn sakunisu bahulam. 

4 JVydyasutra, II. 1. 55: samayikatvac chabdarthasampratyayasya. 

s Vaisesikasutra, VII. 2. 20: samayikah sab dad arthapratyayah. 
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they assert that there is no direct natural relationship 
between sabda and artha , between words and the objects 
denoted . 1 

They argue that if there were any natural relation- 
ship between a word and its meaning, as between fire 
and burning, then the word should have already 
co-existed with the object signified; but we do not 
perceive any such relationship. A word does not 
co-exist with the object it denotes. The word ‘ fire * 
does not bum the mouth, and the word ‘ razor ’ does 
not cut it; nor does the word ‘ honey ’ sweeten the 
mouth . 2 

Another substantial argument brought against 
the natural relationship between words and their 
meanings is that if words had a natural relation with 
the objects, the same words should have meant the 
same thing everywhere. The variation in the meanings 
of words cannot be explained satisfactorily on such a 
hypothesis. The use of different words for the same 
object is also against the theory of natural connection 
between words and their meanings . 3 

According to the ancient Naiyayika-s and the 
Vaisesika-s the connection between words and objects 

1 ibid., VII. 2. 14-20. 

2 Sabarabhasya, under sutra I. 1.5: syacced arthena sambandhal? 
ksuramodakasabdoccarane mukhasya patanapurane syatam. 

See also Slokavarttika , Sambandha section, verse 8; Nyayabhdsya 
on sutra-s II. 1. 54 and 55. 

3 Nyayasutra, II. 1. 56 : jativisese cdniyamdt. See also the bhasyai 
sdmayikah lab dad arthasarnpratyayo na svabhdvikahj rsydryamlecchdn dm 
yathakamam sabdaviniyogo 9 rthapratyayandya pravartate. 
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is not natural, but it is conventional, being established 
by the will of God . 1 In the Tarkasam.gr aha also sakti 
is defined as the convention made by the will of God 
that such and such a meaning should be understood 
from such and such a word . 2 According to the later 
Naiyayika-s, however, this relation need not always be 
established by the will of God; it can also be by the 
will of man . 3 When the samketa or the conventional 
relation is established by the will of God, it is permanent 
and is called abhidha or sakti. When the relation is 
not permanent, but is established by the will of a man, 
it is called paribhasa . 4 5 Bhartrhari also refers to these 
two types of relationship. He says : 5 ‘ Samketa is of two 
kinds, ajanika or permanent, and adhunika or modem; 
the former is the permanent primary relation, while 

1 See Nyayasutra, II. 1. 55: quoted above, p. 21, n. 4. 

2 Tarkasarn.gr aha, Sabda: asmat paddd ayam artho boddhavya 
itisvarasamketak saktih. In. Nydyakusumanjali, ch. V, this conven- 
tion is given as a reason for the inference of God’s existence. 

3 According to the ancient Naiyayika-s, sakti exists only when 
it is based on the will of God, and the meaning is permanent, and 
not in the case of proper nouns and technical terms. But later 
Naiyayika-s accept sakti in all such cases. See Siddhantamuktavali, 
p. 266: adhmikasamketite tu na saktir iti sampradayah. navyas tu 
isvareccha na saktih, kim tu icchaiva, tenadhunikasamketite ’ pi saktir 
asty evety dhuh. 

4 Sabdasaktiprakasika, p. 122 f; S. C. Vidyabhusana, A History 
of Indian Logic, p. 449 f. 

5 VP quoted in Sabdasaktiprakasika, loc. cit. : 

djanikas cadhunikah samketo dvividho matali 
nitya djanikas tatrayd saktir iti giyate 
kadacitkas tv adhunikah sastrakaradibhih krtah. 
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the latter refers to the technical terms with their 
specialized and well-defined meanings, coined by 
writers of various scientific works .’ 1 

In both these cases the relation between the word 
and the meaning is direct. When the relation is only 
indirect, being based on the similarity or contiguity of 
the actual intended sense with the original primary 
sense, the relation is called laksana or gauni. It has no 
direct power to convey the sense intended; its power is 
derived from the primary sense. 

Thus, in India, we find that all the schools of 
thought accept a functional definition of meaning. 
Vrtti or the function of a word is its relation to the sense. 
This relation is also considered as a power residing in 
the word, which enables it to denote the sense. The 
Mimamsaka-s consider this power as a separate category 
(. padartha ), while the Naiyayika-s assume that it is 
based on convention. Even the Buddhists accept the 
relation between the sab da and the vikalpa or the mental 
construct of the image, and recognize a reciprocal 
relationship between the two . 1 The Naiyayika’s 
objection against a permanent relation between the 
word and the object denoted is only against an assumed 
relationship between the words uttered and the external 
objects symbolized by them. 


See the section on Apoha. Prof. Siddheshwar Varma’s 
distinction of the Hindu view of meaning as a relation and the 
Buddhist view of meaning as a negation (JRAS, 1925) is due to a 
confusion between the function and the sense. 
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The Indian conception of the relation between 
sabda and artha (word and sense) is quite analogous to 
de Saussure’s definition of a linguistic sign as a relation 
between the signijiant and the signijie. He says: Le 
signe linguistique unit non une chose et un nom, mais un concept 
et une image acoustique. 1 Here it must be noted that 
both the signijiant and the signijie are psychical entities 
and the relation is subjective. The word is not the 
actual sounds uttered in actual speech (la parole ), but 
the abstracted phonological pattern, or the engram of 
the word in the language (la langue), or the class of 
which the individual utterances are instances. Simi- 
larly the signijie or the artha is also different from the 
external particular object; it is the concept of the 
object, or vikalpa, the mental construct produced by 
the object, or the universal of which the particular 
things in the external world are related through 
inherence. A fundamental identity of opinion is often 
concealed by divergent and overlapping terminologies . 8 
Thus the artha or sense appears as signijie in de 
Saussure, thought or reference in Ogden-Richards, mental 
content in Stern, sense in Gombocz, idea in Roudet, 
concept in Weisberger and meaning in Gardiner. It is 
the artha-jati or the object universal of the Mimamsaka-s, 
the vikalpa in the form of apoha or a negation of all 
other things according to the Buddhists, the permanent 
vyakti or dravya, or a mental image . 3 

1 Cours , p. 100. 

2 Ullmann, op. cit. 3 p. 6. 

3 vide infra , pp, 69 ff. 
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How Do We Learn the Meanings of Words? 

There are different ways by which we may learn 
the meanings of words. Eight such well-known methods 
used for learning the relation between words and the 
objects meant by them are mentioned . 1 

(a) Vrddhavyavahara or the usage of words by elders. 
This is the most important among all the eight 
methods and is the natural way of observation in actual 
life. According to the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa, 
this is the only method of learning a language ; 2 it is 
only from sentences in the imperative mood that we 
can observe some kind of visible activity on the part of 
the listener, and therefore, such sentences are of great 
importance in the natural method of learning a 
language . 3 As Wittgenstein says: ‘ One cannot guess 
how a word functions, one has to look at its use and 
learn from that.’ 4 

Hearing the utterance of a sentence by a to b and 
observing the consequent activity on the part of the 
listener b, an onlooker c gets the idea that the activity 
of b is based on his understanding the meaning of the 


1 See Mathuranatha on Tattvacintamani , p. 481. 

iakti graham vydkaranopamdnakosdptavdkydd vyavahatatai ca, 
vdkyasya sesdd vivrter vadanti sdmnidhyatah, siddhapadasya vrddhah * 
Also Tattvacintamani p. 649 ; Siddhantamuktavali, p. 266. 

2 Brhati, (Benares ech) p. 258: na cdtra vrddhavyavahdram muktvcL 
anyat kdranam upalabhamahe. 

3 See the section on Anvitabhidhana theory. 

4 Philosophical Investigations, § 499. 
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sentence. At this time the whole action of b is under- 
stood as the meaning of the whole utterance of a. 
From several such observations of various utterances 
and their meanings, c is able to understand the meaning 
of single words, through a process of assimilation and 
elimination (avapocfoapa) . Kumarilabhatta says 1 that 
in this method there are three definite stages : 
(a) Pratyaksa or direct perception. The child hears the 
utterance of the speaker and sees the activity on the 
part of the listener. (, b ) Anumana or inference. The 
child infers from the listener’s action that he has under- 
stood the meaning of the utterance, (c) Arthapatti or 
postulation. The child knows that the activity of the 
listener is inexplicable except on the presumption of a 
relation existing between the utterance and the meaning . 2 3 

Nagesa, the grammarian, considers this as the 
best method of learning the meanings of words.® 
Jagadlsa, the great Naiyayika, also says that the first 
and foremost method of learning the meanings of words 
is that of observing the use of language in actual life . 4 

1 Slokavarttika, Sambandhaksepa, vv. 140-1 ; see also S. Varma, 
JRAS, 1925, p. 22. 

2 Wittgenstein (op. cit., § 498) says: “ Bring me sugar, bring 
me milk ”, make sense, but not the combination “ milk me sugar ”. 
But the utterance has effect, though it is not its meaning (stare 
and gape) . 

3 Laghumanjusa, (p. 64) refers to ‘ vrddhavyavahara ’ as sakti- 
grahakasi romani. 

4 Sabdasaktiprakasika, p. 1 03 f : samketasya grahah purvam vrddhasya 
vyavahara 'ah. See also Gangesa, Tattvacintamani, vol. IV, pt. 2, 
p. 462 : vrddhavyavaharad eva sarvesam adya vyutpattih. 
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It is in this way that children generally pick up the use 
of language. It is a natural and subconscious method 
of learning language. ‘ When a context has affected 
us in the past, the recurrence of merely a part of the 
context will cause us to react in the way we reacted 
before .’ 1 Katyayana begins his Varttika-s with the 
statement that the relation between words and their 
meanings is got from worldly usage . 2 

(b) Aptavakya or the direct statement of a trust- 
worthy authority is another way by which people 
generally understand the meanings of words . 3 In this 
case the learning is conscious and deliberate. When 
parents or other relations directly point out with the 
finger the various persons and objects, and say to the 
child, ‘ This is your father ’, ‘ This is your mother 
‘ This is your brother eating the banana etc., the 
child can understand the relation between the words 
and the persons or objects denoted by them . 4 We may 
also know the meanings of certain words when an 
* authority ’ tells us that such and such words denote 
such and such objects. St. Augustine gives a clear 

1 Urban, Language and Reality, p. 102. This is following 
the Behaviouristic theory, according to which meaning is the 
evocation of a total response by a partial stimulus. 

2 Siddhe sabdarthasambanihe lokatah .... 

3 Nyayasutra, II. 1 . 52: aplopadesasamarthyac chabdad arthasam- 
p'ratyayah.. 

4 jYyayakosa, p. 860: anguliprasaranadipurvakam nirdesena sakti- 
graho bhavati. yathd, bala, taveyam mdta, tavayam pita, ayam te 
bhratd kadaliphalam abhyavaharaliti nirdesena bdlasya matradau 
saktigrahah. 
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description of this method of learning a language; in 
his Confessions , he says : 1 

‘ When they [my elders] named some object, and 
accordingly moved towards something, I saw this and 
I grasped that the thing was called by the sound they 
uttered when they meant to point it out. Their 
intention was shown by their bodily movements, as 
it were, the natural language of all people: the expres- 
sion of the face, the play of the eyes, the movement 
of other parts of the body, and the tone of voice which 
expresses our state of mind in seeking, having, rejecting 
or avoiding something. Thus, as I heard words 
repeatedly used in their proper places in various 
sentences, I gradually learned to understand what 
objects they signified, and after I had trained my 
mouth to form these signs, I used them to express my 
own desires.’ 

(c) Vyakarana or grammar. We learn the meanings 
of the roots, suffixes and derivatives from grammar. 
In fact, the most important use of grammar is to help 
people to learn a language quickly 2 and correctly. 
All the normal derivative words and their meanings 
can be understood from grammar on knowing the 
root-meanings and the significance of the suffixes. 


1 Confessions, I. 8 (quoted by Wittgenstein, op. cit., §. 1). 
Strictly speaking, this method described here involves both 
vrddhavyavahdra and aptavakya. 

2 Pataiijali gives ( Mbh ., first Ahnika) laghu as an important 
use of grammar. 
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(d) Upamana or analogy. A man who does not 
know what a gavaya, the Gayal or a kind of wild ox, 
is, can identify it through perception aided by the 
description of the animal heard previously. He is 
told that a gavaya is like a cow, and then, if he actually 
meets a gavaya in the forest, he is able to identify 
it at once. This method of knowing is considered by 
the Mimamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s as a pramana 
or means of knowledge different from perception and 
inference. It is one of the means of our knowledge 
about the relation between words and their meanings. 
The identification of herbs and plants from known 
descriptions come under upamana . 1 

(e) Kosa or lexicon. The meaning of a word may 
be understood from a lexicon also. The lexicon may 
even give the metaphorical senses sanctioned by usage; 
but the primary significative power should not be 
assumed in such cases . 2 

(J) Vakyasesa or the rest of the passage in the 
context. Jaimini says 3 that when there is a doubt 
about the meaning of a word, the rest of the passage 
should be taken into account. Thus, in the Vedic 

1 A. Foucher (Le Compendium des Topiques—Tarkasangraha 
d’Annambhaffa, pp. 148 ff.) suggests that the term is better explained 
as ‘identification’. D. H. H. Ingalls also prefers the term 
‘ identification 5 to the usual ‘ analogy ’ (Materials for the Study of 
Navya Jiyaya Logic) . 

2 Siddhantamuktavali, p. 272. Thus, the term nila refers 
primarily to the colour only, the reference to the thing having 
the colour is through laksana. 

3 Mimdmsasutra, I. 4. 24: samdigdhesu vakyalesdt. 
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sentence aktaji sarkard upadadhdti (The wet pebbles are 
placed nearby), the meaning of the term akta (wet) is 
to be understood from the rest of the passage tejo mi 
ghrtam (clarified butter is the brilliance) ; from this it 
is known that the pebbles are to be soaked in clarified 
butter. This method may be used in obtaining the 
correct meaning of a word; thus, the meaning of the 
word yava (generally used by the Arya-s in the sense of 
the long-bearded barley, and by the Mleccha-s in the 
sense of the Panic seed) in the sentence j vavamayas carur 
' bhavati is known to be the long-bearded barley from the 
rest of the passage, yatrdnyd osadhayo mlayante athaite 
modamana ivottisthanti (when the other plants droop 
down, these stand up as if they are happy ). 1 

( g ) Vivrti or explanation. We may know the 
meaning of any word from a commentary giving the 
synonyms of the word, or describing the meaning. 
Patanjali says 2 that the meaning of a word is to be 
determined by the commentator’s explanation, es- 
pecially in cases of doubt, 

ih) Siddhapadasamnidhya or the syntactic connection 
with words already known. In the sentence 3 c The 
pika sings beautifully on this mango tree ’ the meaning 
■ of the word pika is known to be c cuckoo ’ from the 
presence of the other well-known words. 


3 Nydyakosa , p. 859; Siddhan tamuktaval i, p. 275. 

2 Mbh.y vol. I, p. 42: vyakhydnato visesapratipattir na hi samdehad 
alaksanam. 

3 Nyayakosa, p. 859: iha sahakdratarau madhuram piko rauti. 
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Multiple Meaning: Homophones and Homonyms 

The binary semantic relationship requires a word 
to have only one sense, and a sense to have only one 
word to denote it. But every natural language in the 
world contains elements running counter to this ‘ mono- 
semy ’ in the language system. This discrepancy 
between the signifiant and the signifie of linguistic symbol 
has attracted the attention of scholars in India even 
from ancient times. 

There are two main categories of this ‘ multiple 
meaning ’ 1 synonyms or paryaya-sabda-s, where several 
different words are used for the same sense, and homo- 
nyms or nanartha-sabda-s, where the same word is found 
to have various senses. Sanskrit language is full of 
synonyms and homonyms, and the various lexicons in 
Sanskrit deal with words usually arranged as paryaya-s 
and nanartha-s. Patanjali has drawn attention to this 
feature of language. He says that there are many 
words with the same sense, and that one and the same 
word is also found to have different senses . 2 

Yaska refers to the theory of the etymologists and 
the grammarian Sakatayana, that all nouns are derived 
from verbal roots, and says that this theory seems to be 
too sweeping; for if all nouns are derived from verbs 

1 ‘ Multiple meaning is one of the chief symptoms of a wider 
feature of speech and language: discrepancy between the signifiant 
and the signifie of linguistic symbol's.’ (Ullmann, op. cit., p. 107) 

_ 2 Mbh - under ™ tra I- 3. 1: bahavo hi dabdd ekartha bhavanti. tad 
yathd mdrah sakrah puruhutafi puramdarah. ekas ca iabdo bahvarthah 
tadyaihd aksdh paddh mdsah iti. 
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which denote action, every object will have as many 
names as the actions with which it is concerned, and, 
on the other hand, each noun could be applied to as 
many objects as are concerned with the action 
indicated by the verbal root . 1 This may be taken as 
one of the explanations for the presence of synonyms 
and homonyms in language. Yaska generally sub- 
scribes to the verbal derivation of nouns and we find 
in the Nirukta the tendency, often mechanical, to offer 
different etymologies for a single word, when its mean- 
ing becomes different . 2 

The problem of synonyms is not very great; for, 
according to the Indian writers, exact synonyms are 
rare , 3 * 5 and there will be shades of difference in the 
meanings of the so-called synonyms. Popular new 
forms of old words are taken to be their corruptions 
( apabhramsa ) ; still certain well-known synonyms had 
to be accepted. Even these show different aspects of 
the same ‘ thing-meant*; and the emotive value 
associated with the words will be different in each case. 

1 Nirukta, I. 12: namany akhydtajaniti sakatayam nairuktasamayas 
ca . na sarvaniti gargyo vaiyakarananam caike . . . atha cei sarvdny dkhyd - 
tajani namani syuh , yah kascana taddharmam kurydt sarvam tat sattvarri 
tathacaksiran . . . athapi . . . yavadbhir bhdvaih samprayujyeta tavadbhyo 
ndmadheyapraiilambhah syat. 

2 Dr. Siddheshwar Varma ( The Etymologies of Taska 9 p. 8) 
points out that this is perhaps the germ of the double-meanings. 
(slesa) of later classical Sanskrit literature. Vide infra , p. 38. 

3 Like hasta , pani and kara for the hand; in such cases of 
well-known synonyms all the words are considered to have equal 

denotative power. 

5 
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The occurrence of plurivalence (one name with 
several senses) is more likely to give rise to ambiguities. 
Every language contains, in a greater or lesser measure, 
words which are different in meaning, but identical in 
sound. In English we have ‘ hare ’ and ‘ hair ’, c I ’ and 

* eye ’, ‘ waist ’ and ‘ waste ’, ‘ straight ’ and c strait ’, 
‘ right 1 2 * * 5 * * and * write in French sans , cent and sang are 
all pronounced alike ( san); in German Tor is either 

* foot ’, or * gate ’, acht is either ‘ eight ’ or * attention \ x 

An interesting problem about the exact nature of 
homonyms is discussed by the Indian grammarians. 
Are we to consider them as the same word with 
different senses, or as different words having the same 
sound? Both the views are known- Punyaraja calls 8 
them the ‘one-word theory’ ( eka-sabda-darsana ) and the 

* many- words theory ’ (aneka-sabda-darlana) . These are 

1 In languages like Chinese, Sanskrit and Arabic the number 
of such words is very large. In some languages like Chinese and 
English each homophone may have a different symbol in writing; 
but in Sanskrit and other ‘ phonetic ’ languages they are also 
written alike. In Chinese keywords are added as determinants; 
the upasarga-s in Sanskrit are also considered as keywords. Cf. 

upasargavasad dhatur balad anyatra niyate 
prahdrdhdrasamhdraviharaparihdravat. 

2 Commentary on VP, II. 252: atra ekadabdadarSanam aneka- 

fabdadarsanam ceti dvau paksau. He says that, according to Bhar- 

trhari, these two theories are referred to by Patanjali himself 
in the Mbh etac ca bheddbhedasvabhdvam darfanadvayam sabdanam 

bhasyakarena vdrttikavydkhyanavasare darsitam. ibid., p. 189. These 

two views are also referred to as bhedapaksa and abhedapaksa, as 

well as nanatvapaksa and ekatvapaksa in the Vakyapadiya. See also 

Mbh., I, p. 179. 
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analogous to what some of the modern linguists call' 
homonyms and homophones ; 1 the former is usually 
the result of ‘ divergent sense-development ’ and the 
latter that of ‘ convergent sound-development 

Bhartrhari refers to both the theories as prevalent 
among linguists; but he seems to prefer the latter 
theory, since, according to him, the semantic aspect of 
a word is more important than the phonological aspect . 2 
As Professor Brough puts it, ‘ it is necessary to recog- 
nize that when we talk of “ the word X with meaning 
A ”, and “ the word X with meaning B ”, the identifica- 
tion of the two “ X ”s as ** one word ” is a mere 
practical convenience for lexicography and exegesis, 
something which belongs not to the material, and that 
this method is not necessarily the best approach to a 
satisfactory description of language in operation \ 3 

Bhartrhari discusses these two theories in various 
contexts. First we have the problem of metaphorical # 
transfers based on similarity or contiguity, and shifts in 
meaning, where a word expresses not only its primary 
meaning, but some other meaning also. Here Bhartrhari 


1 Ullmann, op. cit., p. 130. Bally calls them homonymes 
simantiques and homonymes etymologiques. See Ullmann, loc. cit.. 

2 Strictly speaking Bhartrhari takes only the sentence as the 
unit of speech and does not accept the autonomy of the word. 
Still for practical purposes of analysis he takes them as irnits of 
language. 

s ‘ Some Indian Theories of Meaning % p. 169. 
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says 1 that, according to those who hold that a word 
can have more than one meaning, the distinction be- 
tween the primary and secondary senses of a word is. 
based merely on the relative frequency of usage; that 
which is well known through constant usage is called 
the primary and normal sense, while the less frequently 
used sense is called secondary. The same word can 
have more than one meaning, one after another, but 
not simultaneously . 2 It is the context or the colloca- 
tion of other words that determines the sense to be 
taken in a particular case . 3 On the other hand those 
who hold that a word can have only one sense consider 
that the word having the primary sense and the word 
having the secondary sense are actually different, though 
they seem alike in sound . 4 

Again, dealing with homonymous words ( nanar - 
tha-s) where various senses are associated with the same 
sound, Bhartrhari refers to the two theories. Accord- 
ing to the former, it is the same word that gives the 
various senses, the senses depending not merely on the 
form of the word, but on the various contextual factors; 
according to the latter theory they are different words 
having the same sound, and the ambiguity due to the 

1 VP, IT. 252 : ekam ahur anekartham sabdam anye pariksakah. 

II. 255: prasiddhibhedad gaunatvam mukhyatvam, copavarnyate . 
Kumarilabhatta rejects this view. Vide infra, p. 43. 

2 ibid., II. 252 : yaugapadyam atikramya paryaye vyavatisfhate. 

3 ibid., II. 253: arthaprakaranabhyam vayogac chabdantarena 

4 ibid., II. 256: 

ekatvam tu svarupatvac chabdayor gamamukhyayah. 
prahur atyantabhede \ pi bhedamarganudarsinah. 
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various words having the same form is to be removed 
with the help of contextual factors . 1 

It is quite possible that two or more different 
words, derived from different roots with different pre- 
fixes and suffixes, may assume the same form. Though 
identical in form, they have different meanings. Thus 
the word samana, derived from the root an ‘ to breath ’ 
( sam+an ) with the prefix sam, means ‘ one of the vital 
airs ’ ; samana , connected with the form sama, means 
* similar ’ or ‘ identical ’ ; samana, derived from mana 
with the prefix sa, means ‘ having the same measure 
‘ honoured ’ or * proud ’. Here we have three different 
words having the same form. Similarly su-tapa means 
‘ practising great austerities ’, while suta-pa is £ the 
drinker of Soma juice ’. 2 3 * Even in the Dhatupatha, roots 
having the same form but differing in meaning and 
conjugated differently are held to be different. Thus pa 
‘ to drink ’ is different from pa c to protect \ s In cases 
where the derivations are clear, there is no doubt as 
to whether the words are homophones or homonyms ; 
but at times the exact derivations may not be clear. 


1 ibid. 3 II. 316: sabdarthah pravibhajy ante na rupdd eva kevaldt . 

II. 318: 

bhedapakse 5 pi sarupyad bhinnarthah pratipattisu 
niyatdydnty abhivyaktim sab da h prakaranadibfiih. 

. See also Punyaraja’s commentary on verse II. 317. 

2 See Monier-William/s Dictionary. 

3 The Daiva (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 1) discusses 

the purpose of the repetition of roots of like forms. Cf. pathitasya 

punah paphe phalam vrttena laksyate . 
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It is equally possible that a word which was origin- 
ally associated with only one sense, was also applied to 
another sense through metaphorical transfer or slight 
shift in meaning, and that, in course of time, the trans- 
ferred sense also gained currency to such an extent 
that both the meanings are held to be primary. It is 
only by the historical study of the words that one can 
arrive at the truth as to whether it is a case of divergent 
sense development or one of convergent sound develop- 
ment. In English ‘ flower — flour ’ is an instance of the 
former . 1 

Confusion between homonyms and homophones is 
quite likely in a synchronic study of words. Yaska 
usually gives different etymologies for a word, when 
its meaning becomes different. Thus the word vrka > 
meaning * the moon ’ is derived from vi+vr, vi+kr and 
vi+kram ; meaning ‘the sun’, it is derived from vrj, 
and, meaning ‘ a dog ’, it is derived from vi+krnt. He 
seems to have held the view that when the meanings 
differ, the words are also different. 

It must be noted in this connection that the Indian 
scholars were mainly concerned with the descriptive, 
synchronic, study of language, with describing the 
language as it exists, and, therefore, it did not occur 
to them to distinguish clearly the two types of such 

1 Ullmann, op. cit. Patanjali says ( Mbh ., I, p. 247) that 
homonyms like aksa can be explained to have a common element 
in all their different meanings: vibhinnarthesu ca samanyat siddham 
sarvam, ainoter aksah, padyatefi padah, mimiter mas ah. tatra kriya- 
samanyat siddham. 
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occurrences from each other — those arising through 
divergent sense development, and those arising through 
convergent sound development. Such a distinction is 
easy in a historical, diachronic, study of language. 
The Indian scholars studied the problem of shifts in 
application under metaphor or laksana, and. discussed, 
the problem of nirudha-laksana, where the acquired sense 
becomes the normal sense; but they did not observe 
that polysemy, which in synchronic terms means that 
one word can have more than one sense, implies from 
a diachronic point of view, that a word may retain its 
previous sense or senses and at the same time acquire 
one or several new ones. The homophones are, on the 
other hand, different words which, in the course of 
historical development, accidentally converge in shape. 

It is true that the distinction between homonyms 
and homophones does not normally exist synchronic- 
ally. As Jespersen says: ‘ The psychological effect of 
these cases of polysemy, where “one and the same 
word ” has many meanings, is exactly the same as that 
of those cases where two or three words of different 
origin have accidentally become homophones . 5 1 It is 
to the credit of the Indian writers like Bhartrhari that 
they were able to discuss the homonyms ( nanartha-s ) from 
two different points of view: as homonyms and as 

1 Jespersen, Linguistica, p. 405. See also A. Gardiner, op. cit., 

p. 120: ‘The unreflecting user of language makes no difference 

between homophones, at least so long as they are written alike. 1 * * * 5 

This cannot apply to homophones which belong to distinct 

morphological categories, where the difference is quite clear. 
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homophones, even though they were primarily engaged 
in a synchronic study of language. 

The ancient writers on language in India were 
mainly concerned with the primary senses of words. 
Even Yaska and Panini seem not to have fully appre- 
ciated the importance of metaphorical transfer in lan- 
guage. Yaska gives different etymologies to the same 
word, in order to explain the different meanings it has 
in different contexts. ‘ The fact that a sign can intend 
one thing without ceasing to intend another, that, 
indeed, the very condition of its being an expressive 
sign for the second is that it is also a sign for the first — 
is precisely what makes language an instrument of 
knowing .’ 1 Yaska sometimes forgets that the literal 
meaning of a word could be shifted or extended or 
changed according to various contexts ; he offers separate 
etymologies of a single word, when its meaning becomes 
different, and even with a metaphorical meaning. 
Thus the term kesin (for the ‘ rays ’) is derived from 
the root has which is not correct phonologically or 
semantically 2 although the literal sense, c hairy could 
be applied to the ‘ rays ’ metaphorically. 

The author of the Unadi-sutra-s, on the other hand, 
seems to have believed that the same word can have 
more than one sense; for in the Unadi-sutra-s we generally 


1 Ullmann, op. cit., p. 115; 
p. 112 f. 


Urban, Language and Reality, 


* k'tirukta, 12. 25. The term is related to Indo-European qaik 
‘to comb’. See Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, Etymologies of Yaska, p. 8. 
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find b only one derivation for each word discussed; 
only in rare cases 1 does he give different derivations 
for the same form. In the case of the word aksa , he 
says that it should be derived from the root as, when it 
refers to the c die 5 in gambling. 2 

Even Panini does not refer to the metaphorical use 
of language. 3 He sanctions in sutra II. 3. 46 the nomi- 
native case not only for the primary sense of the stem, 
but also for gender, number, etc. From the discussion 
of the term parimana (measure) in that sutra by later 
commentators, it is clear that Panini included even 
metaphorical transfers under the primary sense itself. 4 
He seems to accept the c many-words ’ theory regarding 
homonyms. 5 

The later lexicographers follow the ‘ one-word 5 
theory; the very terms nanartha-s and anekartha-s applied 
to homonyms in the lexicons show that they believed 

1 Like varti. 

2 aser devane. No other derivation for the word is given. 

3 That Panini was aware of the existence of faded metaphors 
in language is clear from his derivation of the words sitaka , usraka 
(V. 2. 72), ayaWulika , dandajina (V. 2. 76), parsvaka (V. 2. 75), 
chattra (IV. 4. 62) , etc. 

4 cf. Dasgupta, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 514. The term 
nsed for the c measure 5 is applied to what it measures. 

5 Panini does not refer to laksana even in cases like simho maria- 
vakah . The grammarians do not accept laksana to explain the 
variations of meaning in compound words, but assume a separate 
function for compound words (samasa-vrtti) . Roots in the Dhatu - 
patha are repeated when there is difference in meaning and also 
in the conjugational form, and there is confusion between the 
primary and secondary meanings of roots, as given in the Dhatupatha . 
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the same word could have more than one meaning. 
Confusion between the primary and secondary senses 
of words is also quite common in the lexicons. So also 
confusion between similar words. 

According to the Mimamsaka-s we have to assume 
‘ monosemy 5 in the language system as far as possible. 
Since the relation between a word and its sense, sabda 
and artha, is permanent, this invariable connection of 
words with their senses shows that it is not proper for 
an object to have many words to express it; it is equally 
improper for a word to have more than one sense. As far 
as possible we should try to explain away all instances 
of multiple meaning ; 1 it is only when there is no other 
way that we should accept synonyms and homonyms. 

Kumarilabhatta says in his Tantravarttika 2 that 
the corrupt forms of words {apabhramsa) , which have 
gained currency among the people, express their 
meanings only indirectly by manifesting the potential- 
ity of the original correct words through their similarity 
with it. Such corrupt forms originate owing to the 
discrepancy of the speakers ; 3 but due to long usage 
people may in course of time mistake them as correct 

1 Mimamsa-sutra, I. 3. 26: anyayas canekaiabdatvam ; on the 
basis of this Sahara in his bhasya on sutfa III. 2. 1 says: anyayas 
canekarthatvam.' 

See also Tantravarttika on I. 3. 26: ekatmakayor eva hi vdcya - 
vdcakayor anyonyaksepat par asp araniy amah sambhavati , anyatarasydpi tu 
anekatve saii vyabhicaran niyamahanih . 

2 under sutra I. 3. 28. 

3 cf. Punyaraja on VP, I. 149: 

sabdaprakrtir apabhramsa iti samgrahakdrokteh . 
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words. Still they cannot be considered as synonyms 
for the original word. It is only in the case of well- 
known synonyms like hasta, pani and Kara (all denoting 
the hand) that we need assume all the three to be 
correct words; here there is no other way since all 
words are quite well known. 1 Kumarilabhatta points 
out that since names are used for referring to objects, 
it is unnecessary to have more than one name for an 
object. 2 The connection between sab da and artha must 
be accepted as invariable and constant as far as possible. 

The same principle is accepted regarding homo- 
nyms also. Sahara says, while commenting on 
Mimamsa-sutra III. 2. 1, that it is not proper for a word 
to have more than one sense. In the case of well- 
known homonyms like aksa which means the ‘ die ’ in 
gambling, as well as an c axle ’, all the meanings have 
to be considered as primary and authoritative; fre- 
quency of usage has nothing to do with the authorita- 
tiveness of the sense assumed. 3 * In other cases the 

1 Tantravarttika on I. 3. 26: , 

ccnanyagatikatvena sa drdhasmaranena ca 
ekasaktyanusdrena ydvat tv asti gatih kvacit 
upamdndnumdndbhydm tavat saivanugamyate . 

2 ibid: 

nama ca vyavahardrtham arthasydb hy up agamy ate 
tenaikenaiva siddhe 5 * * rthe dvitiyadi ca nisphalam. 

3 Tantravarttika , pp. 216-17: 

na cdlpatvabahutvdbhydm prayoktfndm visisyate 

vacyavdcakabhavo yarn aksapadadisabdavat 

vibhitake 9 ksasabdo hiyady apy alpaih prayujyate 

tathapi vdcakas tasya jMyate sakitaksavat . 
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Mimamsaka-s assume corruption of meaning as a 
cause for homonyms ; thus in the case of the word pilu 
which means a kind of tree according to the Arya-s 
and ‘ an elephant ’ according to the Mleccha-s the latter 
sense is held to be the result of corruption of the sense 
at the hands of the Mleccha-s. In the case of secondary 
power of words by metaphorical transfer or shift, the 
Mlmamsaka-s assert that the true sense is the primary 
sense and that the transferred senses are merely derived 
from the primary sense. From this discussion it is 
clear that the Mimamsaka-s believed in the ‘ one word 5 
theory regarding true homonyms. 

Among the literary critics Udbhata stood by the 
‘ many-words ’ theory, which asserts that the words 
should be regarded as different when they have different 
senses, even though their forms may be the same . 1 
Discussing the figure of speech called slesa (paranomasia) 
or pun, Udbhata says that when two expressions are 
exactly identical in form, the form employed once 
can convey both the meanings; but if they differ in 
minor details such as accent, etc., when one of the 
expressions is employed, the other is also brought forth 


1 Kdvydlamkdrasdrasamgraha, IV. 50 : 

ekaprayatnoccaryandm tacchdydm cairn bibhratdm 
svaritadigunair bhinnair bandhah slisfam ihocyate. 

See also Induraja’s commentary thereon: iha khalu sabddnam 
anekarthanam yugapad anekarthavivaksayam dvayi gatih . arthabhedena 
tdvac chabda bhidyanta iti bhattodbhatasya siddhantah . tatr arthabhedena 
bhidyamanah sabdah kecit tantrena prayoktum sakyah kecin na . 
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through the similarity of forms. Udbhata distinguishes 
between these two types of puns. 

Among the later critics, Mammata seems to hold 
that in slesa or paranomasia we have two different 
expressions, identical in sound, uttered simultaneously . 1 
An expression can give only one sense at a time; hence 
in order to convey two different senses, it has to be 
assumed that two expressions, similar in form, are 
being uttered simultaneously. 

It is also assumed that, so far as literary figures of 
speech are concerned, slight difference in accent can 
be neglected . 2 The simultaneous utterance of two 
identical expressions is indicated by the term tantra. 
The understanding of the expression by the hearer in 
the two different senses intended is by repetition or 
dvrtti . 3 Bhamaha too states clearly that a word cannot 
have more than one meaning . 4 

Critics like Mammata and Visvanatha consider 
that paranomasia based on homonymous expressions 
should be classed among the figures of speech depending 
on sound, since the effect would be lost if the synonyms 

1 Kdvyaprakdsa, IX. 84: 

vacyabhedena bhinnd yad yugapad bhasanasprsafi 
slisyanti sabdah sleso ’sau .... 

2 ibid. : kavyamdrge svaro na ganyata iti ca naye. 

3 See Nagesa’s Laghusabdendusekhara on the sutra ofPanim: 
sarupandm ekasesah (I. 2. 64): boddhur dvrttyaiva bodhah, uccaranam tu 
tantrenaiva ; also VP, II. 478 fF. 

4 Kavyalamkdra, VI. 18: arthajndnaphalah iabda na caikasya 
phaladvayam. 
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were substituted for the words. This type of paranomasia 
is divided into two classes : that based on homonymous 
words, and that where the similarity of expressions is 
based on the peculiar coalescence of different words; 
the former is called abhahga-slesa (double meaning with 
the same word-division) and the latter sabhanga-slesa 1 
(double meaning with a different word-division). 
According to them paranomasia depending on sense 
(, artha-slesa ) is that where the same expression is appli- 
cable to two things ; here we get only a slight shift in 
meaning, and even the substitution of a synonymous 
word will not affect the sense . 2 It is the sense that 
can be applied in two different ways, and hence it is 
artha-slesa , a single meaning with different applications. 

Some Naiyayika-s seem to hold the ‘ one- word 5 
theory ( ekatva-paksa ) regarding homonyms. According 
to them words are divided into four classes : 3 * etymo- 
logical ( yaugika ), conventional (rudha) , ‘ etymological 
and conventional’ (yoga-rudha) , and ‘ etymological or 
conventional’ (yaugika-rudha) . Of these *the last type, 

1 Thus in the expression raja harati lokasya hrdayam mrdulaih 
karaih c The king attracts the people’s heart by mild taxation, 5 or 
4 The moon attracts the heart of the world by its soft rays the two 
meanings are based on the homonymous words raja , loka and kara . 
This is abhanga-slesa. But, in iveto dhavati c The white runs 5 or 
‘ Here runs the dog ’, the syllables are separated in two Ways: §va 
itah dhavati , svetah dhavati . This is sabhanga-slesa. 

2 e.g. kutilah syamald dirghah katdksah kuntalat ca te. 6 Your eyes 
and your hair are not straight [and they are] dark and long. 5 

3 Siddhantamuktavali, p. 282 f.: saktam padam , tac caturvidham , 

kvacid yaugikam kvacid rudham kvacid yogarudham kvacid yaugikarudham. 
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the yaugika-rudha, also called riidha-yaugika, refers to 
words the meaning of which can be taken either as a 
yaugika (etymological) or as a rudha (conventional) one. 
It is quite possible to consider such a word as an instance 
of two words with different meanings, having the same 
form. The inclusion of the yaugika-riidha words as a 
separate class by the Naiyayika-s shows that they did 
not treat homophones separately, but included them 
under homonyms themselves. 

There are various means by which the potential 
ambiguity in the case of homophones and homonyms is 
removed in different languages. Homophones, or 
words alike in their form, may easily be differentiated 
by. spelling; this is what we find in languages like 
English and French. In fact the role of writing has 
often been given as an argument for the retention of 
historical spelling in these languages. But, as Jespersen 
points out , 1 the difference in spelling cannot remove 
the ambiguity in the spoken form of the phrase, it only 
gives a false sense of security to the poet who would 
otherwise try to avoid the phrase. And it does not 
apply to the Indian languages, where the spelling is. 
phonetic. 

The real differentiation possible in all cases of 
ambiguity is by grammatical means and by the context 
of situation. When two or more homonyms belong to 
entirely different spheres of thought, or when they 
belong to different morphological categories, there is 


1 Linguistics p. 401, n, 1. 
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very little chance of real confusion. Thus we need not 
agree with Dr. Bridges 1 that the verb ‘ know ’ is doomed 
because of clashes between ‘ know — no ’, knows — nose ’ 
and ‘ knew — new since ‘ the influence of the context, 
working hand in hand with grammatical discrimina- 
tion, is likely to forestall any ambiguity \ 2 3 4 

In Sanskrit the noun asvah can never be confused 
with the verb asvah (from the root svi). ‘ Actual mis- 
understandings of any importance are only imaginable 
when the two words belong to the same part of speech ’, * 
and it is quite clear that there could not be any real 
confusion, as, otherwise, a synonymous word or phrase 
would have stepped forward to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

Contextual Factors 

The importance of contextual factors in deter- 
mining the exact meaning of an expression has been 
emphasized by various writers in India from very early 
times. In the Brhaddevata 4 it is said that the established 
rule regarding the meaning of a Vedic passage, as well 
as that of an ordinary sentence, is that the meaning is 
to be determined from considerations of the purpose 

1 R. Bridges, English Homophones , p. 22. 

2 Ulmann, op. cit., p. 132. 

3 Jespersen, Language , p. 285. 

4 II. 118: 

arthat prakaranal \ihgdd aucityad desakdlatah 
mantresv arthavivckah syad itaresi ) iti ca sthitift . 
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to be served ( artha ), 1 the subject matter under discussion 
( prakarana ), an indication from another place ( lingo ), 2 
propriety ( aucitya }, the place (desa) and the time (kala) 
Bhartrhari agrees with this view and says that the 
meaning of an expression is determined not merely by 
its form, but by the contextual factors also. 3 4 In the 
Vakyapadiya he quotes the same list with a slight modifi- 
cation, substituting vdkya or syntactic relation for linga.' % 
Of these terms vdkya , 5 prakarana , linga and artha 
are known to the Mimamsaka-s also. The process of 
subordinating the details of a sacrifice is done by the 
six means of proof: sruti or direct statement, linga or 
the implication from another word, vdkya or syntactic 
connection, prakarana or context of situation, sthdna or 
position, and samakhya or the etymological meaning* 
Of these each preceding one is stronger than each 
succeeding one. Bhartrhari gives another list of such 

1 Macdonell translates the term artha as c the sense (of the 
word) ? . 

2 Macdonell translates the term a? * the gender 5 ; the fexact 
meaning of the term is discussed later. 

3 VP. II. 316: 

vakydt prakaranad arthad aucitydd desakdlatah 
sabdarthah pravibhajyante na rupdd eva kevalat. 

Clearly the first half of this verse is quotation from the 
Brhaddevata , in spite of Punyaraja’s statement that the list embodies 
Bhartrhari’s own views (see the commentary on the verse). 

4 cf. Mimd>nsasutra, III. 3. 14: srutilingavakyaprakaranasthana - 
samdkhydndm samavdye paradaurbalyam arthaviprakarsdt . 

5 Vdkya is the connected utterance of words indicating the 
relation of an adjective and a i substantive; the meaning of the 
substantive is restricted by that of the adjective. 

' 6 
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contextual factors that determine the exact meaning 
of a word in the case of ambiguous and equivocal 
expressions : 1 

samsargo viprayogas ca sahacaryam virodhita 
arthah prakaranam lingam sabdasyanyasya samnidhili 
samarthyam auciti desah kalo vyaktih, svaradayali 
sabdarthasyanavacchede visesasmrtihetavah. 

This list is taken up for detailed discussion by 
later grammarians like Nagesa and Alamkarika-s like 
Mammata, Visvanatha, Hemacandra, Appayadlksita 
and Jagannatha . 2 It may be pointed out that the list 
is concerned with ambiguous expressions. Whether we 
take them as homophones or as homonyms there is a 
possibility of doubt as to the exact meaning intended. 
Here contextual factors help to determine the meaning. 
The contextual factors mentioned by Bhartrhari 3 are 
the following : 

(a) Samsarga (contact) or samyoga (association) is 
a connection that is generally known to exist between 

1 VP, II. 317 f. For the second verse see errata at the end of 
the text. 

The reading found in all the quotations is samyoga for 
samsarga (except in Hemacandra’s Kavyanu&asana) . The meaning 
is not however affected. 

2 Laghumanjusa, p. 109 f.; Kavyaprakasa, II; Sahityadarpana, II ; 
Kavyanusasana, p. 39; Vrttivdrttika, p. 6; Rasagangadhara, pp. 118-26. 

3 Punyaraja, in his commentary, says that the list gives earlier 
views; but the list is quoted everywhere as embodying the views 
of Bhartrhari himself. In the commentary ascribed to Bhartrhari 
(Adyar Library MS.) these verses are introduced as another view 
[ apara aha ) . 
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two. things; e.g. the term dhenu, which normally means 
‘ cow ’ or ‘ mare ’, is restricted to the sense of a cow 
in the expression savatsa dhenuh ‘ dhenu with its calf’ 
and to that of a mare in sakisora dhenuh ‘ dhenu with its 
colt Similarly, in the phrase sasahkhacakro harih 

* Hari with a conch and a discus the meaning of 
the ambiguous term hari (which means Visnu, a 
monkey, etc.) is restricted to the sense of Visnu alone, 
since the association with the conch and the discus is 
applicable only to him. 

(b) Viprayoga (dissociation) is the disappearance 
of the connection that is known to exist between two 
things; e.g. dhenu refers to the cow in the phrase avatsa 
dhenuh ‘ dhenu without its calf’. Similarly, the word 
hari refers to Visnu in the expression visankhacakro harih 
‘ Hari without the conch and the discus ’, since the 
possibility of association with the conch and the discus 
is found only in him. 

(c) Sahacarya (companionship) is mutual associa- 
tion. Thus, in the expression ‘ Rama and Laksmana ’, 

* Rama ’ refers -to Sri Rama, the brother of Laksmana, 
and not to Balarama or Parasurama. Jagannatha 
distinguishes 1 this from samyoga and viprayoga thus: 
When the connection (or the separation from that 
well-known connection) restricting the denotation of 
a word is actually expressed by a word (like ‘ with ’ or 
‘without’), it is samyoga or viprayoga ; but when two 

1 Rasagangadhara, p. 120. See also Paribhasendusekhara, no. 
1 12 : sahacaritasahacaritayoh sahacaritasyaiva grahavam.’ 
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related things are stated together, as in a dvandva 
compound, it is sahacarya. 

(d) Virodhita (opposition) is well-known hostility. 
Thus in the expression c Karna and Arjuna £ Arjuna * 
refers only to the enemy of Karna, and not to Arjuna, 
the son of Krtavirya. Virodhita may also be explained 
as contrast as in ‘ chaya and light ’, where the term 
chaya means ‘ shade ’ and not c beauty 

It may be noted here that even in the case of 
unambiguous terms the semantic range is not definitely 
fixed. ‘ The frontiers of verbal significations are often 
fluid, even though the core may be perfectly clear and 
unmistakable. “ Man” has a wider area of meaning 
when opposed to “ animal ” or “ God ” than in con- 
tradistinction to “ woman 1 

All these four factors can be brought together 
under ‘ association of meaning ’. The meaning of a 
word can be determined by the meanings of the words 
collocated with it; in certain collocations a word may 
have one meaning and in certain other collocations a 
different meaning . 2 

( e ) Artha or the purpose served. Speech is pur- 
posive in nature, and the meanings of the words must 
be explained in such a way as to serve the purpose. In 
the sentence sthanum bhaja bhavacchide, ‘ Worship sthanu 
for removing the shackles of worldly existence », the term 

1 Ullmann, op. cit., p. 62 f. 

2 Prof. Firth has developed his theory of meaning partly on 
the basis of collocation. See his article on £ The Modes of Mean- 
ing ’ in Essays and Studies, London, 1951. 
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sthanu refers to the god Siva, and not to a pillar, though 
the word means both; the intended object could be 
obtained only by worshipping the god. Nagesa ex- 
plains the term artha as ‘ the meaning of another word 5 
and gives the examples anjalina juhoti ‘He offers obla- 
tion with folded hands ’ and anjalina surjam upatisthate, 

* He worships the sun with folded hands h 1 Here, in 
the former case the term anjali has to be taken in the 
sense of ‘ hands placed side by side slightly hollowed 
so as to hold the oblation 5 and in the latter case, in 
the sense of ‘ hands fully folded palm to palm as a mark 
of salutation ’. 2 

(f) Prakarana or the context of situation ; 3 e.g. 
devo jdndti sarvam ‘ My Lord knows everything’. 
Whether the term dev a means ‘ king ’ or ‘ god ’ is 
to be decided from the context. Another example is 
saindhavam dnaya ‘ Bring saindhava ’. The word saindhava 
means ‘ salt ’ as well as ‘ horse ’. If the sentence is 
uttered when a man is taking his meal, the term denotes 
‘ salt ’, and if it is uttered when he is about to go out, the 

1 Laghumanjusa, p. 109. Also Punyaraja on VP, II. 316. 

2 of. Mimamsasutra, I. 4. 25: arthad va kalpanaikadesatvat and 
the commentary thereon. Suitability to the context shows that 
folded hands must be closed for prayer, and open for drinking 
water. Similarly .* He eats on the mat’ means ‘He eats sitting 
on the mat % and ‘ He eats in a copper plate 5 means ‘ He eats 
placing the food in the copper plate ’. (kafe bhunkte kamsyapatryam 
bhunkte ity arthat kalpyatc — kate samasinah kamsyapatryam odanam 
nidhaya bhunkta iti.) 

3 Appayadlksita ( Vrttivdrttika , p. 6) defines prakarana as vaktr- 
iroirbuddhisthatd. 
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sense is to be taken as ‘horse’. In the Mahabhasya 
(VI. 1. 84) Patanjali lays stress on the importance of 
artha and prakarana in deciding the meaning of words : 
arthat prakaranad va loke dvayor ekasyabhinivrttih. 

The importance of the context of situation in 
deciding the meaning of speech has been fully appre- 
ciated by modern writers on linguistics. Professor 
Firth, in his context-theory, has given great prominence 
to the context as the basis of determining the meanings 
of expressions, and has taken into consideration the 
influence of non-verbal elements of the situation such 
as the social setting and the cultural background. 1 

(g) Linga is ‘ indication ’ from another place. 
Thus in the Vedic passage aktah, sarkara upadadhati, 

* The wet pebbles are placed nearby ’, the meaning of 
the term aktah (wet) is not clear, since the pebble could 
be made wet with many different liquids. But from 
another passage in the same context, tejo vai ghrtam, 

* clarified butter is the brilliance ’, it is to be under- 
stood that the pebbles are to be soaked in clarified 
butter. 2 The term linga is also explained as an indi- 
cation taken from another word, such as an attribute, 
in the same sentence, to restrict the meaning of the 
word, e.g. the meaning of the term makaradhvaja (which 
normally means ‘ god of love ’ and ‘ ocean ’) is 
restricted to that of ‘ the god of love ’ in the expression 
kupito makaradhvajah, ‘ Makaradhvaja is angry ’, since 

1 J. R. Firth, * Technique of Semantics TPS, 1935, pp. 36-72 

2 See Punyaraja on VP, loc. cit. 
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* anger ’ is applicable only to him, and not to the ocean. 
In this case the association need not be a well-known 
one as in the case of samyoga , the attribute used being 
only for rejecting the other meaning . 1 

( K ) Sabdasyanyasya samnidhih, ‘ the vicinity of another 
word It is the use of a word having a meaning 
logically connected with only one of the possible mean- 
ings of the ambiguous word, e.g. devasya purarateh ‘ of 
the god, the enemy of the Pura-s \ Here the adjective 
' god ’ restricts the meaning of purarati to the god Siva. 
(Otherwise, the word could have meant a king who 
destroyed cities.) Jagannatha gives 2 as example karena 
raj ate nagah, ‘The naga shines by its kara ’. Here both 
the words kara and naga are ambiguous (kara meaning 
‘ hand ’ or ‘ trunk ’, and naga meaning ‘ elephant ’ or 
‘ snake’), but in this sentence each word restricts the 
meaning of the other, and we get the meaning * the 
elephant is conspicuous by its trunk 

In this connection it is of interest to note the theory 
of meaning on the basis of collocation, developed by 
Prof. Firth . 3 According to this theory the meaning of 
a word is determined by its collocation with other 
words; in certain collocations a word may have one 
meaning, and in certain other collocations, a different 
meaning. 


1 Pradipa commentary on Kavyaprahasa, loc. cit.; lingam 
samyogatiriktasambandhena parapaksavyavartako dharmah. 

2 Rasagangadhara % p. 124. See also Mbh on II. 1. 55. 

3 6 The Modes of Meaning Essays and Studies . 
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(i) Samarthya is the capacity that is known from 
the result. In the example madhumattali kokilah ‘ The 
cuckoo is intoxicated by madhu ’, the word madhu means 

* spring season 5 and not ‘ honey ’, since only the former 
has the power to intoxicate the cuckoo . 1 

(j) Auciti is propriety or congruity. In the 
example patu vo dayitamukham , ‘ May your beloved 
girl’s mukha protect you’, the term mukha means 

* favour ’ ( sammukhya ), not ‘face ’, since only the former 
meaning will be proper in the context . 2 Perhaps, what 
is meant by taking this sentence as an example of 
auciti is that there is no necessity of resorting to laksana 
to understand the meaning of the expression ‘ May the 
face of your beloved preserve you ’, since the meaning 
is obtained from the direct sense of the words 
themselves. 

( k ) Desa or place. In the sentence bhatiha 
paramesvarajh ‘ Here shines Paramesvara ’, the reference 
to the place (here) shows that by the term paramesvara 
is meant ‘ king ’ and not the god Siva. 

(/) Kala or ‘ time ’. e.g. citrabhanur vibhaty asau, 

‘ citrabhanu is now shining ’. If the reference is during 
day-time, the word citrabhanu in the sentence means 


1 Kavyaprakasa, loc. cit. Even the meaning of ordinary words 
is restricted by this; thus Punyaraja gives the example ‘a girl 
without a waistline ’ ( anudara kanya ) in the sense of ‘ a girl with a 
narrow waistline ’. 

2 According to Ganganatha Jha’s translation of th c Kavya- 
prakasa (chapter II), it is the meaning of the word patu that is 
restricted to the sfense of ‘ turning agreeably ’. 
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‘ sun and if the reference is at nighty it means the 
< light of fire 

(m) Vyakti or grammatical gender . 1 The term 
mitra in Sanskrit means ‘ sun 5 when used in the 
masculine gender, and ‘ friend ’, when used in the 
neuter gender. 

(n) Svara or accent. The meaning of a Vedic 
passage depends on the proper accent used. Thus 
the term indrasatruh (accent on last syllable) means 

* killer of Indra ’, but indrasatruh (accent on first syllable) 
means c one whose killer is Indra ’. 2 3 The Satapatha- 
brahmana refers to the story of Vrtra who lost his life, 
because of the wrong use of accent, in the chanting -of 
the mantra-s. z In the Vedic language the proper use of 
accents is absolutely necessary; and even in classical 
Sanskrit, accent plays an important role in determining 
the sense of an expression, according to Panini. The 
meaning of a compound often depends on the position 
of the accent . 4 From the grammatical rules we know 
that the word- ksaya (accent on first syllable) means 

* abode ’ ; but * ksaya (with accent on the final syllable) 
means ‘ destruction \ s The importance of accent was 

1 For the use of the term in this sense, see Panini, I. 2. 51. 

2 cf. Paniniyasiksa, verse 52 : 

mantro hinah svarato varnato va mithyaprayukto na tam artham aha 
sa vagvajro yajamanam hinasti yathendrasairuk svarato ’ paradhat . 

3 Satapathabrahmana, I. 6. 3. 1 : athayad abravid indrasatrur vardha- 
eveti tasmad u hainam indra eva jaghana. 

4 Panini, VI. 1. 223 and VI. 2. 1. 

5 ibid., VI. 1.20. 
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neglected in later times, and many of the literary critics 
assumed that accent need not be considered in Sanskrit 
literature. 1 Accents are employed only in the Vedic 
language; they are not considered as restricting the 
meaning of a word in classical Sanskrit. The svara or 
accent must be distinguished clearly from kaku or into- 
nation which plays a prominent role in bringing out 
the nuances in most of the languages. The former is 
capable of objective analysis, and belongs to the pri- 
mary meaning of words, whereas the latter can only 
suggest the subtle variations of meaning. The accent 
restricts the primary meaning of a word in Vedic 
Sanskrit, but not in classical Sanskrit. The intonation, 
cannot restrict the primary meaning of a word, but can 
only suggest new and subtle ideas and emotions. The 
accent refers mainly to the word, while the intonation 
refers to the expression as a whole. 

This list is not considered exhaustive. Thus abhi- 
naya or gesture, apadesa or pointing out directly, etc. 
are also to be taken as determining the exact meaning 
of an ambiguous expression. 

There is some overlapping also in the functions of 
these various means of determining the exact meaning 
of words in ambiguous cases. All these factors dis- 
cussed above could be classified under three headings : 
(1) grammatical means such as gender, part of speech 
and Sectional endings, (2) verbal context and (3) 
non-verbal, situational context. In the Vakyapadiya 

1 ka.vyama.rge svaro na ganyate, KavyaprakaJa, IX. 84. 

* VP, II. 253, 267, 268, 335, 338, etc. 
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Bhartrhari refers again and again to the importance of 
contextual factors in the determination of the meaning 
of expressions. It is the context that helps us in under- 
standing elliptical sentences ; similarly contextual factors 
decide whether a word should be taken in its primary 
sense or in its secondary metaphorical sense. 

Classification of Words: Taugika, Rudha, Togarudha and 
Taugikarudha 

Words are usually divided into four classes accord- 
ing to the different ways in which their meaning is 
determined: yaugika or derivative, riidha or conven- 
tional, yogarudha or derivative-conventional, and 
yaugikarudha or that which could be taken either as 
derivative or as conventional. Corresponding to these, 
the expressive powers of the words are called yoga, 
rudhi, yogarudhi and yaugikarudhi. 

[a) Taugika or derivative. When a word 
retains that signification which belongs to it according 
to its etymology, it is called yaugika or derivative. Its 
meaning is determined by those of its component parts, 
as it does not signify anything more or less than the 
meanings of its parts, e.g. pacaka (cook) ; .here the 
meaning of the word is known from the verbal root 
pac (to cook) and the suffix aka signifying the agent 
of action. The meanings of such words can easily be 
understood from grammar and etymology. 

Taugika words are mainly of three kinds, krdanta or 
primary derivative formed by the addition of suffixes to 
verbal roots, taddhita or secondary derivative formed by 
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the addition of suffixes to nouns, and samasta-pada or 
compound words. 

In the Brhaddevata it is said ‘ a word can be 
explained in five ways, namely, as derived from a 
root, as derived from a derivative of a root, as derived 
from a compound meaning, as derived from a sentence 
and as of confused derivation ’- 1 

(b) Rudha or conventional. When a word has 
a meaning which is not directly connected with its 
derivation, it is called rudha. In this case the meaning 
of the word is determined by the whole word indepen- 
dently of the part meanings, e.g. gauh. (cow), ghatah (a 
pot ). 2 Underivable simple words ( avyutpanna-s ) belong 
to this class ; though they can be derived with the help 
of unadi suffixes, their meaning is not based on the deriv- 
ed sense. The Naiyayika-s clearly state that there is no 
proof for holding that suffixes belonging to the unadi 
group have any denotative power . 3 The grammarians 
too consider them as underivable words ( avyutpanna ), 
Even rudha words can be derived from verbal roots, 

1 Brhaddevata, II. 104: 

dhatujam dhatujaj jatarri samastdrthajam eva va 
vakyajam vyatikirnam ca nirvacyam pancadha padam. 

See MqcdonelPs translation also. 

Word derived from a sentence, e.g. itihasa, (history) is 
derived from the sentence iti ha asa (It happened thus) . For 
examples of words derived from confusion of letters, etc. see Nirukta 
II. 1. Thus, simha (a lion) is derived from hitns, to kill, by 
haplology. 

2 cf. gacchaiiti gauh, ghafyata iti ghatah. 

3 Manikana, p. 82 : aunadihapratyayanarri iaktatve manabhavat. 
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but the meaning will not depend on the etymological 
sense . 1 

(c) Togarudha or derivative-conventional. When 
the meaning determined by the whole word taken 
together (. samudayasakti ) agrees with that determined by 
the parts, it is called yogarudha. Here the derivative 
meaning and the conventional meaning coincide and 
refer to the same object. Thus, it is partly derivative 
and partly conventional; e.g. pankaja which popularly 
means ‘lotus’ by convention; the etymological sense 
‘ what grows in the mud ’ is also applicable to it. The 
conventional usage restricts the application of the deri- 
vative sense. Otherwise the term pankaja might refer 
to anything that grows in mud. Even though both the 
meanings are applicable to the word, it is the conven- 
tional meaning that comes to the mind immediately on 
hearing the word. The well-known rule accepted by 
all Indian writers is that the conventional meaning is 
more powerful than the etymological meaning, since 
the former occurs to the mind immediately whereas the 
latter has to be known through analysis . 2 * * Another 


1 The term mandapa is sometimes given as an example of a 
rudha word. It normally means c open hall % but the etymolo- 
gical meaning of c one who drinks the scum of boiled rice 5 is also 

possible and hence the word belongs to the yaugikarudha class. In 
the Dinakariya it is pointed out that the reading mandapa in the Sid~ 

dhantamuktavali is a corrupt form for mandala . (See Siddhantamuktavali, 

p. 283 and Dinakariya thereon.) On mandapa , see also V. Raghavan, 
Indian Linguistics , Bagchi Memorial Volume, 1957, p. 96. 

* yo gad rudhir baliyasi sighravrttitvdt . 
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example generally given for this class of words is krsna- 
sarpa, which etymologically means ‘ black snake ’, but 
which is restricted by convention to the poisonous cobra . 1 

It is of interest to compare the yogariidha words 
with the nirudhalaksana-s . 2 The former is an example 
of the ‘ law of specialization ’ in meaning, whereas the 
latter is an example of the * law of generalization ’. 
The original etymological sense is discernible in both 
cases; but it has slightly changed in popular usage; 
thus, pdnkaja (mud-born) is not applied to all things 
that grow in the mud, but is restricted to the lotus. 
So also the word kusala ‘ one who cuts grass 5 is used 
not only to denote one who is good at cutting grass, 
but mainly in the sense of an ‘ expert \ 3 * According to 
some scholars, nirudhalaksana should be taken as the 
primary meaning itself. 

(d) Yaugikarudha is derivative or conventional. 
It is also referred to as rudhayaugika. When the meaning 
of the word can be ascertained either etymologically 
from the meanings of its component parts, or conven- 
tionally from usage by the whole word taken together, 
it is called yaugikarudha. Both the meanings are deter- 
mined independently of each other, and understood sepa- 
rately. The same word gives one meaning when taken 

1 §abdasaktiprakasika, 26 : yan ndma svavayavavrttilabhydrthena 
sarnam svdrthasyanvayakrt tan ndma yogarudham. yatha pankajakrsna- 
sarpadharmadi. 

2 Discussed in the chapter on * Laksana'. 

3 See Sdbarabhdsya on VI. 7. 22: bahtisu kusat am latur gunesu 

tatsu nipuriatdydm eva kusalasc bdaprayogdd rudhisabda eva bhavati. 
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in its conventional sense and auite another if viewed as 
a derivative ; e.g. the word udbhid means ‘ tree ’, when 
taken in its etymological sense, while conventionally 
it is also used as the name of a sacrifice. Similarly 
the term asvagandha can be used in its etymological 
sense of ‘ having the smell of a horse it is also 
used popularly as the name of a particular plant. 
It is quite possible to consider that it is an instance of 
two words with two different meanings having the same 
form, one being yaugika and the other riidha. Some 
scholars do not consider yaugikarudha as a separate class . 1 

It may be noted that this classification is mainly 
applicable to the nouns. Jagadisa includes words 
commonly used in their metaphorical sense ( nirudha - 
laksana ) as another group in this classification . 2 Words 
like kusala (grass-cutter, expert), pravina (good at 
playing on the vina instrument, expert), dvirepha (having 
two ‘ r’s ’, the bhramara or the bee), etc. come under 
this group. 

Etymology versus Popular Usage 

Etymology was a popular subject in ancient India. 
Even the Vedic sages were very much interested in the 
derivation of popular words. Thus, sarpih (clarified 
butter) is derived from srp (to spread) and means 

1 Laghumanjusa, p. 105 : saktis tridha rudhir yogo yogarudhis ca. 

2 Sabdasaktiprakasika, 16 : 

rudham ca laksakam caiva yogarudham cayaugikam 
tac caturdha, parai rudhayaugikam manyate ’dhikam. 
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‘ that which spreads and navanlta (butter) is so called 
because * it is taken when it is fresh ’- 1 The principle 
of ‘ etymology by contraction ’ — each word being 
derived from two or more component words — was also 
resorted to by them. In the Satapathabrahmana 2 the 
word hrdaya (heart) is derived from three different roots, 
hr, da and i. Sakatayana 3 derived the word satya 
(truth) from the two roots as and i. Yaska objects to 
this kind of derivation . 4 5 

‘ In India the concept of verbal rather than nominal 
roots is strongly embedded in grammatical thought.’ 6 
The etymologists as well as the grammarian Sakatayana 
held that all nouns are derived from verbal roots . 6 On 
the other hand, Gargya who was an etymologist, and 
some grammarians considered this view to be too sweep- 
ing, and admitted the possibility of some original nouns 
which cannot be traced to a verb . 7 Yaska supports 
Gargya , 8 but generally subscribes to the verbal derivation 

1 Durga’s commentary on the Nirukta, I. 14: ‘ y ad asarpat tat 
sarpir ’ iti mantro, ‘ yan navam eva nitam abhavad ’ iti mantrah. 

2 Satapathabrahmana, XIV. 8. 4. 1 : tad etat tryaksaram hrdayam 
iti* hr ity sham aksaram . abhiharaty asmai . da ity ekam aksaram. daddty 
asmai.yam ity ekam aksaram. eti svargam lokamya evarn veda iti. 

3 Nirukta,!. 13. 

4 ibid. 

5 W. S. Allen, ‘ The Origin and Development of Language 
TPS, 1948. 

* Nirukta, 1.12: namany akhyatajaniti sakafayano nairuktasamayas ca; 

Mbh, II, p. 138: nama ca dhatujam aha nirukte vyakarane 
jakafasya ca tokam. 

7 Nirukta , I. 12 : na sarvantti gargyo caiyakarananam. caike. 

8 vide supra. 
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of nouns. Patanjali also refers to this controversy . 1 
Panini seems to have considered the unadi-s as avyut- 
panna-pratipadika-s (underivable stems) . 2 Nouns which 
can be regularly derived from verbal roots by the addi- 
tion of suffixes form the subject matter of the krdanta 
section of his grammar; others which do not admit of 
such regular analysis are taken under the unddi 
class. 

It is accepted by all schools of thought in India 
that the meaning current in popular usage is more 
authoritative than the etymological meaning. Panini 
says that the authority of the samjnd, or the popular 
usage of words, must always supersede the authority of 
the meaning dependent on derivation . 3 Katyayana 
says that the application of a word to an object rests 
mainly on the popular usage . 4 Patanjali maintains 
that the usage of sista-s or the educated people who 
actually speak the language is the final authority on 
the application of words . 5 Both Katyayana and Patan- 
jali frequently appeal to current usage as the fi nal 
authority on the gender and meaning of words . 6 The 


1 Mbh, II, p. 138. 

2 Mbh, III, p. 241 : pratipadikavijhdndc ca pdnineh siddham. 
unddayo ' vyutpannani pratipadikani. 

3 Panini, I. 2. 53 : tad asisyam samj napramanatvat. 

4 Varttika on Panini, I. 2. 71 : darsanam hetuh . He says that the 
application of a word to an object can also rest on the root-meaning 
underlying it. 

5 Mbh on Panini, VI. 3. 109: sisfah sabdesu pramdnam. 

6 Mbh on Panini, I. 1. 21, I. 1. 65: lokavijhdnat siddham . 


7 
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relation between words and their meanings is also 
established by popular usage . 1 

It is of interest to note in this connection the clear 
distinction laid down by the Mimamsaka-s between 
interpretation based on analysis or etymology (yoga) 
and interpretation based on conventionally established 
usage ( rudhi ) . ‘ They taught that riidhi is always stronger 

than yoga; that is, one must always interpret a word in 
accordance with its conventional meaning when that 
can be determined.’ 2 They never denied the impor- 
tance of etymology in interpretation ; but they said that 
it must always be overruled by conventional usage. 
This is known as the maxim of the rathakara. In the 
interpretation of the Vedic text laying down that ‘ fire 
should be installed during the rains by the rathakara 
doubt arises about the meaning of the term rathakara ; 
etymologically it means the chariot-maker; but it was 
conventionally used in the sense of a man belonging to 
a particular mixed caste. Jaimini says 3 that the 
conventional meaning should be taken in preference 
to the etymological one. This maxim is accepted by 
Nagesa in his Paribhasendusekhara . 4 


1 Mbh, I, p. 6: siddhe sabdarthasambandhe lokatah . . . 

2 F. Edgerton, ‘ Etymology and Interpretation Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 79, no. 4 (1938) , pp. 705-14. 

See also Jha, Purvamimamsd in Its Sources, pp. 314, 384. 

3 Mimamsasutra, VI. 1. 50. 

‘Under Paribhasa 108: avayavaprasiddheh samudqyaprasiddhir 
baliyasi. 
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^The Mimamsaka-s, while discussing the relative 
importance of the six means of evidence 1 in the treat- 
ment of injunctions of application ( viniyoga-vidhi ), lay- 
down the principle that lingo. , or the conventional 
meaning established by usage (same as riidhi) is a 
stronger evidence than samakhya or the etymological 
meaning {yoga) . It is of interest to note that samakhya 
is given last in the list of six pramana-s for subordinating 
the details of a sacrifice to the main utpatti-vidhi. 

In interpreting ancient texts like the Veda-s, what 
should be done in the case of words that are not in 
use among the people of the land? Are we to depend 
on etymological interpretation, or should we take into 
consideration the meaning of such words in other lan- 
guages? This problem has been discussed by Kumarila- 
bhatta in the Tantravarttika. He says that the well- 
established usage is more authoritative than that mean- 
ing which is newly assumed . 2 In the case of loan 
words we have to accept the meanings assigned to 
them in the foreign language itself, as that is also based 
on long usage. He criticizes the method, adopted by 
some scholars, of trying to derive such foreign loan 
words from Sanskrit roots; 3 in the case of the Dravi- 
da words ending in consonants, some Arya-s consider 

1 They are s'ruti (direct statement), lifiga (word meaning), 
vakya (syntactic connection) , prakarana (context) , sthana (position 
or sequence) and samakhya (etymological meaning). Of these, 
each preceding one is stronger than the succeeding ones. 

2 Tantravarttika, p. 227 : kalpanikyah prasiddhes ca yd klptd sa 

.baliyasi. 3 ibid., p. 225 f. 
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them as Sanskrit words by adding the necessary vowel 
affixes: cor (rice), atar (road), pap (snake), mat (woman), 
and vair (stomach) are taken to be the equivalents 
respectively of the Sanskrit words corah (thief), atar all 
(difficult to cross), papah (evil), mala (garland) and 
vairih (enemy). They try to explain the etymology by 
reference to the meanings attached to the Sanskrit 
words. Kumarilabhatta attacks such ridiculous at- 
tempts at arbitrary derivation of foreign words from 
Sanskrit roots. He says that the usage of the foreigners 
is as authoritative as that of the Arya-s in all worldly 
affairs. In cases like patrorna (a silk garment) and 
varavana (armour) where the articles are brought 
from the foreign country, how can we know the mean- 
ing, if the Mleccha-s (foreigners) do not point them 
out ? 1 When the same word-form is used by the Arya-s 
and the Mleccha-s in different meanings, both are 
equally authoritative. Thus, yava, vetasa and varaha are 
used in the sense of barley, cane and boar respectively 
by the Arya-s, and long pepper, black berry and 
crow by the Mleccha-s . 2 Majority of usage is no cri- 
terion for determining the primary meaning of a word; 
for in the case of well-known homonyms like aksa, all 

1 Tantravdrttika , p. 228. 

2 This is following Sahara, see bhasya , p. 216: ubhayathcd paddr- 
thavagamad vikalpah. Kumarilabhatta says that the second set of 
meanings is no longer known. 

cf. Tantravarttika, p. 218: 
naivocyante kvaciddese yavasrutya priyahgavah 
jambum na vetasam prahur vardham napi vayasam 
adhydropya vicdrena kim mudha khidyate manah . 
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the jneanings are accepted as primary. The word pilu 
means a kind of tree in Sanskrit, but it means an 
elephant to the Mleccha-s. While interpreting ancient 
texts, the use of the word in other contexts in the same 
text has to be taken into account. 

In the case of the corrupt forms ( apabhramsa-s ), 
however, the Mimamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s do not 
consider them to be independent words acceptable as 
synonyms of the original words. The apabhramsa-s 
originate because of the discrepancy of the speaker , 1 
but owing to long usage people may mistake them as 
correct words. The significance of such words is 
derived indirectly through their association with the 
correct forms. Kumarilabhatta says that the corrupt 
forms of a word become capable of expressing the mean- 
ing only by manifesting the potentiality of the original 
word, through their similarity with it. The Naiyayika-s 
too take the view that corrupt words indicate the mean- 
ing only indirectly by recalling the correct forms. 
But the grammarians say that there is expressive power 
even for the corrupt forms of words if they convey the 
meaning; thus in the case of languages like Marathi, 
derived from Sanskrit, the meaning of words is under- 
stood not indirectly through the correct Sanskrit forms. 

The Primary Meaning of a Word: Different Views 

The exact nature of the primary meaning of a 
word like ‘ cow 5 has been discussed almost by every 

1 VP, I. 149: Punyaraja thereon: sabdaprakrtir apabhramsa 
iti samgrahakdrokteh. 
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school of Indian philosophy, and there are different 
theories about the primary signification of a word . 1 

According to the Naiyayika-s of the old school a 
word means the vyakti or the particular, the akrti or the 
generic shape or form and the jati or the universal . 2 
It denotes the particular, connotes the universal and 
also stands for the shape distinguishing the particular 
from dissimilar things. All these three factors are pres- 
ent in the sense of a word; in a given context one 
factor is predominant and the others are subordinate. 
If in actual usage only one of the factors seems evident, 
it is not because the other two factors are absent, but 
because they are not useful in the context. 

Among modern Naiyayika-s some hold that the 
primary meaning of a word is a particular as charac- 
terized by both the universal and the form . 3 This is a 
development of the old view. According to some others 
the primary meaning is the particular as characterized 
by the universal only ; 4 the generic shape is part of the 
universal and need not be included separately. 

1 On this problem see: D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 259-72; Huparikar, The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching, pp. 410-27; 
P. C. Chakravarti, The Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, pp: 1 85 ff. ; 
Ganganatha Jha, Purvamimamsa in Its Sources, pp. 145-8; Hiriyanna, 
‘ VyadiandVajapyayana \IHQ,xo\. 14, pp. 261 ff.; Tantravarttika, 
translation, pp. 363 ff.; VP, III, J'atisamuddeia and Vyaktisamud- 
deia; Nydyamanjari , pp. 271 ff. 

2 Nyayasutra, II. 2. 65: vyaktydkrtijdtayas tu paddrthah . 

See also Vatsv ay ana’s hhdsya on that. 

3 Sabdasaktiprakasikd^ under verse 19. 

4 Siddhantamuktavali, under v. 81: jatimdn sabdarthah. Jaktir 
jatydkr living tavyaktau visrdmyati. See Dinakari on that, holding 
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.According to the Samkhya-s and some of the 
modern Naiyayika-s the primary meaning of a word is 
the percept of the particular . 1 According to the Naiya- 
yika-s, the nominal suffix denotes the case-relation, 
gender and number; hence the meaning of the stem 
must be the particular, since it is only the particular 
that is capable of being qualified by gender and number. 
The meaning of a word is cognized only through its 
connection with a particular act, and each sentence 
would refer to some particular act. As Yatsyayana 
says , 2 an attribute can be predicated of an object alone, 
not of a universal. It is only the particulars that 
become the objects of sense perception and of practical 
activity ( arthakriyakaritva ) . Moreover, there are unique 
things like the sun and the moon and proper names 
which cannot have a universal . 3 

The Jaina philosophers hold 4 that a word like 
‘ cow ’ does not mean a particular cow-; the word 

jativisistavyakti as the meaning. Jayantabhatta ( Nydyamahjari , 
p. 297 f.) also takes jativisistavyakti as the meaning of a word. 

1 Nydyasutra, II. 2. 59 and the bhdsya thereon; Vivarana- 
prameyasamgraha, p. 181; Nyayakosa, p. 855: vyaktdv eVa saktih,, na tu 
gotvadijatav apiti navya ahuh. 

See also Nyayamanjari, p. 27. 

2 Nyayabhasya on Nydyasutra II. 2. 59. 

3 According to the Nyaya theory of samanyalaksand pratydsatti, 
the cognition of plurality is simply by extension of thfe particular, 
and not by an abstraction of the particulars; after seeing a single 
instance of a thing, we come to know the plurality of it through 
the form of the knowledge it assumes. (See P. T. Raju, Idealist 
Thought of India, p. 421.) 

4 Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 181 ; Nydyasutra, II. 2. 62. 
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applies to all animals having the general shape, of a 
cow. So the primary meaning of a word is the akrti 
or the shape. This view is criticized 1 on the ground 
that there are cases where, in spite of the similarity of 
shape, there is no identity of meaning, as in the case 
of a clay cow. Moreover substances like gold remain 
the same in spite of any change in the shape it may 
assume. 

According to the Mimamsaka-s the primary mean- 
ing of a word is the universal which is the essential 
quality common to the particular instances of the class . 2 3 
It is admitted that while cognition of the meaning 
brought about by the word pertains to the universal,* 
all practical activity that follows the word pertains to 
the particular. But the primary relation of the word 
must be. to the universal, for it would be impossible to 
understand the meaning of a word, say, c cow ’ if it 
has to be understood with respect to all the particular 

1 Nyayabhasya on II. 2. 63. 

2 The early Mimamsaka-s, Jaiminij Sahara, Kumarilabhafta, 
Prabhakara and Murari, as well as the Vedantin-s like Samkara, 
use the term akrti in the sense of jdti or the universal. Kumari- 
labhatta says (, Slokavarttika , Akrti section, v. 3): jdtim evakrtim 
prahur vyaktir akriyate yayd . Later writers use the term jdti 
itself for the universal. 

3 The universal is the essential quality common to two or 
more instances of the class; to the Naiyayika-s it is a separate 
category, real and eternal ( nityatve saty anekasamavetatvam jatitvam ) , 
but to the Mimamsaka-s it is only the common essential charac- 
teristics existing in a group of particulars (dravyagunakarrrmvrttih 
samanyadharmak ). To the former it is objectively real, but to the 
latter it is only an abstraction. See Nyayakofa , p. 1009 f. 
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■cows,. Moreover, there will be confusion if the primary- 
meaning of the word is taken to be the particular, for 
if the meaning of the word ‘ cow 5 is known with respect 
to a white cow, it will be difficult to understand that 
the word has reference to a black cow also. Kumarila- 
bhatta argues that when we hear a word like ‘ cow ’, 
before we can have the idea of any particular cow, it is 
the universal common attribute of ‘ cowness ’ that we 
comprehend. If the word meant the particulars, there 
would not be any uniform concept, since the particulars 
are found to have distinct qualities . 1 

Besides, the problem is what is the primary mean- 
ing of a word. When it is held that primarily a word 
means the universal, it is also admitted that the partic- 
ular meaning is known through laksana or the secondary 
significative power of the word,, based on the incom- 
patibility of the isolated primary meanings with the 
Intention of the speaker to give a unified sense. Accord- 
ing to Prabhakara and Murarimisra, the particular is 
known from the universal because of the invariable 
connection between the two, and since the same cogni- 
tion comprehends both the universal and the particular. 


1 Tantravdrttika on sutra I. 3. 33. See also Sastradipika, 1. 3. 10: 
anantyavydlhicarabhyam saktyanekatvadosatah 
samdehac caramajnandc citrabuddher abhavatah 
anvayavyatirekabhyam ekarupapratititah 
akrteh prathamam. jnane tasya evabhidheyata 
vyaktyakrtyor abhedac ca vyavaharopayogita 
lihgasamkhyddisambandhah. samanadhikaranyadhih 
sarvam samanjasam hy etad vastvanekantavadinafy. 
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According to the Advaita Vedantin-s, though .there 
is no absolute reality for the distinction between vyakti 
(particular) and jati (universal), which are simply the 
concepts of the mind, from the point of view of pheno- 
menal reality ( vyavaharikasatta ) the Mimamsa view, that 
the primary relation of the word is with the universal 
and not with the particular, is acceptable. The partic- 
ular is also understood from the word, because the 
same cognition cognizes both the attribute and the 
substantive, the universal and the particular. Or we 
may take the view that the word primarily signifies 
the universal and secondarily (through laksand) the 
particular . 1 

According to the Mimamsaka-s and the Vedantin-s, 
even proper nouns are connotative; the knowledge of 

1 Vedantaparibhasd, IV. 17, 19: katham tarhi gavadipaddd vyakter 
bhanam iti ced, jater vyaktisamanasamvitsamvedyatvad iti brumah . . . . 
athava vyakter laksanayavagamah . 

The universal c cowness J is the upadhi or substratum for all 
the particular cows, but it cannot exist without its ctiraya or the 
thing which inheres in it; an attribute cannot exist without a 
substance; hence the particular object is implied by the universal. 
This is Prabhakara’s view; the Bhatta Mimamsa view is that the 
particular is got from the universal through laksand . See 
Slokavarttika , p. 932 : 

) jater astitvanastitve na ca kascid vivaksati 

nityatval laksyamdndyd vyaktes te hi visesane. 

(‘Nobody wants to refer to the existence or non-existence of the 
universal, since it is eternal; these two are the attributes of the 
particular got from the universal through laksand .’) This verse is 
wrongly attributed to Mandanamigra in Tattvacintdmani (Sakti- 
vada, p. 587) and Sabdasaktiprakdsikd (p. 87). 
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the identity of the same person from birth to death 
through all the changing stages is explained on the 
basis of the common attribute . 1 Modern logicians in 
the West like Bradley 2 and Bosanquet 3 agree that a 
proper name has a universal meaning as its connota- 
tion. As Wittgenstein says , 4 a name ‘ signifies only 
what is an element of reality, what cannot be destroyed, 
what remains the same in all changes \ 5 

Among the grammarians Vyadi held 6 that the 
meaning of the word is the particular which is the 
substantive, and not the universal which is the attri- 
bute. It is dravya, which stands for any particular of 
the class. Vajapyayana, on the other hand, held 7 the 
Mimamsaka view that it is the jati, the universal essen- 
tial attribute, that is connoted by a word. Patanjali 


1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha , section on Paninlyadariana. 

2 Logic , p. 59. 

3 Essentials of Logic , pp. 91 ff. 

4 Philosophical Investigations , § 59. 

5 Both the Mimamsaka-s and the Vedantin-s believe that the 
significative power of the word resides in the particular and in the 
universal, though in different degrees; in the particular its existence 
is only latent (. svarupasati ) , whereas in the universal it is expressed 
or known ( jndta salt). See Veddntaparibhasd , IV. 18: yadvd gavadi- 
padanam vyaktau saktih svarupasati , na tu jndta; jatau tu jndta sail hetuh . 

6 Katy ay ana’s Varttika on Panini, I. 2.64: dravyabhidhdnam 
vyadih ; Helaraja on PP, III. 1. 2: vyadimate tu sarvasabddndm dravyam 
arthalx , tasyaiva sdksdtkriydsamanvayopapatteh, 

7 Helaraja, loc. cit. : vajapyayandcaryamatena sarvatriki jatipadar- 
thavyavasthopapadyate . Varttika on Panini I. 2. 64: akrtyabhidhanad 
vaikam vibhaktau vajapyayanah. 

See also Hiriyanna, loc. cit. 
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says 1 that according to Panini the meaning r of a 
word is both the universal and the particular, since the 
sutra I. 2. 58 (jatydkhyayam ekasmin bahuvacanam anya- 
tarasyam ) is based on the view that the word means the 
universal, while the sutra I. 2. 64 ( sarupanam ekasesa 
ekavibhaktau ) is on the assumption that a word means a 
particular. Helaraja also says 2 that according to the 
school of Panini a word means both the universal and 
the particular. 

Bhartrhari discusses elaborately the various prob- 
lems involved in these two views. 3 Those who hold 
that the word meaning is the universal have to explain 
how in a sentence the universal can have any connec- 
tion with the action which is the main constituent of 
the sentence. According to some, the concrete partic- 
ular is known through its invariable association 
( sahacarya ) with the universal, even though it is not 
actually denoted by the word; 4 thus the universal is 
only an upalaksana or the means for understanding the 
power of denotation; according to some others the 
particular is known on the basis of the intention of the 
speaker, through laksana. 5 Bhartrhari says that every 
word, first of all means the class of that word; thus 
‘ cow ’ means the universal of the words having the 

1 Mbh, I, p. 6: him punar dkrtih padarthah, ahosvid dravyam. 
ubhayam ity aha. katham jnayate. ubhayatha hy acaryena sutrani pathitdni. 

See also ibid., II, pp. 98 ff. 

2 Helaraja, loc. cit. : paninidarsane jatidravye sabdenabhidhiyete. 

3 VP, III. Jatisamuddesa and DravyasamuddeSa. 

4 VP, III. 1. 3: kesamcit sahacaryena jdtih iaktyupalaksanam. 

5 Helaraa on VP, III. 1. 3: anyesam punas tatparyena. 
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form ‘cow’; it is the universal of the ‘form-meant’. 
Later it is superimposed on the universal of the c thing- 
meant ’. 1 Thus the word first gives the idea of its 
form and then that of its referent. The upholders of 
this view believe that even in the case of proper nouns 
it is the jati that is meant by the word; they also accept 
a universal within another . 2 

Bhartrhari says that in ah phenomenal entities 
there are two elements ; jati refers to the real element 
and vyakti to the unreal . 3 The particulars suffer 
changes, whereas jati remains constant. The jati is the 
essence of things. It is the satta or existence that 
abides in things that is denoted by jati ; all activity 
exhibited in the world can be considered as its mani- 
festation. According to those who hold that the meaning 
of a word is dravya or substance, it is not necessarily any: 
external concrete object that is to be meant, but the 
mental image produced in us of the object . 4 The 
meaning is mental rather than physical. It is not even 

1 VP, III. 1. 6: 

sva jatih prathamam iabdaih sarvair evabhidhiyate 
tato ’rthajatirupefu tadadhyaropakalpana. 

2 Thus there is no non-connotative word to them. See 
Helaraja, on VP, III. 1. 11: vaiyakarandndmjdtisv api jatir aviruddka. 
tathd ca.nvayirupetidbhidhiyama.no guno jatir eva, evam kriyapy abhedend- 
bhidhiyamana jatih. 

3 VP, III. 1. 32: satyamyat tatra sa jatir asatyd vyaktayah smrtah. 

«FP, III. 1. 19: 

anupravrttiruparri yam prakhyayam akrtirn viduh 
kecid vyavrttirupam tu dravyatvena pracaksate. 

Helaraja says: vydvrttakarabuddhisamnivesitvdd aka.ro ’tra darsane 
dravyam iti prasangad uktam . 
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necessary that the mental picture should have a 
corresponding physical object in the world. This view 
is almost in keeping with that of the Vijnanavada 
school of Buddhism. 

The grammarians who held dravya or substance to 
be the ultimate meaning of words also explained it as a 
reality which is the essence, the soul and the real nature 
of the thing. Thus whether the meaning of the word is 
the universal or the substance, it is something real and 
permanent . 1 The meaning of the word must be some- 
thing permanent and real. 

The Buddhist Theory of Apoha 

Whereas the Realistic schools of the Mimamsaka-s 
and the Naiyayika-s believe that words have direct 
reference to objective realities, the Buddhist logicians 
maintain that the essence of meaning is negative in 
character and that words have no direct reference to 
objective realities. According to the Buddhists 2 words 
deal directly with conceptual images which are purely 
subjective constructions of the mind iyikalpa-s), and 
therefore, there can be no real connection between words 
and the external objects. The meaning of a word is a 
conceptual image ( vikalpa ) whose essence is the negation 
of all its counter-correlates ( anyapoha ) ; the word c cow * 

1 Pataftjali (Mbh on. sutra, V. I. 119) defines dravya as that 
which does not lose its essence when different qualities come to 
inhere in it: yasya gunantaresv api pradurbhavatsu tattvam m vihanyate, 
tad dravyam. 

*Dinnaga: vikalpayonayak sabda vikalpah sab day o nay ah. (quoted 
in Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, II, p. 405 n.). . 
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does not actually mean the animal with dewlap, horns 
etc. ; it means only the exclusion of all objects that are 
not the cow. 

The Buddhists do not accept the view of the 
Mimamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s about the existence 
of a positive entity called the universal {sa.m5.ny a otjati). 
To them, only the particular at a time-point ( svalaksana ) 
is ultimately real. The so-called objective world is 
made up of a Succession of such momentary particulars, 
Hke the still pictures of a cinema. 1 Strictly speakings 
these momentary particulars produce mutually different 
results, but since they produce the same sensation, they 
all appear as identical. Dharmakirti says that the 
sensation of sameness is produced by a repeated series 
of the same perception, and that the sameness of the 
particulars is the consequence of the fact that they 
produce the same sensation.® The relative differences 
of these particulars is not grasped, and hence man 
imputes sameness to them, by the common exclusion of 
all the others. The efficiency of the particulars is the 
basis of differentiation; all things which produce certain 
results are different from those that do not produce them. 

To the Buddhist logicians, pratyaksa or real percep- 
tion is the unerring knowledge of the unique particular 

1 Bergson ( Creative Evolution, London, 1928, p. 322) compares 
our cognitive apparatus with a cinematograph which reconstitutes 
a movement out of momentary stabilized snapshots. 

* Dharmakirti, quoted by Vacaspatimi&a in NVTT, p. 486: 
ekapratyavamarJasya hetutvad dhir abhedini 
ekadhihetubhavena vyaktinam apy abkinnatd. 
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that is given directly by the senses ; the name and the 
concept through which we generally interpret the 
particular are not to be included in perception, since 
it is the mind that supplies them. Indeterminate per- 
ception is the only pratyaksa according to them. The 
Vaiyakarana-s, on the other hand, consider that there 
is no knowledge without language and concepts ; knowl- 
edge must always be determinate. The Naiyayika-s 
distinguish between indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa) and determinate perception ( savikalpa praty- 
aksa) ; but they say that the indeterminate stage is not 
actually experienced, but is to be inferred. The 
Mimamsaka-s, however, accept both the stages of per- 
ception as valid means of knowledge; but to them 
indeterminate perception is only that unattended by 
verbal images, as in the case of children or the dumb. 
The Vedantin-s also believe that it is possible to have 
different stages of perception before the fully developed 
perceptual judgment . 1 

According to the Buddhists the conceptual image 
of a thing has no direct correspondence with the real 
external things which are mutually different; the 
apparent identity of the image is produced by the 
identical efficiency of the things. Just as different 
medicinal plants have the same febrifugal influence, 
even though they do not have the same form, so also 
the different things, like a black and a white cow, 
become the cause of the same repeated uniform image, 

1 See D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing , pp. 31-94. 
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without the presence in them of any real universal . 1 
These conceptual images which are actually unreal can, 
however, bring about purposeful action in daily life. 
Everyone experiences his own images, but the imagi- 
native operations of different individuals agree with one 
another. It is like the visual experience of two persons 
suffering from the same eye disease, both seeing the 
moon double. Like the Vedantin-s , 2 the Buddhists also 
believed 3 that there are two kinds of truths, the practical 
or empirical truth and the supreme truth. 

A word cannot signify a * unique particular ’, 
since the ‘ particulars ’ are momentary entities and do 
not continue up to the time that conventional relation 
is apprehended. Even if verbal relation is supposed to 
exist in one particular at one instant, it cannot serve 
any other particulars, and the word * cow ’ would mean 
only one cow at a particular time, and not others. 
Moreover, it is impossible for one to know the conven- 
tional relation of the word with all the particulars, 
past, present and future. Thus, there can be no com- 
prehension of a verbal connection with regard to partic- 
ulars either individually or collectively . 4 As for the 

1 For a detailed discussion of the problem see Frauwallner’s 
article in W^KM, vols. 39-42. 

2 para and apara vidya in Mundakopanisad , I. 1.4. 

3 samvrtisatya and paramarthasatya. See Nagarjuna’s Madhya- 
mikakanka. XXIV. 8 : 

dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana 
lokasamvrlisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthaiah. 

4 T attvasamgrahapanjikd, p. 278: na hy adrstesv atitdnagata- 
bhedabhinnesu samayah sambhavaty atiprasaiigat. 

8 
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universal, it is only an intellectual fiction without any 
reality. 

A word cannot denote a real positive thing, because 
only the momentary particular, the thing-in-itself 
(svalaksana ) , is ultimately real. The meaning of a word 
is primarily and naturally a conceptual construction 
(vikalpa) and not an objective fact. The relation 
between the two is one of cause and effect ; 1 the word 
produces the purely subjective concept, which is nega- 
tive in nature, consisting as it does in the exclusion of 
other concepts to make it distinct. Hence, the meaning 
of a word has to be considered as the negation of the 
concept’s counter-correlate, as the exclusion of every- 
thing other than the concept ( any apoha ) . 

When Dinnaga first promulgated this theory of 
Apoha establishing the negative essence of meaning in 
the fifth chapter of his Pramanasamuccaya, he seems to 
have explained it in terms of pure negation without 
any positive reference. Many works on the subject are 
available in Tibetan translation ; 2 but it is mainly from 
its representation by the opponents of Buddhism like 
Kumarilabhatta, Uddyotakara and Bhamaha that we 
get some clear ideas about the original form of the 
theory of Apoha. They all criticize the theory on the 
assumption that it is a purely negative approach. In 


1 Prameyakamalamartanda, p. 128 (b): tatpratibimbakam ca sabdena 
anyamanaivat karyam eveti karyakaranabhava eva vacyavacakabhavah. 

2 Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, II, p. 404. The Pramanavarttika 
by Dharmakirti deals with the subject in detail. 
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the Xattvasamgraha, Santaraksita suggests 1 that when 
Dinnaga denied the positive import of words, it was on 
the ground that from the logical point of view, words 
did not have any reference to a positive reality. 

Some of the main arguments adduced by the Bud- 
dhists for assuming that the meaning of a word is 
essentially negative in nature are the following : 

(a) Similarity between things absolutely dis- 
similar can be established only by the common exclu- 
sion of their counter-correlates. Different animals such 
as the cow, the horse, the buffalo and the elephant can 
be classed together as similar, only by taking them all 
as excluding something else; e.g., as ‘ non-lions ’. 2 If 
the word c cow ’ is to be used to mean different kinds 
of cows, the red, the black and fhe brown, it can be 
only by the negation of the non-cow. There can be 
no positive similarity between such different objects as 
the red and the black. The word * cow therefore, 
does not denote a positive object cow, but means only 
the negation of the non-cow. 

(b) Anything that can be alternately affirmed 
and denied is necessarily of the nature of exclusion of 


1 v. 1097 : asambhavo vidher iiktah samanyader asambhavdt 

sabddndm ca vikalpandm vastuto ’visayatvatah. 

His name is also spelt as Santiraksita. 

2 NVTT, p. 486: atyantavilaksanandm sdlaksanyam anyavydvrt- 
tikrtam eva. yathd gavdsvamahisamdtangdndm atyantavilaksanandm api 
simhavydvrtyd sdlaksanyam . 

See also Parthasarathimisra’s commentary on the Sloka- 
vdrttika 3 p. 556. 
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its counter-correlate . 1 In the case of every word we 
find an element common to both existence and non- 
existence ; for a word like ‘ cow ’ can be connected 
either with ‘is 5 or with ‘ is not \ If the meaning of 
the word were exclusively positive, it could not be 
connected with * is not ’, as that would be a contra- 
diction. Neither could it be connected with ‘ is ’, 
since that would be superfluous. Hence, the cognition 
of the common element must be attributed to some 
cause which is negative in nature; it must he in the 
exclusion of all other things. 

(c) The meaning of a word is directly experi- 
enced as something distinct, something whose essence 
consists in the negation of its counter-correlate. If the 
objects of determinate perception were not cognized 
directly as an exclusion of their counter-correlates, a 
man ordered to tie up a cow might proceed to tie up 
a horse, as he would not recognize the difference . 2 

Dihnaga seems to have carried out this negative 
approach to meaning even in the case of expressions 
like ‘ blue lotus ’ ; here the term * blue ’ is used to 
exclude all lotuses that are not blue, and the term 
‘ lotus 5 to exclude all blue things that are not lotuses . 3 * 

1 ibid. , p. 486 : yad bhavabhayasamanyam tad anyavydvrttirupam eva. 

2 ibid., p. 487 : anubhuyata eva vikalpavisayo vydvrttirupah. tathd 
ki tadapralibhasane gam badhaneti desito ’ svarn badhniyat. 

3 Prameyakamalamartanda, p. 126 (b) : dinnagena vUesanavihsya- 
bhdvasamarthandrtham ‘ nilotpaladiJabda arthdntaranivrttivisistdn arthan 

dhuh ’ ity uktam. 

See also Tattvasamgraha, p. 301. 
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Thu$ the expression signifies the exclusion of the non- 
blue and the non-lotus. This view is quite similar to 
the theory of Vyadi, that the meaning of a sentence is 
not samsarga or the mutual association of the word 
meanings, but the mutual exclusion ( bheda ) of these . 1 2 
Ratnaklrti says that in a sentence every word denotes 
a negation. Thus, in the sentence ‘ This road leads to 
Srughna ’, the word ‘ this ’ excludes all roads other 
than the one indicated, ‘ road ’ excludes footpaths, etc., 

4 leads to 5 shows that it is not a blind path, and 
‘ Srughna ’ excludes all the other places.* The similar- 
ity between the Apoha theory and the theory of Vyadi 
is only in regard to the sentence meaning; as far as an 
isolated word is concerned, Vyadi holds that its mean- 
ing is ‘any particular’ ( dravya ), whereas to the Bud- 
dhist logicians, it is only a conceptual image without 
any positive reality in it. 

In recent times de Saussure has advanced a similar 
linguistic theory in his Cours de Linguistique Generale. He 
says that in language there are only differences, with- 
out positive terms ( Dans la langue il riy a que des differences 
. . . sans termes positifs ) . 3 * Though we say that meanings 
correspond to concepts, we have to understand that 
these concepts are not positive in their content, but 

1 This is discussed in detail in the section on ‘ The Relation 
of Words in a Sentence \ 

2 Apohasiddhi, p. 5 f. 

3 Cours, pp. 167-75; See also S. Varma, ‘ Analysis of Meaning 

in Indian Semantics’, Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Calcutta 

University, 1926,, p. 24; J. R. Firth, op. cit., p. 63. 
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only differential. The function of a word is contextual 
elimination. Thus, the meaning of a word in a sentence 
will be modified, if a neighbouring term undergoes 
modification. After establishing the negative essence of 
meaning in the case of words, de Saussure says that the 
sign and the thing signified are negative only when 
taken separately, but their combination is a positive 
fact. This idea is also similar to the Buddhistic theory 
according to which the import of a sentence is positive , 1 
even though the meanings of the individual words, taken 
separately, are negative . 2 

This Apoha theory of negative approach towards 
meaning has been vehemently criticized by scholars 
like Uddyotakara, Kumarilabhatta, Bhamaha and Uda- 
yana . 3 The arguments adduced in favour of this theory 
are set aside as weak and unconvincing. Their reply to 
the Buddhists’ arguments are the following : 

(a) The sameness of reference in the cognition of 
different objects like the black cow and the red cow is 
to be explained by the assumption of a positive entity, 
the universal. Unless we assume such a universal, it is 
not possible to explain an expression like ‘ black cow 

1 Tattvasamgraha, v. 923: vakydrlhah pratibhalaksanah. Also 
Kamalaslla’s commentary on the same: vakyarthah pratibhakhyo 
’yam. 

2 Prof. Firth suggests (loc. cit.) that ‘it is just possible that 
he had learned something of Indian philosophy \ 

3 Uddyotakara, Kydyavdrttika, pp. 320-31; Kumarilabhatta, 
Slokavarttika, Apoha section; Bhamaha, Bhamahalamkara ; Udayana y 
Atmatattvaviveka, 1.4. ; Jayantabhatta, Nyayamaftjan, pp. 302-17; 
Prabhacandra, Prameyakamalamdrtanda, pp. 125 flf. 
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for Jf ‘ cow ’ negates all non-cows, it will include 
all cows, black and white, and the term ‘ black cow 5 
would be a contradiction. With the conception of a 
positive universal ‘ cowness ’ embracing all the cows, 
black and white, there will be no difficulty in such 
cases . 1 

( b ) If we assume the existence of a positive uni- 
versal, there is no logical contradiction involved in 
connecting ‘ is ’ or ‘is not ’ with a word. A universal 
is an eternal entity, but residing in an infinite number 
of particulars scattered in time and space, it can be 
alternately affirmed and denied ; affirmation means the 
universal’s connection with the particular in the present 
time, while negation means its connection with the 
individual in the past or future . 2 

( c ) It is contrary to experience to suggest that a 
word denotes only the negation of the counter-correlate, 
and not any positive entity. When we hear a word, 
it is the positive idea that comes to our mind . 3 

Kumarilabhatta says that the negation of a thing 
positively unknown is impossible ; so the meaning of the 
term ‘ non-cow ’ can be understood only if we know 
what ‘ cow ’ means. If the meaning of * cow ’ depends 

1 Slokavarttika, p. 567. 

2 Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic , vol. II, p. 421. See also KVTT , 
p. 487: sa hi svaritpato nityapi desakalavikirnanantavyaktydsrayataya 
bhavabhavasadharani bhavaty astinastisambandhayogyd. vartamanavyakti- 
Sattibandhita hijater astita, atitanagatavyaktisambandhita ca nastita iti. 

8 Tattvasamgraha, v. 911: 

vidhirupavasayena matiff sabdi pravartdte. 
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on that of ‘ non-cow ’ and the meaning of ‘ non-cow ’ 
depends on that of £ cow there will be a vicious .circle 
in the argument. And, if the meaning of the term 
* cow ’ is already known, it is unnecessary to search for 
the meaning of ‘ non-cow ’. x 

Bhamaha criticizes the Apoha theory on the ground 
that a word can express only one meaning at one time. 
If the meaning of the word e cow ’ is the negation of 
the non-cow, then it will be necessary to search for 
another word which gives the positive idea of the 
animal. The same word cannot give simultaneously 
two meanings, one positive and the other negative. 8 

Kumarilabhatta says 3 that even negative expres- 
sions like ‘ non-brahmin ’ signify a positive entity. 
Negation can be of two kinds : absolute negation ( pra - 
sajya pratisedha) and specific negation (paryudasa) . Abso- 
lute negation would mean the negation of all reality 
and existence; if that were the meaning of words, then 
speech would be impossible, since all words would 
mean the same uniform absolute non-existence. If the 

1 Slokavtirttika, Apoha section, w. 83-4 : 

siddhas cagaur apohyeta gonisedhatmakas ca sail 
tatra gaur eva vaktavyo nafla yah pratifidhyate. 

1 sa ced agonivrttydtma bhaved anyonyasamlrayah 
siddhal ced gaur apohartham vrthapohaprakalpand. 

2 Bhamahalamkara, VI, vv. 17-18: 

yadi gaur ity ayam fabdah samartho ' nyanivartane 
janako gavi gobuddher mrgyatam aparo dhvanih. 
nanu jflanaphalah labia na caikasya phaladvayam 
apavadavidkijnanatn phalam ekasya vali katham ? 

3 Slokavarttika, Apoha section, v. 30. 
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negation is merely specific negation, it means that the 
' Buddhists are indirectly accepting a positive entity as 
the meaning of words; for specific negation is a positive 
•entity; the word ‘ cow ’ will then mean something 
general and positive, which negates the non-cow. It is 
the same as the universal ‘ cowness 5 of the Mlmam- 
saka-s . 1 

Again, if negation were the import of words, 
expressions like ‘ blue lotus ’ bearing the relation of 
attribute and substance will be impossible . 2 The 
co-existence of ‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ will be impossible, 
if the words c blue ’ and ‘ lotus 5 do not denote positive 
entities . 3 An attribute must always be a real, positive, 
entity. 

Even if the theory of Apoha could explain some of 
the words referring to substantives, this theory will fail 
to explain the meaning of words like c and ’ or ‘ thus ’. 
Uddyotakara says that in the case of the word ‘ all 5 
the negative explanation of the meaning fails completely, 
since nothing could possibly be excluded from ‘ all \ 4 

1 ibid., vv. 2 and 10: 

bhavantaratmako ’bhavo yena sarvo vyavasthitah 
tatrasvddinivrttyatma bhaval} ka iti kathyatam. 
tasmdt sarvesuyad rupam pratyekam parinisthitam 
gobuddhis tannimitta syad gotvad anyac ca nasti tat. 

2 Prameyakamalamdrtanda, p. 127(a): vUesanatvam apohasya ayuk- 
tam. See also Slokavarttika, p. 596 f. 

3 Nyayavarttika, p. 334: yasya canyapohah sabdarthah tendnilanut- 
palavyudasau katham samdmdhikarandv iti vaktavyam. 

4 Nyayavarttika, p. 332 : na hy asarvam ndma kimeid asti, yat sarva- 
padena nivartyeta. 
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With such criticisms from the realist Hindu philo- 
sophers, the later Buddhist scholars found it necessary 
to modify their conception of Apoha. Thus, in the 
Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita we find a slightly different 
approach to the problem. He admits that mere nega- 
tion is not what is apprehended from a word. In fact,, 
there is no affirmation without negation ; 1 the affirma- 
tion of something is always concomitant with the exclu- 
sion of everything else. Santaraksita says that Kuma- 
rilabhatta and Uddyotakara did not understand the 
real significance of the Apoha theory. There is nothing 
incongruous in a single word bringing about two 
notions, one positive and the other negative.. The two 
notions are not brought about simultaneously; the posi- 
tive meaning is known directly, and the negation or 
the exclusion of everything else is known through impli- 
cation. From a negative statement like * The fat boy 
does not eat by day ’, we understand the positive idea 
about his eating during night; similarly both the mean- 
ings are known from the word . 2 Santaraksita is laying 

Uddyotakara gives many subtle arguments against the- 
Apoha theory. He asks: ‘How can we understand the meaning 
of “two”, if it excludes “one”, since “ two ” is made up of 
adding “one” to another “one”?’ {dvyadUabdanam samuccaya- 
visayatvad ekadipratifedhe . .“ . .) 

1 Tattvasamgraha, v. 1020: nanvayo. ’ vyatirekavan . See also 
Kamalasl'a thereon: na hi vijatiyavydvrttasya kasyacit sambhavo ’sti; 
tena ekasya sabdasya phaladvayam aviruddham eva. 

2 ibid. : divabhojanavakyader ivasyapi phaladvayam. 

For Jinendrabuddhi’s arguments in favour of the Apoha 
doctrine, see Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic , I, pp. 461 flf. 
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stress, on the fact that the words of our speech, although 
directly meaning a concept which is only a subjective 
construct without any objective reality, indirectly refer 
to the particular real thing also. This particular thing 
is also called a negation, since it is something unique 
in itself . 1 

A slightly different interpretation of the Apoha 
theory is found in the Apohasiddhi of Ratnaklrti. He 
says that a word has both a positive and a negative 
signification . 2 He rejects Santaraksita’s view that a 
word conveys a positive meaning first, and a negative 
meaning later by logical implication . 3 He also rejects 
the view that negation is the direct meaning and that 
the positive notion comes later . 4 According to Ratna- 
klrti, the essence of meaning consists in affirmation 
qualified by the negation of all other things . 5 This 
simultaneous cognition of the positive and negative 
elements of meaning is a matter of experience. Just as 
in the term indivara (blue lotus) the element of ‘ blue ’ 
and the element of ‘ lotus ’ are cognized simultaneously, 


1 The meaning of the word is the image which seems identified 
with the object. 

2 For a detailed exposition of Ratnakirti’s views on Apoha,. 
see Satkari Mookerjee, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, 
pp. 130 ff.; S. Varma, op. cit, pp. 25 ff. 

3 Apohasiddhi, p. 3 : na hi vidhim pratipadya kckid arlhapattitah 
pascad apoham avagacchati. 

4 ibid., apoham va pratipadyanyapodham. 

5 ibid., p. 17 f. : anyabhavavisisfo vijativyavrtto ’rtho vidhih. sa eta 
cdpohasabdavdcyah sabdanam arthah. 
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so also in every word the two elements of the meaning 
are grasped simultaneously . 1 

This interpretation of the Apoha theory is generally 
attributed to Ratnakirti , 2 but it seems to have been put 
forward first by the Buddhist writer Jnana&i. Udayana 
says 3 in his Atmatattvaviveka that in order to explain the 
difficulty of mutual dependence of the arguments in 
favour of the Apoha theory resulting in a vicious circle 
— the concept of ‘ cow ’ depending on that of ‘ non-cow ’ 
and the concept of c non-cow 5 depending on that of 
‘ cow ’ — Jnanasri put forward the view that both the 
positive and the negative concepts associated with the 
meaning of a word are felt simultaneously. 

To the Buddhists the great importance of this 
Apoha theory ‘ lies in the fact that it radically eliminates 
every attempt to maintain the reality of universal, 
whether as real entities, eternal and ubiquitous, residing 
in all attaining particulars, or as “ meanings ” having 
whatsoever objective reality.’ 4 

An indirect influence of the Apoha theory may be 
found in the negative definitions adopted by the later 
Naiyayika-s for logical precision. Thus, vyapti or con- 
comitance is defined not as a necessary connection of 
the cause with effect, but as the connection of the 

1 ibid., p. 3 f. : yatha nilotpale nivefitad indivaraiabdan mlotpala- 
pratitau tatkala eva nilimasphuranam anivaryam, tatha gohbdad api. ' 

2 S. Varma, op. cit., p. 25; S. Mookerjee, op. cit., p. 132 f. 

3 Atmatattvaviveka, p. 118 f: tatah, pratitav itaretarasrayatvam 

uktam sankeU samcarya yat parihrtam jttnahiya . . . 

* Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, II, p. 404. 
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cause with the counter-correlate of the absolute non- 

% 

existence of the effect . 1 

Prof. Siddheshwar Varma says 2 that * while the 
Hindu and Jain writers on philosophy and semantics 
define meaning in terms of a relation, Buddhist philo- 
sophy defines meaning as negation ’. It must be stated 
here that the Buddhist also considered the significative 
power of words as being based on the reciprocal relation 
of the word and the mental image produced . 3 This 
mental image or vikalpa connoted by the word is, 
according to the Buddhists, not grounded in an objective 
reality. It is accepted by all that { the connotation of 
a word is a concept, subjective in fact, though objective 
in reference ’. 4 The difference of opinion among the 
various schools of thought is mainly about the nature 
of this conceptual image. According to the Buddhists, 
the external reality is not presented in the conceptual 
knowledge ; but a volitional urge towards the real things 
can be created by the conceptual images because of the 
similarity of the mental make-up of the human beings. 
Both the speaker and the listener have similar illusions ; 
what they see and hear are really their own mental 
concepts, but both think that they are referring to 
the objective reality. Hence language is a conve- 
nient means of communication. Santaraksita says that 

1 hetusamd?iddhikarandtyantdbhdudpraliyogi:ddhyasdmdnddhikaranyam. 

2 op. cit., p. 20. 

3 Dinnaga : vikalpayonayah sabda vikalpah sabdayonayah. 

(Quoted by Stcherbatsky, op. cit., II, 405 n.) 

4 S. Mookerjee, op. cit., p. 137. 
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linguistic discourse is in fact similar to the conversation 
about the nature of the moon between two people, both 
suffering from the same ophthalmic disease and both 
seeing the moon double . 1 The same view is given by 
a modern writer, W. B. Pillsbury: ‘ We come then to 
the conclusion that meaning is practically everything. 
We always see the meaning as we look, think in mean- 
ing as we think, act in terms of meaning when we act. 
Apparently we are never conscious of anything but 
meaning.’ 2 To the Buddhists this conceptual image 
has no real stuff in it, and is negative in content. They 
accept the reality only of the simple, non-conceptual 
cognition which is absolutely free from all verbal associa- 
tion : this kind of indeterminate knowledge may be ex- 
perienced, but cannot be directly communicated by 
words, since it is beyond the reach of words or concepts. 

Bhartrhari holds a similar view about the whole dis- 
course being done in terms of our conceptual images and 
the words which symbolize them. But he denies em- 
phatically the possibility of an indeterminate knowledge 
beyond the reach of words. He says 3 that all knowledge 
is interpenetrated with words and that it is impossible 
to have a cognition which is free from word association. 

1 Tattvasamgraha. v. 1211: 

timiropahatakso hi yatha praha sasidvayam 
svasamaya tathd sarva sabdi vyavahrtir mata. 

2 W. B. Pillsbury, ‘ Meaning and Image ’, Psychological Review , 
1906, p. 156. 

3 VP, 1.124: 

na so 5 sti pratyayo lokeyafi sabddnugamad rte 
anuviddham iva jnanam .sarvam sabdena bhdsate. 
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Sphota: The Theory of Linguistic Symbols 

The theory of sphota is one of the most important 
contributions of India to the central problem of seman- 
tics in general linguistics. It maintains that a word or 
a sentence is to be considered not as a concatenation 
made up of different sound units arranged in a particular 
order, but mainly as a single meaningful symbol . 1 The 
word or the sentence thus considered as a single mean- 
ingful symbol is called the sphota. The articulated 
sounds used in linguistic , discourse are merely the means 
by which the symbol is revealed; it is this symbol which 
is the meaning-bearer. It may also be called the word 
or the sentence considered from the semantic aspect. It 
is indivisible and has no time-order; the articulated 
sounds with the time-order are resorted to only as a 
means of revealing this symbol. 

1 ‘ Symbol ’ is an ambiguous term used by different scholars 
in different senses. ’(See W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, 
pp. 407, 41 1-14.) Here the term is used in the sense of a linguistic 
sign. 


9 
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The term sphota is derived from the root jsphut 
which means ‘ to burst ’, and it is defined in two ways . 1 
In its linguistic sense it is normally defined as ‘ that 
from which the meaning bursts forth, i.e. shines forth, in 
other words the word-as-expressing-a meaning ( vacaka )’. 
4 The sphota is simply the linguistic sign in its aspect 
of meaning-bearer (Bedeutungstrager ) 2 Secondly it is 
defined as an entity which is manifested by the letters. 

This sphota theory was fully developed and systema- 
tized by the great grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari in 
his Vakyapadiya ; but some of the ideas underlying this 
theory can be found even in earlier grammatical and 
philosophical literature. There is no evidence, however, 
to show that Panini knew anything similar to the sphota 
theory, in spite of the fact that Haradatta 3 and NageSa- 
bhatta 4 refer to the tradition ascribing this theory to sage 
Sphotayana, mentioned as an authority by P anini 
himself . 5 


1 Nagesabhatta, Sphotavada, p. 5; sphutati prakaJate ’rtho ’srnad 
iti spholah ; vacaka iti yauai ; Madhava, Sarvadarsanasamgraha (ed. 
Abhyankar), p. 300: sphutyate vyajyate varnair iti sphoto varnabhi- 
vyangyah, sphutati sphutibhavaty asmad artha iti sphofo 'rthapratyayakah. 

2 J. Brough, ‘Theories of General Linguistics in the Sanskrit 
Grammarians TPS, 1951, p. 33 f. 

3 Padamahjan under Panini, VI. 1. 123: spho(ayanah sphofa- 
pratipadanaparo vaiyakaranacdrydh. 

* Sphotavada, p. 102: 

vaiyakarananagesah sphotayanarser matam 
pariskrtyoktazams tatra priyatam jagadisvarah. 

5 Panini, VI. 1. 123: avah sphotayanasya. 
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Recording to Bhartrhari, speech and thought are 
only two aspects of the same speech-principle . 1 A 
sentence is to be considered as ‘a single undivided 
utterance ’ 2 and its meaning is ‘ an instantaneous flash 
of insight ’ Q pratibha ). 3 Thought has no structure; so 
also an utterance. The central idea underlying Bhartr- 
Bari’s linguistic theory is the view that the sentence is 
the fundamental linguistic fact, and that words are 
unreal abstractions from the sentence. The sentence- 
meaning is. also to be grasped as a unity. The divisions 
into words and word-meanings are only useful means in 
the study of language, and have no reality in themselves. 

According to Yaska, Audumbarayana held the 
view that only the sentence is really found in the minds 
of the speaker and the listener . 4 Bhartrhari says that 
Vartaksa also held the same view . 5 This school of 
thought started by Audumbarayana may be considered 
as the forerunner of the sphota theory of Bhartrhari . 6 

Betty Heimann suggests 7 that the view of the early 
grammarians that a sentence must contain a verb (or 

1 VP, II. 31: ekasyaivatmano bkedau dabdarthav aprthak sthitau. 
The interdependence of speech and mind (thought) is given in 
the Aitareyopanisad : van me manasi pratisthita, mono me vaci pratisthitam. 
See also Raghuvamsa, I. 1 : vdgarthdv iva samprktau. 

2 VP, II. 1 : eko 5 navayavah sabdah. 

3 ibid., II. 119, 145. 

4 Nirukta, I. 1: indriyanityam vacanam audumbarayanah. 

5 VP, II. 347. 

6 See J. Brough, ‘ Audumbarayana’s Theory of Language 
JBSOAS, XIV, pt. 1. 

7 Betty Heimann, * Sphota and Artha *, A Volume of Studies 
Presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, pp. 221 ff. 
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that the most important element in a sentence is the 
verb denoting action) foreshadows the sphota doctrine, 
since the verb conveys by implication the whole sentence 
meaning . 1 The great grammarian Vyadi , 2 who is earlier 
than Katyayana and Patanjali, wrote a work on gram- 
mar, called the Samgraha, which might have contained 
some discussions about the sphota theory ; but the work 
is irretrievably lost to us, and nothing can be said 
definitely about it. It is in the Mahdbhasja of Patanjali * 
that the first mention of the term sphota occurs. 

PatahjalVs View of ihetSphota 

Patanjali 4 distinguishes between two aspects of 
words, the sphota and the dhvani ; the former is the per- 
manent element in the word and may be considered 
the essential word, whereas the latter is the actualized 
and ephemeral element and an attribute of the former . 5 
The sphota , as described by Patanjali, may be a single 
letter ( varna ) or a fixed pattern of letters and is the 

1 ibid., p. 222 : * This concept of a predeveloped immanent 
general potentiality centred in the verb itself gives room for the 
acceptance of other factors of complex potentialities such as is the 
sphofa.’ 

2 Mentioned by Katyayana (under Panini, I. 2. 64), Patafijali 
and later grammarians. Some of the verses in the Vakyapadiya are 
supposed to be quotations from Vyadi’s lost work, the Samgraha. 

* Mbh, I, p. 181. 

4 ibid.: 

dhbanih sphotas ca sabddnam dhvanis tu khalu laksyate 
alpo mahdms ca kesamcid ubhayam tat svabhavatah. 

8 ibid. : sphotah sabdah, dhvanih Sabdagunah. 

ibid., p. 3: dvau sabddtman.au, ndyah karyai ca. 
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nornj.; it remains constant and is not affected by the 
peculiarities of the individual speakers. Even when 
pronounced by different speakers with different tempos, 
its linguistic value is the same. The absolute vowel- 
length and the individual peculiarities of the particular 
instances are of the dhvani-s and depend on the indi- 
viduality of the speaker and the effort with which the 
words are uttered. The sphota is permanent and un- 
changing and is manifested by the ephemeral dhvani-s 
uttered by the speaker and heard by the listener. 
These are respectively analogous, to the prakrta-dhvani 
and the vaikrta-dhvani of the later grammarians. 1 

This distinction is supposed to have been made by 
Vyadi. The following verse in the Vakyapadiya (I. 77) 
defining the two types of dhvani-s is considered by some 
commentators to be a quotation from Vyadi’ s famous 
work, the Samgraha : 

varnasya grahane hetuh prakrto dhvanir isyate. 
vrttibhede nimittatvam vaikrtali pratipadyate. 

According to this verse the £ primary sound ’ or prakrta- 
dhvani is defined as the cause of the perception of the 
letters and the ‘ modified sound ’ or the vaikrta-dhvani is 
considered as the cause for the differences in speed of 
utterance ( vrtti ). 

This distinction between the virtual and permanent 
element in language and the ephemeral elements at the 


1 K. A. Subrahmania Iyer, 1 The Doctrine of Sphota ’, JGRI, 
V, p. 121 f.; J. Brough, op. cit., P R. 32-7 . 
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various instances of its actualization is known even to 

r 

Katyayana, though he does not apply the terms sphota 
and dhvani to them. In the discussion of the Panini 
Sutra ‘ taparas tatkalasya V he says 2 that the letters 
(varna-s) are fixed and that the styles of diction (vrtti) 
depend upon the speech habits of the speaker. It is 
while explaining this portion that Patanjali gives the 
term sphota to the letter or the letters taken as a time- 
series pattern and the term dhvani to the actualized 
sound. This is illustrated with the analogy of a drum- ■ 
beat. ‘ When a drum is struck, one drum-beat may 
travel twenty feet, another thirty, another forty; but 
the sphota is precisely such and such a size, the increase 
in length is caused by the sound.’ 3 

Thus it is clear that for Patanjali the sphota is a 
unit of sound as an isolated letter, or a series of letters 
which can be analysed as a succession of sound-units; 
it has a normal and fhced size, and is entirely different 
from the sphota of the. later grammarians, which has no 
size or parts. Patanjali speaks of the sphota of a single 
letter (varna) in discussing the su.tr a ‘ krpo ro lah 
(In the root krp-, r is replaced by 7); he says 5 that 
‘ in both cases (r and l ) it is only the sphota that is 

1 Panini, I. 1. 70. 

2 Mbhy I, p. 181: avasthita varna vaktul ciraciravacanad vrttayo 
vtiisyante . cf. also p. 355. 

8 ibid. : bherim dhatya kaJcid vimsatipadani gacchati , kascit trimsal , 
kascic catvarimfot. sphofas ca tdvdn eva bhavati , dhvanikrta vrddhih. 

4 Panini, VIII. 2. 18. 

5 ibid., p. 26: ubhayatah spho}amdtram nirdtfyate, ra-huter la-srutir 
bhavatitu 
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taught in the sutra \ In other words, an r-sound is 
replaced by an /-sound . 1 

It is true that later commentators like Nagoji 
Bhatta try to read the fully developed sphota theory 
into these statements of Patanjali, but a careful study 
of these passages shows that Patanjali’s conception of 
the sphota was entirely different from that of the later 
grammarians. To him the sphota is not a single indi- 
visible symbol considered as the meaning-bearer, but 
only the unchanging sound-unit, or a time-series pattern 
of such units . 2 

Patanjali seems to have been influenced very much 
by the theory of the Mimamsaka-s about the permanent 
nature of the letters, or varna-s. They distinguished 
between the virtual and permanent sound-units, and 
the sounds produced and heard at the actual instances 
of their utterance. The latter are only the manifesta- 
tions of the former. The rapid, medium and slow 
styles of diction 3 are only for the manifesting agents and 
do not touch the nature of the letters. Samkara says 4 
that when we hear the speech of someone known to 
us, we recognize not only what he says, but also who 
he is; but the latter information is conveyed only by 
the voice and not by the words and cannot, therefore, 
be considered as part of the meaning of the speech. 

1 J. Brough, op. cit., p..37. Thus we get l for r as in kalpita-, 
and / for r as in klpta. 

2 See also K. A. Subrahmania Iyer, loc. cit. 

3 druta, madhyama and vilambita. 

4 Commentary on the Brahmasutra, I. 3. 28. 
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Even though the absolute speed of utterance and pther 
peculiarities of speech are of the sound and not of the 
words, the difference between short and long vowels 
(in Sanskrit) has to be taken as linguistically significant. 
Kumarilabhatta refers to the view that the long vowels 
should not be considered as modifications of the short 
ones, but should be treated as different letters . 1 

The Mimamsa doctrine about the permanence of 
the letters is analogous to the modern theory of 
pihonemes , 2 even though the full significance of the 
modern linguistic theory was not known to the ancient 
Indians. The distinction between the * phonematic 
pattern ’ of the word, termed the sphota by Patanjali, 
and the actual sounds or dhvani'-s produced at the 
instances of their utterance may be compared to de 
Saussure’s duality of langue and parole . 3 * * * * 8 The latter is 
the individual speech-activity and is ephemeral and 
contingent. The langue, on the contrary, is the social 

1 Slokavarttika, Sphotavada section, v. 45 : 

varnantaratvam evahuh kecid dirghaplutadisu. 

■ See also Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics, p. 27 f. 

2 On the modern theory of phonemes see W. F. Twaddell, On 
Defining the Phoneme ; Firth, Technique of Semantics, pp. 54 ff.; 

D. Jones, The Phoneme : Its Nature and Use. cf. Edward Sapir, Selected 

Writings, p. 46 f.: ‘The concept of the phoneme (a functionally 
significant unit in the rigidly defined pattern, or configuration of 
sounds peculiar to a language) as distinct from that of the “ sound ” 

or “ phonetic element ” as such (an objectively definable entity in 

the articulated and perceived totality of speech) is becoming more 

and more familiar to linguists.’ 

8 F. de Saussur t, Cours de Linguistique Generate. 
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product of the faculty of speech and is relatively con- 
stant. The smallest acoustic units of la parole are the 
sounds, whereas the engrams in la langue (the residual 
traces left in the minds of members of the speech com- 
munity) are the phonemes. The phoneme in a lan- 
guage remains the same even when uttered by different 
people at different speeds and intonations. The pho- 
nemes or the phonematic pattern with the normal time 
sequel is analogous to the sphota of Patanjali, and the 
sounds of la parole to his dhvani-s. 

Even though Patanjali’s conception of the sphota is 
different from that developed by Bhartrhari in the 
Vakyapadiya , some of the fundamental problems in 
language perception that led to the assumption of that 
doctrine were not unknown to him. He was fully con- 
scious of the importance of the semantic aspect of 
language. When the Mimamsaka 1 defines a word as 
the aggregate of the letters into which it could be 
analysed, Patanjali defines it as that which, when 
uttered, brings about the notion of the * thing-meant ’. 
In the beginning of the Mahabhasya he raises the ques- 
tion, what is the word ‘ cow ’ ? The final answer he 
gives is : 2 It is that by means of which, when 


1 Sabarabhasya on sutra I. 1. 5: gaur ity atra kah sabdah? gakarau- 
karavisarjaniya iti bhagavan upavarsah. cf. Samkara’s bhasya on 
Brahmasutra, I. 3. 28 : varna eva tu sabda iti bhagavan upavarsah. 

2 Mbh, I, p. I : gaur ity atra kali, sabdah? ... yenoccaritena 
sasnalangulakakudakhuravisaninam sampratyayo bhavati sa sabdah. 

cf. Mandana, Sphofasiddhi, v. 3: arthavasayaprasavanimittam 
sabda isyate. 
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uttered, there arises an understanding of creatures with 
dewlap, tail, hump, hooves and horns. The commen- 
tators have made it clear that here the term ‘ uttered ’ 

( uccarita ) is used in the sense of * revealed ’ or ‘ brought 
to light 5 ( abhivyakta ) . Thus Patanjali lays special 
emphasis on the fact that a word is a word only when 
it has a meaning. This is something against the ortho- 
dox Mimamsa view 1 that an aggregate of letters, when 
manifested, is a linguistic utterance/ even when there is 
no meaning, or when the meaning is not understood. 
Kumarilabhatta says that even the individual letters 
should be considered as a ‘ linguistic piece ’ (. sabda ) 
though they do not convey any meaning , 2 and that in 
the case of words also the idea of the sabda occurs to the. 
hearer even before the meaning is understood . 3 

The problem of the perception of a temporal series 
is also discussed by Patanjali and Katyayana. When a 
word is uttered, the different sounds Come one after 
another in the exact order in which they are uttered. 
There is not a single moment when all the sounds are 
perceived together. Then how is it possible that the 
word is grasped as a whole? In the discussion of the 
Paninisutra , 4 ‘ parah, samnikarsah samhita ’, Katyayana 
raises the objection that it is impossible for the letters, 

1 Slokavarttika , Sphotavada section, v. 5 r 

tasmac chrotraparicchinno yady art ham gamayen na vd 
sarvatha tasya sabdatvam lokasiddham na hiyate . 

2 ibid., v. 7 : na vapratyayakatvat syad ekavarnesv of ab data. 

3 ibid., v. 8 : na ca prag arthavijndnac chrotragrdhye na iabdadhih~ 

4 I. 4. 109. 
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which are destroyed as soon as they are produced, to be 
together and to have a sequence . 1 2 Taking the example 
of the word gauh, Patanjali says that the word cannot 
exist as a whole, since the letters come one after 
another. ‘ When the speech is in g, it cannot be in 
au and h ; when it is in au, it cannot be in g and h ; and 
when it is in li, it cannot be in g and au’ 2 c Each letter 
requires a. special effort to produce it, and it disappears 
as the effort is changed to produce the next letter.’ 3 
The solution to the problem is not given with the help 
of the sphota theory. Patanjali says that even though 
the letters cannot co-exist at the time of utterance, they 
can do so in the mind of the speaker as well as the 
listeners, and that the order of sequence of the letters 
is also to be grasped in the mind on the basis of the 
meaning . 4 Thus it seems that according to Patanjali 
the unity of the word is partly due to the unity of 
meaning; the simultaneous grasping of the word is 
somehow effected in the mind, even though the letters 
that make it up are pronounced separately; the 

1 Mbh, I, p. 356: paurvaparyam akalavyapetarrt * samhita cet 
purvaparabhavad asamhitam. ekaikavarnavartitvad vaca uccaritapra - 
ddhvamsitvac ca varnanam . 

2 ibid. : gaur iti yavad gakare vag vartate naukdre na visarjaniye, yavad 
aukare na gakare na visarjamye , yavad visarjaniye na gakare naukdre. 

3 ibid., p. 355 : yenaiva yatnenaiko varna uccaryate vicchinne varna 
upasamhrtya tam anyam upadaya dvitiyah prayujyate tatha trtiyas tatha' 
caturthah. 

4 ibid., p. 356: 

buddhau krtva sarvas cestdh karta dhiras tanmnnitih 
sabdendrthdn vacydn drsfvd buddhau kurydt paurvaparyam . 
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knowledge of the sequence of the order of the letter is 
also there. Patanjali does not discuss the problem as to 
how this is done. 

The question as to whether or not the individual 
letters in a word have meaning is also discussed by 
Patanjali , 1 though he does not give any final answer, 
since according to him the answer depends on the 
point of view taken. On the one hand it may be said 
that letters are meaningful, since meaning can be 
understood from verbal roots, stems, suffixes and parti- 
cles which consist of a single letter, and also since the 
substitution of a different letter can produce a difference 
to the meaning, while the absence of a letter may make 
it impossible to understand the meaning of a word. 
On the other hand it may also be said that letters are 
meaningless in themselves, since a meaning is not 
understood by the hearer from each letter separately. 
Here we find that Patanjali was conscious of the role of 
letters in building up the higher units which are full 
symbols with a meaning of their own ; but it was left 
to Bhartrhari to develop the theory of symbols in his 
sphota doctrine. Patanjali did not consider the word as 
an indivisible and timeless symbol, apart from the 
letters that are revealed when the word is uttered. Of 
course, unlike the Mlmamsaka-s, he emphasized the 
importance of the meaning-bearing aspect of words; 

1 Mbh, I, p. 220: arthavanto varna dhatupratipadikapratyaya- 
nipatanam ehavarnanam arthadarfanad, varnavyatyaye carttentaragamanad, 
■varnanupalabdhau canarthagateh . . . anarthakas tu prativarnam arthanu- 
palabdheh ... 
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but he could not explain it fully. According to him 
the intelligent man could, somehow, grasp all the letters 
of the word together in the mind, along with the knowl- 
edge of their order of sequence . 1 The unity of the 
word is based mainly on the unity of the meaning. 

Very little is known about the linguistic discussions 
in India during the period after Patanjali and before 
Bhartrhari. From the many references to the various 
theories on many a linguistic problem mentioned in the 
Vakyapadiya A. is certain that the period was one of 
active speculation. The sphota theory of Bhartrhari is 
the culmination of many such attempts in the solution 
of the linguistic problems that were worrying scholars 
in the various philosophical schools. Sahara’s bhasya 
on the Mimamsasutra-s, Vatsyayana’s bhasya on the 
Nyayasutra-s, Vyasa’s bhasya on the Togasutra-s 2 and the 
discussions of the early Buddhist philosophers must have 
greatly influenced Bhartrhari in moulding his views 
about the real nature of language. 

The Nyaya philosophers held 3 that sabda is lin- 
guistic utterance and is only a collection of sounds 
which are produced by the movements of the vocal 

1 Kumarilabhatta says that all schools of thought accept that 
along with the knowledge of sequence, the letters constituting the 
word must be comprehended in the mind as a whole. Slokavarttika , 
Sphotavada section, v. 113: 

sarvesu caivam arthesu manasam sarvavadindm 
. istam samuccayajnanam kramajnanesu satsv api. 

2 There is difference of opinion about the identity of the 
author of the Togasutra-s with the grammarian Patanjali. 

3 Afyayasutra-s, II. 2. 13-38; cf. J. Brough, op. cit., p. 38. 
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organs of the speaker. The sounds vanish as soon as 
they are produced and are, therefore, ephemeral. The 
Naiyayika-s do not accept permanent letters as the 
Mimamsaka-s do; instead, they explain the recognition 
of the letters, when uttered by different persons at 
different times, as due to the fact -that they are partic- 
ular instances of the same Universal; the idea of 
identity is only due to their similarity. According to 
them the meaning of a word is presented to the mind 
of the listener by the last sound aided by the memory 
impressions of the preceding sounds. Since the isolated 
sounds of a word cannot individually present its mean- 
ing, they must do so jointly. Since they come one 
after another into the mind, they are not perceived 
together as a whole. Each sound perceived leaves its 
impression behind, and the apprehension of the last 
sound, aided by the accumulated impressions of the 
preceding sounds, presents the meaning of the word. 

This view is linguistically quite unsatisfactory. 
Even if we admit that the sense data are received as a 
series of atomic perceptions, we have again to assume 
that we remember, through the impressions, not only 
the various sounds, but also their order. If the sounds 
are also remembered in the same order in which they 
are uttered, how could they be simultaneously grasped? 
And how could these sounds be a meaning-bearing 
word? The sounds by themselves have no capacity to 
attach themselves directly to a meaning; so it is neces- 
sary to postulate a single entity as the meaning-bearer. 
To explain how meaning is understood from a word or 
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a sentence, it is necessary to assume that the word or 
the sentence is a single meaning-bearing unit. This is 
what the sphota doctrine really does . 1 

The Mimamsaka-s who defined a word as the 
aggregate of the letters which make it up were also 
forced to accept a theory similar to that of the 
Naiyayika-s. Sahara says 2 that the meaning is con- 
veyed by the last letter aided by the impressions pro- 
duced in the mind by the preceding letters. The main 
difference between the views held by the Naiyayika-s 
aiid the Mimamsaka-s is that the former considered the 
letters to be ephemeral, whereas the latter believed that 
the letters are permanent. The impressions or sams- 
kara-s are the traces left on the mind by experience and 
can produce the recollection, when needed, of what 
has been experienced. They are analogous to the 
* engrams ’ in modern psychology. The samskara-s of 
the individual letters in a word can produce only the 
recollection of the letters heard; they have no power to 
convey the meaning. So the Mimamsaka-s have to 
assume a special power for these samskara-s to convey 
the meaning also . 3 Again, the order in which the 
letters are uttered is only for the act of utterance and 

1 cf. J. Brough, op. cit., p. 38. 

2 Sabarabhasya on sutra I. 1. 5: purvapurvavarnajanitasamskdra- 
sahito 3 ntyo varnah pratydyaka ity adosah. 

3 Kumarilabhatta says that there is no harm in assuming 
such an additional function to the samskara-s . Slokavarttika , 
Sphotavada section, v. 102: 

yady apt smrtihetutvam samskdrasya vyavasthitam 
artfidntaresu samarthyam na tasya pratisidhyate. 
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hot for the letters themselves, which, according to the 

* 

Mlmamsaka-s, are permanent. But unless we assume 
the order of sequence to these impressions, the process, 
of understanding meaning cannot be explained. 

The Togasutra speaks "about the confusion among 
ordinary people of the spoken word, the c thing-meant * 
and the concept formed in the mind, and explains it as 
due to the erroneous mutual superimposition of these: 
sabdarthapratyayanam itaretarddhydsdt samkarali. While ex- 
plaining- this passage, Vyasa discusses 1 the problem, 
connected with the auditory perception of speech. His 
explanation is almost on the lines of the sphota theory, 
though Vyasa does not use the term sphota at all. He 
says that when a series of letters is uttered in the con- 
ventional order, the mind of the hearer grasps it as an 
indivisible unit having no time sequence. This unity, 
termed a word, is, in every case, brought to light by 
a single effort of the mind. It is the knowledge of the 
last letter that operates on the mind and makes it 
grasp the whole word as a single unit. It is indivisible, 
has no time sequence, and is not made up of separate 
letters. The minds of the members of the speech com- 
munity are permeated by the use of speech to which no 

1 Bhasya on Togasutra, III. 17 : tad etesam arthasamketavacchinnandm 
upasamhrtadhvanikramdndm ya eko buddhinirbhasas tad padam ekabud- 
dhivisayam ekaprayatnaksiptam abhagam akramam avarnam bauddham 
antyavarnapratyayavyaparopasthapitam paratra pratipipadayisaya Varrtair 
evabhidhiyamanair uccaryamanaih sruyamdnais ca srotrbhir anadivagvyava- 
hdravasandnuviddhaya lokabuddhya siddhavat sampratipattya pratiyate. 
See also Samkara’s commentary on this passage. Patanjala-Toga- 
sutra-bhasya-vivaranam, Madras Govt. Oriental Series, No. XCIV. 
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beginning can be assigned; hence the word is under- 
stood by people as something real in itself. Thus arises 
the common understanding of the word. Really this is 
due to an erroneous superimposition of the word, the 
object and the concept, and is based on memory. 

Even among the ancient Indian grammarians who 
accepted the sphota as the essential element in speech, 
there was difference of opinion about the real nature of 
the sphota. In the Vakyapadiya Bhartrhari refers to some 
of these earlier theories. According to one school of 
thought , 1 the sphota consisted of the original articulated 
sounds produced by the contact of the different vocal 
organs with the various places of articulation. These 
sounds disappear as soon as they are produced, but 
they are the cause of producing other sounds which 
spread in all directions like the reflections of the original 
sounds. These subsequent sounds produced by the 
sphota are called the dhvani-s. These move like waves , 2 3 
becoming weaker and weaker as they go farther 
and farther from the sphota. 3 The absolute length and 
other individual peculiarities are only for the dhvani-s, 
though they seem to be for the sphota itself. T his is 

1 VP, I. 103: 

yah sarnyogavibhdgabhydm karanair up aj any ate 
sa sphotah, sabdajah sabdd dhvanayo ? nyair udahrtdh „ 

2 Commentary on VP, I. 103: vicisamtdnavac ca .srotram dasa- 
digavasthitdndm upagacchanti. 

3 cf. K. A. Subrahmania Iyer, £ Who are the Anitya-sphota- 
vadins ? POC, 1935, pp. 258 ff. 

10 
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similar to the view held by Patanjali himself . 1 In fact 
the commentator of the Vakyapadtya, while explaining 
this view, gives the illustration of the drum and the 
stick found in the Mahabhasja itself . 2 

Another theory, slightly different from the previous 
one, is that both the dhvani-s and the sphota are pro- 
duced simultaneously. According to the previous theory 
the sphota is produced first; but according to this theory 
there is no interval between the production of the sphota 
and the dhvani-s. The sphota is the central sound and 
may be compared to a flame; the dhvani-s are like the 
light spreading in all directions . 3 Sometimes we hear 
the dhvani-s without recognizing the sphota , just as we 
perceive the light even without seeing the flame. These 
two theories hold that the sphota is produced by human 
effort and is ephemeral. 

According to the third view mentioned in the 
Vakyapadtya regarding the nature of the sphota and the 
dhvani-s, the former is the class and the latter are 
its members. Bhartrhari says that according to some 
the sphota is the class revealed by the various individual 
instances and the dhvani-s are the members of this class . 4 

1 Patafijali is generally considered to have held the view that 
the sphota is permanent; but the Mahabhasya passage could be 
explained as supporting this theory also. 

2 Commentary on VP, I. 104: yatha bhendandabhighatajasya 
karyaparampara duram anupatati. 

8 VP, I. 105: durat prabheva dipasya dhvanimatram tu laksyate. 

4 VP, I. 94: 

anekavyaktyabhivyangya jdtih sphota iti smrta 
kaiscid; vyaktaya evdsya dhvanitvena prakalpitdh. 

cf. J.' Brough, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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Many, scholars have taken this theory as that of Bhartr- 
hari himself. Even Bhattoji Dlksita quotes this verse in 
support of the view that Bhartrhari accepted the Class- 
sphota theory . 1 Here it is important to note that for 
Bhartrhari the sphota is the word or the sentence taken 
as a single meaningful unit; if he accepts the concept 
of the class, it will be a class whose members are them- 
selves sphota-s. The identification of sphota with the 
class of dhvani-s, without any reference to the meaning- 
bearing aspect , 2 is entirely against Bhartrhari’s concep- 
tion of sphota . 3 

This third view about the sphota, mentioned by 
Bhartrhari, is analogous to the view expressed by Ber- 
trand Russell. He says : 4 * The spoken word “ dog ” is 
not a single entity: it is a class of similar movements 
of the tongue, throat and larynx. Just as jumping is 
one class of bodily movements, and walking another, 
so the uttered word “ dog ” is a third class of bodily 
movements. The word “ dog ” is a universal, just as 
dog is a universal.’ 


1 Sabdakaustubha, p. 11. "Bhattoji Diksita took the first line of 
the verse as a complete statement; but, as Nagoji Bhatta has shown 
(, Sphofavada , p. 99), the word kaifcit is to be taken with the first 
line. 

2 Patanjali’s statement ( Mbh , I, p. 26) ubhayatah sphofamatram 
mrdisyate, ra-huter la-Irutir bhavatiti is also taken to be in support 
of this theory of Cla.ss-sphofa. 

3 J. Brough, loc. cit. 

4 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 24. 
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Referring to the sphota theory of the Indian gram- 
marians Prof. P. T. Raju says : 1 ‘ This school believes in 
a sort of universal called sphota for every word also like 
“cow”, “house” and “man”. For though these 
words are uttered by different persons at different times 
with different intonation, pitch, etc., they are recog- 
nized to be the same, and though the syllables of the 
word are uttered in succession, they are comprehended 
together; and both facts can be explained by postu- 
lating a unitary word-universal called sphota.’ This is 
only the third view about the nature of the sphota 
referred to by Bhartrhari, and should not be taken to 
be the final view accepted by Bhartrhari and the later 
grammarians. 

Bhartrhari’ s Discussion about the Nature of the Sphota 

Bhartrhari begins the discussion on the sphota theory 
with the observation that words or sentences can be 
considered under two aspects, as sound-patterns or as 
meaning-bearing symbols. He says that in meaningful 
language, linguists recognize two entities, both of which 
may be called words: one is the underlying cause of the 
articulated sounds, while the other is attached to the 
meaning: 2 

dvav upadanasabdesu sabdau sabdavido viduh 

eko nimittam sabdandm aparc ’rthe prayujyate. 

1 ‘ The Universal in the Western and the Indian Philosophy ’, 
Radhakrishrian, Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour of 
His Sixtieth Birthday , p. 394. 

2 VP, I. 44. 
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The fprmer is the sound-pattern which is the external 
facet of the language symbol, while the latter is the 
semantic facet which expresses the meaning. Janus- 
like, words have two faces : the external face looks at 
the sounds ( dhvani ), while the internal face looks at the 
meaning (artha). The underlying cause of the articu- 
lated sounds ( sabdanam nimittam ) is the sound-pattern 
which underlies instances of the utterance of the word; 
this abstract sound-pattern with the time-sequence still 
attached to it is called prakrta-dkvani and is the external 
aspect of the language. The internal aspect, which is 
directly attached to the meaning is the sphota which is 
the pardess, integral linguistic symbol . 1 

This fundamental dichotomy between form and 
content in language is mentioned by Panini himself in 
the sutra : 2 svam rupam sabdasydsabdasamjha, ‘ A word (in a 
grammatical rule) which is not a technical term denotes 
its own form ’. On this sutra Katyayana says: 3 sabda- 
purvako hy arthe sampratyayas, tasmad arthanivrttUi. ‘ The 

1 The term upadanasabda stands for the speech-unit in language. 
It is only the linguist who recognizes these two aspects in it, for 
‘ sound and signification, form and function, are inseparable in 
the life of language ’. The underlying cause of the articulated 
sounds is the prdkrta-dhvani (which is the cause of vaikrta-dhvani ). 
The internal aspect which is attached to meaning is the sphofa. 
Some explain the former as the sphota and the latter as the dhvani 
(G. N. Bhattacharya, ‘A Study in the Dialectics of Sphota’, 
Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Calcutta University, 1937, p. 13; 
Suryanarayana Sukla’s commentary on the verse). See also the 
explanation of the passage by Prof. J. Brough, loc. cit. 

2 Panini, I. 1. 68. 

3 Mbh, I, p. 176. 
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understanding of the thing-meant is preceded by that of 
the word; hence in a grammatical context, the question 
of the thing-meant does not arise.’ A word can signify 
its own form, as well as the thing meant by it. One is 
the name and the other is the thing-named. Bhartr- 
hari says 1 that every word, first of all, expresses its own 
class, thereafter it is fictionally superimposed on the 
form of the class of things. In grammatical discussions 
where the thing-meant is irrelevant, it is only the form 
that is signified by a word (which is not a technical 
term) . Thus, by the rule 2 ‘ agni (fire) has the suffix eya ’ 
(agner dhak ), it is only to the form of the word that the 
suffix is added, and not to the fire or even to words 
synonymous to it. 

Bhartrhari says: ‘Just as a technical term like 
vrddhi, while linked to its own form, is also attached to 
what is named by it, namely, the speech-entities sym- 
bolized by adaic (i.e., a, ai, and au ), so likewise this 
word agni (in the sutra), which linked to the word agni (in 
everyday use, i.e. the meaning “ fire ”) is also attached 
to the sound agni, which in this context has the word 
agni as the thing-expressed. The word which is uttered 
in ordinary usage must certainly not be the one which 
partakes of the operation (of adding the suffix). But in 
conveying this other sense, its power (to convey the 

1 VP, III. 1. 6: 

svdjdtifi prathamam tahdaih sarvair evdbhidhiyate 
tato 9 rthajdtirupe§u tadadhyaropakalpana * 

For a discussion of the problem, see Brough, loc. cit. 

* Panini, IV. 2. 33. 
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normal sense) is not impeded.’ 1 Bhartrhari emphasizes 
again and again the fact that a word has a double 
power; it can convey an idea of the form of. an expres- 
sion as well as its content. He explains the problem 
by means of various illustrations. Language is similar 
to light and consciousness in so far as it can reveal 
itself and also reveal other things. Just as conscious- 
ness can be conscious of itself, while being conscious of 
other things, 2 3 and just as a light can reveal itself while 
revealing other objects, 2 so also every word has the 
power of referring to itself as well as to the external 
things symbolized by it. 

The Buddhists also accept 4 this twofold power of 
words to express their own identity as well as the things 
symbolized by them; but this character is cognized only 
when they become the subject of conventional relation, 
and not at the time of perception. It is only in the 
determinate knowledge that follows a perception that 
the relation between word and meaning is understood. 
At the time of perception of the sounds of the words, 
it is only the sound that is known; the expressive power 
does not belong to the sound at that time. 

1 VP, I. 59-61. See the translation by J. Brough, op. cit., p. 29. 

2 VP, I. 50: 

atmarupam yathd jnane jneyarupam ca driyate 
artharupam tathd sabde svarupam ca prakasate. 

3 VP, 1.55: 

grahyatvam grahakatvam ca doe sakti tejaso yathd 
tathaiva sarvasabddndm ete prthag iva sthite. 

4 Satkari Mookerjee, op. cit., p. 296 fif. 
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The grammarians too accept that words will have 
to be taken as referring to themselves until the relation 
between the word and the meaning is known. Thus, 
Patanjali says that when we do not hear a word pro- 
perly, we ask, ‘ What did you say? ’, thereby indicating 
that we have not understood the form of the word. 1 

Bhartrhari’s analysis envisages three aspects of the 
language situation : 2 (1) the vaikrta-dhvani, the individual 
instance of the utterance in purely phonetic terms. It 
is the actual sounds spoken by the speaker and heard 
by the listener. It includes all the various differences 
in intonation, tempo, pitch, etc. depending on the 
individual speakers. (2) The prakrta-dhvani , the phono- 
logical structure, the sound-pattern of the norm; or, 
from another point of view, the name of the class of 
which the various instances are members. This is 
indicated by the vaikrta-dhvani. All the non-linguistic 
personal variations are eliminated at this stage. Both 
the speaker and the listener are conscious of the normal 
phonological pattern alone. The time-sequence is still 
present in this. The prakrta-dhvani may be considered 
as the acoustic image of the normal expression, or. the 
expression in the mind, keeping the time-order with it. 
(3) The sphota, the integral linguistic symbol, which is 
the unit of meaning, but which cannot be pronounced 
or written. This is manifested by the prakrta-dhvani. 
In fact it is the prakrta-dhvani considered as an integral, 
meaning-bearing, linguistic sign. 

1 Mbh, I, p. 176; VP, I. 57; J. Brough, op. cit., p. 31. 

*J. Brough, op. cit., p. 40. 
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The sphota as explained by Bhartrhari is something 
analogous to the linguistic sign, which in the termino- 
logy of de Saussure 1 has two facets : the signifiant and 
the signifie, that which means and that which is meant. 
In the Indian philosophy these two are called, respec- 
tively, sab da and artha. W. M. Urban has shown 2 
beyond any shadow of doubt the existence of a bi-polar 
relation between the signifiant and the signifie . The 
glossematic school of linguistics under Prof. Hjelmslev 
also accepts this parallelism between the plane of con- 
tent and that of expression in language. Prof. Hjelmslev 
says : 3 ‘ The sign is a two-sided entity, with a Janus- 
like perspective in two directions, and with effect in 
two respects: “ outwards ” toward the expression-sub- 
stance and “ inwards ” toward the content-substance.’ 
* The sign is, then — paradoxical as it may seem — a sign 
for content-substance and a sign for an expression- 
substance.’ Explaining this view, Andre Martinet says : 4 
4 According to the glossematicians language has recourse 
to two different types of substance for its two planes. 
On the plane of expression the substance may be 
phonic and therefore perceptible to the auditory organ; 
(but it is also commonly graphic and therefore usually 
perceptible and any other perceptible object could be 
.used, although may not be quite so conveniently, for 

1 Cours, pp. 98 ff. 

2 Language and Reality, pp. 66, 115. 

8 Prolegomena to a Theory of Meaning, p. 36. 

4 ‘ Structural Linguistics ’, Anthropology Today , c ited by 
A. L. Kroeber, Chicago, 19-53, p. 582. 
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the same purpose). On' the plane of content the sub- 
stance is of a mental, semantic nature.’ 

The modern linguist considers the linguistic sign 
as a functional term, based on the relationship between 
the signifiant and the signijie, the sabda and the 
artha. But to Bhartrhari this sphota is an independent 
entity which is revealed by the prakrta-dhvani. And it is- 
this sphota or the linguistic sign (le signe of de Saussure) 
which conveys the sense. 

The distinction between the actual sounds of speech 
uttered during each occurrence of the speech ( vaikrta - 
dhvani) and the engrams left behind by them in la 
langue or the phonematic pattern or the acoustic images 
( images acoustiques, prakrta-dhvani) is accepted by the 
modern linguists also . 1 

Bhartrhari emphasizes the fundamental truth : 
that, strictly speaking, words are psychical entities 
{sab do buddhisthah) 2 which reveal themselves through 
the articulate sounds. As A. H. Gardiner says , 3 ‘ it is 
only inaccurately, though by a sort of necessary inaccu- 
racy, that the name of “ words ” is given to the articu- 
late sounds which pass between speaker and listener 
‘As words exist in the possession of every individual 
(of a linguistic community), they are" psychical entities, 
comprising on the one hand an area of meaning, and. 
on the other hand the image of a particular sound 
susceptible of being physically reproduced whenever- 

x Cours , pp. 97-103, 141-69. 

2 VP 9 I. 46: sab do ’pi buddhisthah srutinam karanam prthak. 

3 Gardiner, Speech and Language , p. 69. 
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wanted / 1 Even earlier thinkers in India had recog- 
nized the fact that the word is something more than 
the audible sounds uttered by the speaker and heard 
by the listener; Vyasa, in the Yogasutrabhasya states 
clearly that the word is to be grasped in the' mind, 
though it is brought together by the sounds . 2 Even 
the Mimamsaka-s who considered the word as an aggre- 
gate of the permanent letters (varna-s) in a fixed order 
recognized that it is much more than the articulate 
sounds. 

De Saussure also emphasized 3 the fact that both 
the aspects of the sign, the signijiant and the signifie, are 
mental: the former is the acoustic image or the psy- 
chical entity which belongs to la langue, and the latter 
is the idea (idie) . The Indian grammarians too main- 
tain the subjectivity of both the word and the meaning 
( sabda and artha ). Nagesabhatta says 4 in the Laghu- 
manjusa that in reality the meaning is only subjective 
and the word is also subjective. 

The concept of sphota is something more than 
what is generally implied by the term linguistic sign. 
The relationship between the word and the meaning 
is an essential factor for the sphota concept as for the 
sign. There is no sphota without meaning; it is the 

1 ibid., p. 70. 

* Yogasutrabhasya, under sutra III. 17: padarn punar na.da.nu~ 
samharabuddhinirgrahyam. 

3 Cours, p. 98 f. 

* Laghumafljusa, p. 45; S. Varma, ‘Analysis of Meaning in. 
Indian Semantics p. 14. See also Kaiyata on Panini, V. 2. 94- 
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meaning-bearing nature of an expression that makes it 
a sphota (when considered as a whole apart from its parts 
which are irrelevant) . In fact the sphota is the signifiant 
taken as a timeless and indivisible symbol denoting a 
meaning. The time-order of the signifiant is merely a 
means for revealing the timeless and partless sphota. 

Even though the sphota is an integral symbol which 
is indivisible and timeless, it can be revealed only by 
means of the sound in a time-series pattern. The fact 
that the sound is produced serially is no argument for 
considering the sphota to have a time sequence. The 
individual sounds of the letters that we hear in the 
course of revealing the .sphota seem to be present in the 
sphota itself only because of our incapacity to hear the 
symbol apart from the sounds. 

How the Sphota is Comprehended 

The sphota — the word or the sentence located in the 
minds (of the speaker and the listener) and taken as an 
integral symbol — is revealed by the sounds produced in 
a fixed order. The sounds are only the manifesting agen- 
cies and have no function other than that of revealing 
the symbol. Each sound helps in manifesting this 
sphota, the first one vaguely, the next one more clearly 
and so on, until the last one, aided by the impressions 
of the preceding perceptions, reveals it clearly and dis- 
tinctly. It is one and the same sphota that is revealed 
by each one of these letters. Bhartrhari says 1 that 

1 VP, I. 85: nadair ahitabijayam antyena dhvanina saha 
avrttiparipakayam buddhau dabdo ’ vadhdryate . 
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‘ with the last sound, the word is grasped in the mind 
(of the hearer) where the seed has been sown by the 
sounds, and which has been brought to ripeness by the 
telling over in order ( [avrtti ) of the sounds ’- 1 This 
sphota is one and indivisible; the sounds uttered to- 
reveal this sphota cannot be considered as parts of the 
essential word or sphota , but only as diacritical marks 
to reveal the identity of the whole word. The process 
of revelation of the word by the sounds is from the 
indeterminate stage to the determinate stage; it begins 
from complete ignorance, passes through partial knowl- 
edge and ends in complete knowledge. 

The process of comprehension of the sphota is illus- 
trated by the grammarians by means of various ana- 
logies. It is like a jeweller examining a precious stone 
by looking at it steadily for some time to enable hi m 
to determine its real value. He has a series of percep- 
tions: the first one gives him a general knowledge of 
the gem; each subsequent perception helps in revealing 
the real nature of the gem, until the last perception, 
aided by the impressions of the previous ones, helps 
him to grasp the real value of the gem completely and 
dearly. 2 Bhartrhari has given another analogy; it is 
that of a student trying to learn a verse by heart by 


1 J. Brough, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Spho}asiddhi, p. 131': yathd ratnapariksinah pariksamdnasya pra- 
thamasamadhigamdnupakhydtam anupdkhyeyatupapratyayopdhitasarrtskdra- 
fupdhitavUesdydm buddhau kramena carame cetasi cakasti ratnatattvam. 
See also Vacaspatimisra ( Tattvabindu , p. 20 f.) for the same analogy. 
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reading it repeatedly . 1 It is the last reading, aided by 
the impressions left behind by the previous readings, that 
helps the student to know the verse fully. 

Even though each letter causes a vague cognition 
of the indivisible sphota, the letter also figures in the 
cognition. It is the cognition of the whole that is 
significant and therefore important. The whole taken 
as an integral symbol is something different from the 
parts that constitute it, and the parts may be consi- 
dered as irrelevant and illusory. It is not the existence, 
of the cognition of the parts that is denied, for we do 
undoubtedly cognize the individual letters; it is their 
significance that is in question . 2 The sphota is the 
object of cognition; but it is in the form of the letters 
that this cognition takes place. This is an instance of 
a series of errors leading finally to the truth. Even 
invalid cognitions can sometimes lead one to a valid 
knowledge ; a false hypothesis can be of help in getting 
at the truth. Bhartrhari explains it by means of some 
examples . 3 Sometimes a tree may appear as an ele- 
phant when seen from a long distance, or a rope be 
mistaken for a snake in a place without sufficient light; 
but close and careful observation will ultimately reveal 

1 VP, I. 83: 

yathanuvakah sloko va sodhatvam upagacchati 
avrttya na tu sa granthah pratyavrtti nirupyate. 

2 S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, ‘ Vacaspati’s Criticism of the 
Sphota Theory 9 , Journal of Oriental Research 9 MsidT 2 iS 9 1932, pp.311-14. 

3 VP, I. 90-1 and the commentary thereon. See also K. A. 
Subrahmania Iyer, 4 The Doctrine of Sphota 9 , JGRI> vol. V f 
j?t. 1, pp. 121 ff. 
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its real identity. In the final cognition the object and 
the form become one. This correct cognition can take 
place without any change in the circumstances. Stand- 
ing in the same place and looking steadily at the object 
we get the correct cognition of the tree or the rope. 
So also in language the real object of utterance is the 
sphota , though the form is that of the letters themselves . 1 

Even though each letter in the word or sentence 
has the capacity of revealing the same indivisible sphota, 
■every one of them is necessary, since the complete and 
distinct manifestation of the word is effected only with 
the perception of the last letter. Hence the subsequent 
letters in the word are not at all superfluous. Accord- 
ing to the Mimamsaka-s, when a word is uttered, the 
individual sounds reveal only the permanent letters or 
the sound-units (which are analogous to the phonemes 
of modern linguists), and nothing more than these; 
these act as a stimulus to produce the reaction of 
recognition of the meaning. But according to the 
grammarians it is the whole indivisible word that is 
revealed by the sounds, or by the letters indicated by 
the sounds. The function of the letters in revealing the 
integral sphota is based on their ‘ value 5 in differentiating 
one word from another. Thus, while uttering the word 
gauh, the function of the letter g is to distinguish the 
word from all other words that do not begin with the 
letter g. This essential nature of the function of letters 
in the building up of a word is noticed by Vyasa in his 

. 1 See also Tattvabindu, p. 21, for a similar analogy. 
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Yogasutra-bhasya . 1 He says: ‘ The power of speech has 
its function in the utterance of the various sounds and 
the ear has for its object only the series of sounds. It 
is the mind of the listener that grasps the sounds as a 
significant unit at the end of the final sound. As the 
individual sounds cannot co-exist, they do not naturally 
aid one another. One by one they come into being, 
and vanish without touching the word; so none of them 
can be considered to have attained the form of a unit- 
word. On the other hand, each one of these letters 
may be said to have the essence of the word and the 
potential capacity to express almost everything, in so 
far as, by association with other letters, in various com- 
binations, it can form different words. Though a 
universe of meanings can thus be attached to a single 
letter, this potential capacity is limited by convention 
on account of the order of sequence in which the letters 
are uttered. Thus, the potential capacity of the letters 
g, au and h is restricted to the object having dewlap, 
horn, etc. when they follow one another in the partic- 
ular sequence, gauh . 2 Of course, Vyasa was not fully 

1 Yogabhasya on sutra III. 17: 

tatra vdg varnesv evarthavati. srotram ca dhvaniparindmamdtra- 
visayam. padam punar nddamisamharabuddhinirgrahyam iti. varna eka- 
samayasambhavitvat paraniranugrahatmanas te padam asamsprsyanupor 
sthapyavirbhutas tirobhutas ceti pratyekam apadasvarupa ucyante. 

2 ibid.: varnah punar ekaikali padatma sarvabhidhanasaktipracitah 
sahakdrivarnantarapratiyogitvad vaisvarupyam ivapannah. purvas cotta- 
rena uttaras' ca purvena visese ’vasthapita ity evam bahavo varnah krama- 
nurodhino ’ rthasamketenavacchinnd iyanta ete sarvdbhidhanasaktiparivrtta 
gakaraukdravisarjaniyah sasnadimantam artham dyqtayantiti. 
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conscious of the sphota doctrine as developed by Bhartr- 
hari and Mandanamisra ; that is why he is trying to 
explain the function of the letters in conveying the 
meaning of the word. But a similar argument will 
explain how the individual letters reveal the word- 
symbol or sphota. 

This is what we find in the Sphotatattvanirupana of 
Sesakrsna , 1 where a reasonable explanation, on the 
basis of Vyasa’s remarks, is given about the function 
of the individual letters in revealing the integral word. 
He says that when a man utters the sound ka with the 
intention of saying kamalam (a lotus) , we know that he 
is trying to utter a word beginning with ka. Thus, the 
whole word is vaguely suggested by the first syllable 
itself, for it gives a clue to the identity of the word. 
When he utters the next syllable ma, we have another 
clue and the word can more clearly be guessed, since 
it narrows the field. All the words that do not begin 
with karna are now excluded. Still the word is not 
quite clear, for we do not know whether he is going to 
say kamalam or kamanam. when the last sound lam is 
also uttered, the word is known fully and clearly. Thus, 
the function of the letters in a word is to build up the 
higher unit; they have no meaning of their own; their 
value consists in differentiating one word from another. 

I Sphotatattvanirupana, ip- 10 : tathd hi kamalam ity ukte kakdrama~ 

kdranubhave ’pi kirn kamaliyah sphotah kamaniyo veti samdeho ndpagacchati 
tdvad ydvan na caramo to no vanubhuyate . iasrndd isattvam samdigdhatvwp 
nUcitatvarn tv a sphufataratvam. (Quoted by K. A. Subrahinania 
Iyer, op. cit., p. 136.) 

ii 
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This conception of the function of the letters in the 
manifestation of the sphota is analogous to the Apoha 
theory of the Buddhists ; 1 for the value of each letter 
in the word is its being different from all the other 
possible letters. It may also be compared to the view 
of some modern linguists that the significance of the 
phonemes — the smallest significant units in a language 
— lies in their differentiation value. Bhartrhari’s state- 
ment that the individual letters in a word or sentence 
have no direct connection with the meaning, but are 
merely concerned with the manifestation of the lin- 
guistic sign or the sphota which is the real meaning- 
bearer, is quite in keeping with the claim of modern 
linguists that the basic assumptions that underlie phone- 
mics can be stated without any mention of mind and 
meaning, and that the structural analysis of a language 
need not necessarily involve considerations of meaning. 

The sphota is not an imperceptible entity 2 assumed 
by the grammarian to explain how a temporal series of 
sound-patterns can express a unitary sense; it is some- 
thing which is actually perceived in speech situations. 
The very fact that a word or sentence is cognized 
gradually from the vague indeterminate stage to the 
clear determinate stage shows that it is through 

1 The Apoha doctrine is discussed above ; see pp. 78-94. 

*D. M. Datta’s statement (The Six Ways of Knowing, p. 250) 
that, ‘ In reality, however, corresponding to every word perceived, 
there is an unperceived, partless symbol which directly presents the 
meaning ’ does not seem to be accurate, for the sphota is the 
perceived word itself, taken as a partless symbol. 
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perception that this cognition takes place; for, as 
Mandanamisra points out , 1 it is only in perceptive 
cognition that a gradual process from the indistinct 
to the distinct, through increasing degrees of clarity, 
is possible; in the case of other means of cognition we 
have either a clear knowledge, or no knowledge at all. 

In fact one of the arguments adduced by the gram- 
marians in favour of the sphota theory is the experience 
that people have in actual speech situations about the 
word or the sentence as a single entity. Nagesabhatta 
says that the justification for the existence of the sphota 
and for its unity is the realization ‘ This is one word, 
one sentence \ 2 In the Sarvadarsanasamgraha also it is 
stated that the acceptance of the sphota is based on 
direct perception itself, since it is a common experience 
that a word like c cow ’ is a unique entity, apart from 
the different letters we seem to hear in it . 3 The same 
idea is stressed in the Sphotasiddhi 4 5 and the Tattva- 
binduP Jayantabhatta also mentions 6 the grammarians ’ 

1 Sphofasiddhi , verse 23 : 

pratyaksajhananiyaid vyaktdvyaktdvabhdsitd 
mandntaresu grahanam athavd naiva hi grahah . 

(There is no vagueness in non-perceptual knowledge.) 

2 Mahabhasyapradipoddyota, vol. I, p. 1 1 : idam ekam padam ekam 
vdkyam iti pratyayah sphotasattve tadekatve ca pramdnam . 

3 Sarvadarsanasamgraha , p. 299 : pratyaksam evdtra pramdnam , gaur 
ity ekam padam iti ndndvarndtiriktaikapaddvagateh sarvajaninatvdt . 

4 Sphotasiddhi , p. 171 : sphotdtmd tu pratyaksavedaniyah. 

5 Tattvabindu , p. 23: sarvajamnam api padam iti vdkyam iti caika* 
visayanubhavam. 

6 Nyayamanjari , p. 371 : srautre pratyaye pratibhasamdnah. 
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view that the sphota is cognized through direct auditory- 
perception . 1 In the discussion of the sphota doctrine, 
Samkara presents the grammarian as saying, ‘ I do not 
postulate a new entity called sphota ; I know it through 
perception .’ 2 3 Even the critics of the sphota doctrine 
do not deny the common experience of the word or 
the sentence as a unique entity; they only try to explain 
it in a different way. 

Thus, it is argued by Vacaspatimisra in the Tattva- 
bindu 3 that the unitariness that is commonly experienced 
regarding the word or the sentence is based on some 
limitation ( upddhi ) like that of the experiences of an 
army or a forest, and that it need not be real. Two 
such extraneous adjuncts which produce the notion of 
unitariness are given: being the content of a single 
cognition, and being the cause of the cognition of one 
idea . 4 The critics of the sphota doctrine base their 
arguments mainly on these two points. 

1 G. N. Bhattacharyya ‘ A Study in the Dialectics of Sphota 
pp. 44, 68) criticizes Jayantabhatta for misinterpreting the gram- 
marian’s view. ‘ We do not subscribe to Jayanta’s views when he 
says that sphota is perceived by the auditory organ ’ ; his argument 
that the sphota is known through mental perception ( manasa - 
pratyaksa ) is based on a passage in the Tattvabindu, p. 16; but from 
its commentary by Par ames vara, it is clear that the term manasa- 
pratyaKsa in the passage refers to prayatnabheda and not to sphofa . 
See also Nagesa, Uddyota on Mahabfiasyapradipa, p. 66 (Nimaya 
Sagar Press ed.) : vastutas tu sphota eva sroiragrahyah. 

2 Brahmasutrabhasya on I. 3. 28: na kalpayamy aham sphofam 
pratyajcsam eva tv enam avagacchami. 

3 Tattvabindu, pp. 50 ff. 

4 ekavjjnanavisayata and ekabhidheyapratyayahetuta. 
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S j.mkara criticizes the sphota doctrine on the ground 
that the apprehension of a temporal or spatial series can 
be explained as due to the .synthesizing activity 1 of the 
mind. He holds that ‘ though a series cannot be appre- 
hended as a whole through perception, we have, after 
all the members of a series have been perceived one by 
one, a memory of all the members combined together. 
We have in experience, in all cases of temporal and 
spatial series, the knowledge of wholes which preserve 
the internal relation obtaining among their component 
mepibers.’ 2 We have to accept it on the basis of such 
an experience. Samkara says: ‘That one compre- 
hensive cognition which follows upon the apprehension 
of the successive letters of a word has for its object the 
entire aggregate of the letters constituting the word, 
and not anything else.’ 3 He illustrates this point with 
various analogies. ‘ The ideas which we have of a 
row, for instance, or a wood or an army, or of the 
numbers ten, hundred, thousand, and so on, show that 
also such things as comprise several unities can become 
the objects of one and the same cognitional act.’ 4 The 
particular order of sequence determines the nature of 
the word; just as ants produce the idea of a row only 

1 Samkara calls it samastapratyavamarsini buddhi or the intellect 
having the power of holding together the separate memories into 
one whole. The same is mentioned by Vacaspatimisra as the 
ekavijhanavisayata. 

2 D. M. Datta, op. cit., p. 253; see also Brahmasv.tr abhasya, on 
sutra 1. 3. 28. 

3 Thibaut’s translation of the Brahmasutrabhasya, p. 209. 

4 ibid. , p. 209. 
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when they march one after the other, so the letters also 
constitute the idea of a certain word only if they follow 
one another in a certain order. 

The sphota theory itself presupposes something like 
this as the means of revealing the sphota, namely a 
comprehensive cognition of the letters in their proper 
order. The theory has to accept that the intellect has 
the power to interpret a series of sense-data as a finished 
Gestalt. Samkara and the Mimamsaka-s do not explain 
how simultaneity and succession are compatible in the 
same act of the mind; the Naiyayika-s who consider 
that the synthesis of the letters is based on memory 
(samuhalambanasmrti) are also at a loss to explain this 
problem. Their difficulty is mainly due to the fact that 
to them the present is an instant. The modern psy- 
chologists have shown that even the present has a dura- 
tion of its own and extends both backward into the 
past and forward into the future . 1 Thus, there is a 
simultaneous perception of all the letters of a word, 
though these are successively heard by us. So also in 
visual perception, things are cognized as wholes. The 
sphota theory is quite in keeping with the modern 
Gestalt psychology which believes in the primacy of 
Gestalten. The earlier methods proceeded from’ the ele- 
ments to the whole, from the sounds to the words, from 

1 S. C. Chatterjee, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 365 ; 
James, Principles of Psychology, vol. I, pp. 608-10. This is only 
another way of describing the problem, and does not explain it 
fully. See also M. Hiriyanna, 1 An Indian View of Present Time 
Indian Philosophical Studies, vol. I. 
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words to sentences and finally to the meaning of dis- 
course as a whole; but the present tendency among 
psychologists is the exact opposite, namely, from mean* 

, ing as Gestalt to the sentence and words as elements . 1 
The sphota is the sentence or word considered as a 
linguistic sign, and perceived as a Gestalt ah initio. 

The second argument advanced by the Mlmam- 
saka-s against the sphota theory is that the unity of the 
word or sentence is based on the unity of the meaning, 
and that, therefore, no new sphota need be assumed to 
explain this unity ( ’ tkabhidheyapratyayahetuta ). The gram- 
marians reply 2 that this objection involves the fallacy of 
interdependence, since the conception of the word as a 
unitary entity depends on its conveying a single idea 
and the meaning depends on the word . 3 4 The Mimaip- 
saka-s argue that there is no interdependence since the 
conception of the word is based on that of the meaning, 
but not vice versa* We learn the meaning of words and 
sentences from their use in actual speech contexts; and 
so much of the sound-pattern in a fixed order which is 
found applied to a particular sense is taken to be a 
word having that meaning. Kumarilabhatta says 5 6 

1 W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, p. 63. 

2 Tattvabindu, p. 51. 

3 ibid : parasparasrayaprasaktir durvara. na khalu aviditapadarupa- 
vadhir artharn avaiti. 

4 ibid., p. 53: na hi padavadharanadhinafi sambandhabodhab; hint 

tu tadadhinam padajnanam. 

6 Slokavdrttika , Sphota section, v. 69 : 

yavanto yadrsa ye ca yadarthapratipadane 
varnah prajhatasamarthyas te tathaivavabodhakdh. 
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that the meaning of a word is determined -by usage and 
as such, those letters uttered in a particular order of 
sequence by one .individual, which has expressed the 
sense to us when we have first learned the word from 
our elders will express the same sense at all future times. 
Hence, it is argued that there is no necessity for postu- 
lating the sphota. The grammarian’s point of view is 
that even though the meaning is learned from their 
function in actual usage, we do experience the word or 
the sentence as a unitary entity, as a whole, and not as 
an aggregate of the various letters comprising it. And 
there is no reason to consider this experience as false. 

Classification of the Sphota 

The later grammarians like Bhattoji Dlksita 1 and 
Nagesa Bhatta enumerate eight different varieties of the 
sphota. The fundamental argument in all these cases is 
meaningfulness ( vacakatva ) . Thus, we may consider 
either the letter or the word or the sentence as the 
meaning-bearing unit, and we get respectively the 
varm-sphota, the padasphota or the vakyasphota. Here we 
again .come across the philosophical controversy as to 
whether sabda is permanent or transient [nitya or karya ) . 

If we take the Naiyayika view that sabda is tran- 
sient being produced each time of its utterance, we 
have to assume the concept of the class to explain 
language behaviour. The letter, the word or the 
sentence has to be considered as a class denoting the 
class of objects meant. Both Bhattoji t Diksita 1 and 
1 Sabdakaustubha, pp. 10 ff. 
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Kondabhatta 1 say that according to Bopadeva, the 
denoter ( vacqka ) should be of the nature of a universal, 
just like the denoted ( vacya ). 2 Every word or sentence 
uttered in actual speech is an instance of the class of 
such words or sentences. This is similar to the mode 
of view put forward by Kaplan and Copilowish who 
define a sign (including a linguistic sign) as ‘ a class of 
sign-vehicles such that there exists one law of inter- 
pretation 3 Bertrand Russell also says: 4 ‘ The word 
“ dog ” is a universal, just as dog is a universal. We 
say, loosely; that we can utter the same word “ dog ” 
on two occasions, but in fact we utter two examples of 
the same species. There is thus no difference of status 
"between dog and the word “ dog each is general and 
exists only in instances.’ By synthesizing the sphota 
theory with the Naiyayika view about the universal, 
we get the three kinds of sphota-s : varnajatisphota, padajati- 
sphota and vakyajatisphota. 

If, on the other hand, we take the Mirnamsaka 
view that sabda is permanent, the word or sentence will 
have to be considered as a permanent pattern of the 
letters in a fixed order. Each instance of its occurrence 
is only a case of revealing or manifesting the permanent 
sound-pattern. The semantic unit is taken to be one 
and the same in all cases of its occurrence. If the 


1 Sphotavada , passim; See also Laghumanjusa , Sphota section. 

2 G. N. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 107. 

3 Mind, Oct. 1939, p. 480; discussed by Russell, An Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truths p. 184 and by J. Brough, op. cit., p. 45. 

4 op. cit., p. 24. 
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sphota theory is synthesized with the Mimarpsaka view* 
we get the three types of sphota-s: varnavyaktisphota * 
padavyaktisphota and vakyavyaktisphota . 

Again, the padasphota and the vakyasphota , taken as 
semantic units built of smaller such units which are 
themselves meaningful, are different from padasphota and 
vakyasphota considered as indivisible symbols denoting- 
the me aning of the whole without any reference to the 
parts. The former are the sakhandasphota-s and the 
latter are akhandasphota-s. This division does not apply 
to the varnasphota, as it cannot be further divided. 
Thus, the eight subdivisions of sphota are : 

1. varnasphota 

2. padasphota 

3. vakyasphota 

4. akhandapadasphota 

5. akhandavakyasphota 

6. varnajatisphota 

7. padajdtisphota 

8. vakyajatisphota 

Bhartrhari seems to have held the akhandavakyasphota, 
the indivisible sentence sphota of the vyakti type, as the 
real sphota. 1 

According to the later grammarians, varnasphota is 
justified on the grounds that a meaning is understood 
from roots and suffixes having one letter only. Patan- 
jali himself has stated that from one point of view the 


1 J. Brough, op. cit., p. 45. 
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individual letters may be considered to have meaning, 
since roots, suffixes and particles of a single letter are 
meaningful . 1 2 

Sometimes it is impossible to discriminate how 
much of the word refers to the thing-meant, and how 
much to the case relationship (e.g. ramena ‘ by 
Rama’). The Naiyayika-s explain this difficulty by 
saying that it is the sthanin or the original permanent 
suffix that should be considered as the meaning-bearer. 
But the grammarians assert that it is not the sthanin, 
but the substitute or adesa that carries the meaning. 
They rightly point out the fact that the sthanin is an 
artificial entity invented by the grammarians to explain 
the formation of the various words in a simple way, 
and that they have no reality of their own, since they 
could be different in different systems of grammar . 4 
The people who speak the language are concerned only 
with the adesa, and the meaning is understood from 
that. Hence the meaning has to be ascribed to the 
word as a whole, and therefore the padasphota has to be 
assumed. 

Similar consideration of the samdhi-ioxvns such as 
dadhidam ( dadhi idam= this is curd) makes it necessary 
to postulate the vakyasphota . 3 All these various 

1 Mbh, I, 220. 

2 G. N. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., pp. 91 ff.; Vaiyakaranabhusar.a- 
sara, pp. 574 ff. 

3 Kondabhatta gives the example hare 'va for hare ava (Hari,. 

protect!). Vaiyakaranabhusanasara, v. 64: hare ’ vetyadi drsfva tu vakya- 
sphofam vinUcinu. The special power found in compound words to 
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considerations are based on the conception of the 
sentence being made up of smaller meaning-bearing 
units, the words, the roots and the suffixes. 

Strictly speaking the linguist can accept only the 
undivided sentence as the unit of meaning. As 
Bhartrhari says , 1 in actual speech situations, there are 
no letters in the word, and no words in the sentence. 
‘ The analysis into letters and the distribution of mean- 
ings between stem and suffix, or between the words in 
the sentence — these proceedings, as Nagesa says , 2 are 
the occupation of grammarians.’ 3 

The great importance of the sphcta doctrine for the 
theory of language-symbolism is not fully appreciated 
by modem linguists mainly because of the fact that it 
has been subjected to a great deal of unnecessary mysti- 
fication. Bhartrhari himself developed a monistic doc- 
trine of philosophy taking the transcendental Speech- 
essence as the first principle of the universe. This 
metaphysical doctrine of the appearance of the trans- 
cendental Speech-essence as the empirical world of ■ 
names and things, was confused by later writers with 
the main linguistic theory itself, as a result of which it 
was generally assumed that the sphota is something 
mystical. Even many of the modern writers on the 

convey a unified sense is also explained by vakyasphofa. (See the 
section on compound words in the chapter on Laksand.) 

1 IT, I. 73: pade na varna tidy ante varnesv amyava na ca 

vakyat padandm atyantam praviveko na kascana. 

2 Laghumahjusa, p. 6 : tat tad arthavibhagam sastramatramsayam. 

8 J. Brough, op. cit., p. 43 f. 
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subject have not distinguished the purely linguistic 
theory from the metaphysical superstructure erected on 
its basis. 

Keith describes 1 the sphota as a 4 mysterious entity, 
a sort of hypostatization of sound, of which action 
sounds are manifestations’. Similarly, Dr. S. K. De 
considers 2 the sphota as a ‘ somewhat mystical concep- 
tion and explains it as the * sound of a word as a 
whole ’, ‘ the sounds or something corresponding to 
them . . . blended indistinguishably into a uniform 
whole ’. O. Strauss 3 takes the sphota as the trans- 
cendental word. A. Foucher 4 takes it as ‘La mys- 
terieuse et fulgurante relation 5 qui eclate entre le son et le 
sens, entre le mot et l’ idee.’ This mystical element brought 
into the discussion of the sphota is partly responsible 
for the neglect of the theory by modern linguists. 

Another reason for the confusion about the real 
nature of the sphota is the mistranslation of the Sanskrit 
word sabda as * sound ’. Even in India the term 
sabda was interpreted differently by different schools of 
philosophy. Many of the heated discussions about the 
essential nature of the sabda, found in the various philo- 
sophical works, are mainly due to the equivocal nature 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 387. 

2 Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics , II, p. 180. 

3 4 Altindische Spekulatione liber die Sprache und ihre 
Probleme ’, £DAf£, 1927. 

4 Le Compendium des Topiques — Tarkasafigraha d’ Annambhatta , 
Introduction, p. xix. 

6 The sphofa is not a relation, but the word itself. See Brough., 
op. cit., TPS , 1951, p. 42. 
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of the term itself. To the Naiyayika, sabda is the„phy- 
sical sound, articulate [varna) or inarticulate ( dhvani ), 
and is a product of the conjunction or disjunction of 
two bodies ; it can also be produced from another sound, 
like one wave from another. They consider sabda to be 
ephemeral, since the sound is destroyed as soon as it is 
produced. The recognition of the articulate sound is 
based on the knowledge of the class. To the Mlmam- 
saka-s on the other hand, sabda is the varna or the unit 
of speech, eternal and ubiquitous, which is only revealed 
or manifested by the spoken articulate sounds; it is not 
produced, it is only revealed. The Mimamsaka’s 
conception of the varna is something analogous to the 
modern linguist’s conception of the phoneme. The 
ready recognition we have of the letters as the same 
cannot be due to similarity or even due to their being 
instances of the same class . 1 To Bhartrhari and the 
Vaiyakarana-s it is not the letter [varna) that is to be 
taken as the unit of language, but the expression with 
the meaning attached to it should be .taken as a single 
indivisible unit of speech; this symbol is the sabda. 
The sounds produced at the time of utterance, as well 
as the permanent letters ( varna-s ) revealed by the 
utterance, are only the means of revealing the sabda. 
This essential sabda is the sphota, according to Bhartrhari. 


1 Stcherbatsky (. Buddhist Logic, I. p. 23) refers to this view of 
the Mimamsaka-s as an ‘absurd idea’. He seems to overlook 
the fact that the unit of speech is necessarily something permanent 
and ubiquitous, and is not identical with the sounds used to 
reveal it* 
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To translate sab da as sound in the discussions of 
the grammarian’s theory of the sphota is highly mis- 
leading. Thus, for example, Madhava’s definition of 
the sphota in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha [yarnatirikto varna- 
bhivyahgyo ’ rthapratyayako nityah sabdah sphota iti tadvido 
vadanti) will be quite clear, if translated as ‘ The abiding 
speech-unit which is the conveyor of meaning, distinct 
from the letters and revealed by them, is called the 
sphota by the grammarians But it is quite confusing 
in Cowell’s translation : ‘ And . . . (say the wise in these 
matters) . . . this sphota is an eternal sound distinct 
from the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of the meaning .’ 1 Monier-Williams 
defines 2 the sphota as ' sound (considered as eternal, 
indivisible and creative) ’, ‘ the eternal and impercep- 
tible element of sounds and words and the real vehicle 
of the idea which bursts or flashes on the mind 
when a sound is uttered ’. It must, be noted that the 
sphota is not a hypostatization of sound; the Indian 
grammarians use the term in the sense of the essential 
word or expression and attach great importance to 
its meaning-bearing aspect, as much as to its phonetic 
aspect. To them sabda is such only if it conveys a 
meaning. 

George Thibaut says that the sphota is a ‘ gram- 
matical fiction in so far as it is apprehended by us as 

1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, p. 21 1. See also J. Brough, op. cit., p. 41. 

2 A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 1270. 
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a whole h 1 Bhartrhari’s reply to this criticism would 
be that only the sphota is real; the separate sounds 
uttered by the speaker and heard by the listener (or the 
various letters of the alphabet written by the writer and 
seen by the reader) are only the means by which the 
linguistic symbol is revealed, and are irrelevant, if taken 
by themselves. The criticism that the sphota is an 
imperceptible entity is rejected by the grammarian; in 
fact, one of the main arguments in favour of the sphota 
theory itself is the direct perception of the unity of the 
word or the sentence . 2 3 4 

Many modern scholars have tried to identify the 
sphota with the ‘ idea ’ or ‘ notion ’ expressed by the 
combination of the letters. Thus, Garbe writes: 3 c It 
will be seen that a true thought is here presented, though 
obscurely expressed. This obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to anyone who considers that here for 
the first time a difficult problem is touched which since 
then has occupied many minds; for that “ supersensible- 
word” is, of course, no other than the idea which is 
expressed by the combination of the letters.’ P. V. 
Pathak, in the Heyapaksa of Yoga* gives the same view 
that ‘ one can go to the length of identifying the sphota 
with the meaning of the word ’, and says that £ the 
sphota theory, at its worst, is only a hypostatization of a 

1 Vedantasutras, with Samkara’s bhasya, English translation* 
p. 204 n. 

2 vide supra . 

3 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, article on ‘ Yoga ’ 

4 p. 84. 
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psychological process of perception Deussen is also 
inclined to identify the sphota with ‘ notion \ 1 

This view does not seem to give full credit to the 
symbolic nature of the sphota , for the discussions of the 
grammarians on the sphota theory make it clear that 
the sphota is not the idea or the meaning, but it is that 
indivisible symbol which brings to light the idea of the 
thing-meant. The sphota is generally referred to as the 
vacaka or the abhidhayaka, indicating that it is that which 
expresses the meaning. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan says 2 that c the sphota is the 
indivisible idea with its dual form of sabda, word and 
artha, meaning ’. It is true that Bhartrhari is a pure 
monist who believed that, when looked at from the 
philosophical point of view, both the word and the 
meaning are only the different aspects of one and the 
same indivisible essence of thought ; 3 but from the 
empirical point of view they have to be distinguished 
and the sphota , in its linguistic sense, has to be taken 
as the indivisible' symbol expressing the meaning. The 
word or sentence is really a psychic entity which is an 
indivisible unit, the symbol which carries the meaning, 
but which can be revealed or physically reproduced 
whenever wanted . 4 


1 See George Thibaut, Vedantasutra-s, p. 204 n. Thibaut criti- 
cizes this view strongly. 

2 The Principal Upanisads , 1953, p. 674. 

* VP, II. 31 : ekasyaivatma.no bhedau sab dart hav aprthak sthitau. 

4 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 69 f. 

12 
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Bkartrhari’s Philosophy 

To Bhartrhari the linguistic theory of sphota is part of 
his monistic and idealistic metaphysical theory according 
to which the transcendental speech-essence ( [sabda-tattva ) 
is the First Principle of the universe. The Vakyapadiya, 
his monumental work on the philosophy of language, 
begins with the statement that the whole phenomenon 
of material existence is only an appearance ( vivaria ) of 
the speech principle which is identical with the ultimate 
Reality, Brahman . 1 The entire world of things whose 
individuality consists only in names and forms ( nama 
and rupa) has its source in this speech-essence. Symbol 
and meaning are only two aspects of the same principle. 
In fact it is the same speech-essence which appears in 
the form of various ideas or meanings on the one hand, 
and their symbols — words and sentences — on the other 
hand, and thus constitutes the entire phenomenal world. 
This speech-essence, which is the ultimate Reality and is 
of the nature of consciousness, has neither beginning 
nor end and is unchanging; but on the basis of its 
various powers such as Time, which, though in essence 
identical with it, seem to be different, the phenomenal 
world appears as evolutionary and pluralistic . 2 The 
sabda-tattva is not limited by time; the eternal timeless 
appears as changing owing to the working of the time 
factor. Time is an inherent power of the Absolute and 

1 VP, I. 1 : anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattiam yad aksaram 

vivartate ’rthabhavena prakriyd jagato yatah. 

2 VP, I. 2: ekam evayad amnatam bhinnam saktivyapasrayat 

aprthaktve ’pi saktibhyah prthaktveneva variate. 
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•exerts its influence in bringing about the powers of 
sabda-tattva. 

According to Bhartrhari the speech-principle has 
three stages in the course of its manifestation, namely 
pasyanti, madhyama and vaikhari . 1 Pasyanti is the supreme 
Reality, Sabdabrahman, and has been identified with 
pratibha, the flash of insight or the principle of conscious- 
ness . 2 The Pratyabhijn? school of philosophy accepted 
four different stages in the manifestation of the Sabda- 
brahman, adding a fourth stage called para which is 
identical with the pasyanti stage in Bhartrhari’s system . 3 
Later grammarians have been influenced by this four- 
fold classification of the Pratyabhijna school and have 
tried to interpret Bhartrhari’s views accordingly ; 4 but 
to Bhartrhari there is no stage higher than the pasyanti . 5 
The complete utterance or the vakyasphota indicates this 

1 VP, I. 144 : mikharya madhyamdyas ca pasyantyas caitad adbhulam 

anekatirthabhedayas trayya vacah par am padam. 

2 Vrsabhadeva’s commentary on VP, I. 14: pralibhdm iti—yeyam 
samastasabddrthaka.ranahhv.td buddhih, yam pasyantily ahuh,yatah sabdah 
pranavrttim annpatanti, tam anuparaiti anvgacchati. Somanandanatha 
says in the Sivadrsti (II. 2) that pasyanti is the Absolute of the 
grammarians : 

ity ahus te pararn brahma yad anadi tathaksaram 
tad aksaram sabdarupam sa pasyanti para hi vak. 

See also Rsemaraja, Pratyabhijnahrdaya, p. 18: sabdabrahmamayam 
pasyantirvpam atmatattvam iti vaiyakarandh. 

3 Bhartrhari holds Sabdabrahman to be independent and self- 
subsistent, while the later Agama-s make it a power subordinate 
•to the substance with which it is identical. (See Gopinatha 
Kaviraja, ABORI, 1924, p. 114 ) 

4 Laghumahjuta, pp. 171 ff.; commentary on VP, I. 14. 

5 For details see Gaurinath Sastri, The Philosophy of Word and 
Meaning, chs. I-V. 
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principle of consciousness, pasyanti or pratibha. There is no 
real distinction between speech and thought at this stage. 

The next stage in the manifestation of the speech- 
principle is called madhyama, or the intermediate, since 
it lies between pasyanti and vaikhan. This is the utterance 
in its phonological structure, the sound pattern of the 
norm. It is psychological in its nature and can be 
comprehended by the intellect . 1 All the elements 
linguistically relevant to the sentence are present in a 
latent form at this stage. The same meaning will be 
conveyed and the same sphota will be revealed bydiflferent 
forms of madhyama, depending on the language adopted. 
This corresponds to prdkrta-dhvani. The last stage in the 
manifestation of speech is vaikhan or the actual sounds 
uttered by the speaker and heard by the listener; this is 
the same as vaikrta-dhvani. At this stage all the in- 
dividual peculiarities of the speaker are present in the 
utterance along with the linguistically relevant parts. 

The linguistic instinct in man is on the same level 
with the instinct in animals. It is this instinct or 
pratibha that prompts living beings to act. What 
makes .the cuckoo sing in spring? Who teaches the 
spider to weave its web, or the birds to build their 
nests ? 2 It is the same instinct that prompts man also. 
Every activity is based on this instinctive urge. 

Commentary on VP, I. 144: madhyama tv antahsamnivesini 
parigrhitakrameva buddhimatropadana suksma pranavrttyanueata 
2 VP, II. 151 : ' ' 

svaravrttim vikurute madhau pumskokilasya kah ? 
jantvadayah kulayadikarane kena siksitah? 
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Next to the Sphota theory of linguistic symbols advo- 
cated by Bhartrhari stressing the importance of taking 
the sentence or complete utterance as an integral and 
indivisible symbol conveying its meaning in a flash, the 
most important contribution of ancient India to general 
linguistics is the concept of akanksa. The Mxmamsaka 
school brought forward this concept to explain, from 
the analytical and associationist standpoint, how syn- 
tactic unity is effected among the various isolated words 
which comprise the sentence. If the word is taken as 
an autonomous unit of sound and sense, it is necessary 
to point out the cementing factors which unite the 
different words, with their individual meanings, when 
they form a single sentence. The Mimamsaka-s first 
enunciated, and the other schools of thought later 
accepted with slight modifications, the three factors of 
phonetic contiguity or samnidhi , logical consistency or 
yogyata , and syntactic expectancy or akanksa among the 
parts of a sentence as constituting the bases of syntactic 
unity. Of these three, akanksa is all-comprehensive and 
the most important. 
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The simple definition of a sentence as a collection 
of words is found as early as in the Brhaddevata ; 1 but 
it is in the Mimdmsdsutra-s of Jaimini that we first come 
across the real definition of a sentence: 1 2 A group of 
words serving a single purpose forms a sentence, if on 
analysis the separate words are found to have akanksa 3 
or mutual expectancy. This principle was enunciated 
by the Mimamsaka-s in dealing with the prose passages 
of the Tajurveda, where it was sometimes found difficult 
to ascertain how far a certain sentence extended. This 
principle of syntactic unit is that ‘ so long as a single 
purpose is served by a number of words, which, on being 
separated, are found to be wanting and incapable of 
effecting the said purpose, they form one “ Syntactical 
Unit — one complete Tajus-mantra ” ’. 4 5 Sahara also 
explains this sutra as referring to the Vedic mantra-s 
only, and the term arthaikatva is interpreted in the 
sense of ‘ serving a single purpose \ s 

It was felt that this principle was capable of a 
much more extended application; and in the Vakya- 
padiya we find Bhartrhari referring to this as one of the 
well-known definitions of a sentence . 6 Kumarilabhatta 

1 Brhaddevata, II. 117: padasamghatajarn vakyam. 

Mimamsdsutra, II. 1, 46: arthaikatvad ekatn vakyam sakanksam 
ced vibhage sydt. 

The term akanksa is not used as a technical word here, 
unlike in later Mlmamsa and. Nyaya works. 

4 Ganganatha Jha, Purvamimamsa in Its Sources y p. 189. 

5 Sabarabhdsya : vol. I, p. 447: ekaprayojanatvad upapannam. 

6 VP, IL 4: sdkdnksdvayavam bhede paranakanksasabdakam 

karmapradhanain gunavad ekartharn vakyam isyate . 
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was also conscious that it could be applied to ordinary- 
sentences as well. He says : 1 ‘ It must be concluded that 
those words on hearing which we are clearly cognizant 
of a single idea must be regarded as one sentence ... — 
either ordinary or .of the mantra and brahmana .’ This ex- 
planation is by taking arthaikatva in the sutra in the sense 
of a single idea. Kumarilabhatta rejects it 5 following 
the interpretation of the passage given by Sahara. 
Among his followers, Parthasarathimisra favours the 
Bhasya view and takes artha in the sense of purpose , 2 
whereas Somesvarabhatta in the Nyayasudha takes the 
term in the sense of meaning to admit a wider scope 
of the principle . 3 

Prabhakara says 4 that artha in the sutra stands 
for meaning as well as purpose, both being interrelated ; 
but since in the Sabarabhasya the unity of purpose is 
emphasized as the more important, Prabhakara also 
explains it that way, and says 4 that the words of a 
sentence must be related to the purpose which is the 
most important factor in a sentence. 

The next siitra of Jaimini 5 lays down the principle 
of vakyabheda or ‘ syntactic split \ ‘ When the sentences 

are independent of one another (each sentence having 
no requirement or expectation of words outside itself to 

1 Tantravarttika , translation, p. 586 f.; Ganganatha Jha, op. cit., 
p. 190. 

2 Ganganatha Jha, op. cit., p. 190 f. 

3 ibid., p. 191 ; Nydyasudha , pp. 681 ff. 

4 Ganganatha Jha, loc. cit. 

5 Mimdmsdsutra , II. 1. 47: samesu vakyabhedah. 
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complete its meaning), they should be treated as distinct 
sentences.’ Thus akanksa, or syntactic expectancy, 
among the words is accepted as an essential condition 
for a sentence. 

The Mlmamsa type of definition laying stress on 
the necessity of akanksa, or mutual expectancy, among 
words in a sentence in order to bring about the unity of 
idea, or of purpose, appears also in the Katyayanasrauta- 
sutra. 1 There a sentence is described as that which 
is nirakanksa, that is to say, something which has no 
requirement or expectation of words outside itself to 
complete its meaning. The condition about the unity 
of purpose or of idea is not mentioned there. A similar 
definition is found in the Satyasadhasrautasutra . 2 If 
has been suggested that the Srautasutra definitions are 
based on the Mimamsa definition . 3 

The condition about akanksa, or the mutual expec- 
tancy, among words in a sentence is generally believed 
to have been promulgated first by the Mlmamsaka-s; 
but the necessity for interdependence of words to give 
a unified sense, as in a compound word or a sentence, 
was recognized even earlier by the grammarians. 
Panini himself says 4 that words can form a compound 
word only if they have samarthya or capacity; this term 


1 Kdtydyanasrautasutra, I. 3. 2; J. Brough, ‘ Some Indian Theo- 
ries of Meaning TPS, 1953, p. 162. 

2 Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 53, part 1, p. 38. 

3 D. V. Garge, Citations in Sabara-bhasya, p. 51. . 

4 Panini, II. 1 . 1: samarthah padavidhih. 
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samarthya has been variously interpreted by commen- 
tators; according to some it is vyapeksa or mutual con- 
nection pertaining to the meaning , 1 in which sense it is 
similar to the condition of akanksa given by the Mimam- 
saka-s; according to some others samarthya is to be 
explained as ekarthibhava, or unification of meaning; 2 
that is to say, the different words with different mean- 
ings are made to signify a unified sense. This latter 
view may be compared to the condition of arthaikatva 
given by Jaimini (when explained as unity of sense). 
Panini discusses compound words, whereas Jaimini 
deals with the sentence, still the conditions referred to 
seem to be similar . 3 Patanjali explains these two views 
as mutually exclusive, and accepts the ekarthibhava point 
of view as the correct one; according to this the members 
of a compound word give up their individual meanings 
and acquire a special signification; but according to the 
other view, the individual members retain their own 
meanings, but they are mutually related. According 
to Haradatta 4 both vyapeksa and ekarthibhava are neces- 
sary in a compound word, since in the absence of 
mutual connection of meanings, words are not allowed 

1 Mbh, p. 365: parasparavyapeksam samarthyam eke. kd punaft 
sabdayor vyapeksa? na brumah. sabdayor iti. kim tarhi? arthayoh. 

2 Varttika under Panini, II. 1. 1: prthagarthanam ekdrthibhavah 
samarthavacanam. See also the Bhasya on it. 

3 Strictly speaking, samarthya is the capacity of the words for 
mutual association, vyapeksa is their interdependence, and akanksa 
is the need one has for the other for completing the sense. 

4 See P. C. Chakravarti, Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 293. 
Also Padamahjari , under Panini II. 1. 1. 
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to form a compound. But others like Kaiyata* give 1 
these two as the conditions for a sentence and a com- 
pound word respectively. 

The knowledge of the syntactic unity of a sentence 
is mainly on the basis of the akanksa, or the mutual 
expectancy, of the words. To this primary condition 
were later added two more, yogyata or consistency of 
sense, and asatti or samnidhi which stands for the con- 
tiguity of the words. These three conditions for the 
understanding of the correlation of the words in a 
sentence were first promulgated by the Mimamsaka-s , 2 
and later taken up by all the other systems of thought 
with slight changes; and, the normal statement of the 
conditions for sabdabodha, or the understanding of the 
meaning of a sentence, is that it must possess akanksa , , 
yogyata and asatti . 3 To these some have later added a 
fourth condition, namely, the knowledge of tatparya, the 

1 Mahabhasyapradipa, under Panini II. 1. 1: iha vyapeksayam 
samaso na bhavati , ekarthibhave vakyarn neti. 

2 Kumarilabhatta, Tantravarttika , vol. I, p. 455: 

akanksa samnidhanam ca yogyata ceti ca tray am 
sambandhakaranatvena klptam nanantarasrutih. 

(Mutual expectancy, proximity and congruity constitute the 
grounds of relationship; mere immediate sequence is not a ground 
of relationship) . 

3 Faddegon refers (The - Vais'esika System, p. 61) to the use of 
-the terms akanksa, yogyata and samnidhi- by Kumarilabhatta in the 
Slokavarttika, and says that the terms are not used there in the 
exact sense in which they are used by later writers. He seems to 
have missed the reference to the terms in the Tantraodrttika given 
above. The term akanksa is used even by Panini, though not in 
a technical sense (VIII. 2. 96 and 104). 
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intention of the speaker or the general purport of the 
sentence. Of these the greatest linguistic importance 
has to be given to akanksa. 

Akanksa 1 consists in a word not being able to 
convey a complete sense in the absence of another 
word; literally it is the desire on the part of the 
listeners to know the other words or their meaning to 
complete the sense. A word is said to have akanksa 
for another, if it cannot, without the latter, produce 
knowledge of its inter-connection in an utterance. In 
every language certain words necessarily require certain 
other words to complete the sense. Thus a noun in 
the nominative case requires a verb to convey a com- 
plete meaning; a verb like ‘ bring ’ has expectancy for. 
a word denoting some object . 2 A string of words such 
as ‘ cow, horse, man, elephant 5 3 does not convey a 
complete sense, as there is no connection between them 
owing to lack of akanksa. 

The Mlmamsaka-s are not quite clear in disting- 
uishing between syntactic expectancy and psychological 
expectancy, and Bhartrhari actually criticizes their 
definition of a sentence on the ground that its akanksa 
would imply that a passage of several grammatical 

1 Derived from the root kanks, ‘ to desire ’. 

2 Tarkasamgraha, p. 30: padasya padantaravyatirekaprayuktamaya- 
nanubhavakatvam akanksa.; Vedantaparibhasa, IV. 3 : tatra padarthanam. 
parasparajijndsavisayatvayogyatvam akanksa, kriyas'ravane karakasya > kara- 
kasravane kriyayah, karamsravane itikartavyatayas ca jijndsavisayatvdt. 

3 ‘ gaur asvah puruso hastV. Or even a string of words like 
‘ dasa dadimani sad apupah kundarn ajajinam palalapindah adharorukam 
etat kumaryah. spkaiyakrtasya pita pratisinah ’. (Mbh, I, pp. 1 and 38) 
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‘ sentences ’ would have to be considered as orje sen- 
tence . 1 Salikanatha, the follower of Prabhakara, says 
that akanksa, being the curiosity on the part of the 
listeners has been explained by some on the basis of 
invariable association ; thus an action implies an agent, 
a place, an instrument and so on, and similarly, an 
agent or an instrument naturally implies an action to 
complete its sense. This view is Criticized on the 
ground that there is no end to the curiosities aroused 
in the minds of the listeners through such associations . 2 * * 
Only those that are essential for the accomplishment of 
the intended purpose need be taken as the requirer 
ments; the omission by the speaker of the partic ular 
nature of the instrument, place, etc. for the action 
recommended shows that he is indifferent about it. 
Thus, ‘Bring the cow’ is a complete sentence, even 
though the instrument is not mentioned; ‘ with a stick ’ 
is added, if that is intended, otherwise it is implied 
that the listener is to bring the cow by some means or 
other. Thus the scope of akanksa depends on the inten- 
tion of the speaker. Even though the sentence c Bring 
the cow 5 is complete and has no akanksa outside 
itself, if the phrase * with a stick ’ is added, that new 
phrase is in need of the verb for syntactic completeness, 

1 VP, II. 3. See J. Brough, op. cit., p. 163. 

2 Vdkyarthamatrkavrtti, p. 5: ka punar iyam akanksa? pratipattur 
jijttsa. Kirnnibandhana punar asm? avinabhavanibandhaneti kecit. kriyd 

hi kdrakavinabhaviniti tam pratitya kdrakam jijMsate. evarn karakam api 

buddhva kriyam iti. tad ayuktam iti manyante. jijftasd tatha tadiya- 

janakatatkriydtatkarakantaradijijndsam apy apadyate. 
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and hence ‘ Bring the cow with a stick ’ becomes a 
single sentence. In the case of an elliptical sentence like 
‘ — the door ’, that word itself requires some verb for 
syntactic completeness. 

According to the Advaita Vedantin-s, however, 
there is akanksa between words, not only when one 
actually implies the other, but also when it may possibly 
imply it. Thus there are two kinds of akanksa : utthit- 
dkanksa or actual and natural expectancy of one word 
for the other to make a complete sense, and utthapy- 
dkanksd or potential expectancy which could be roused 
if necessary . 1 * For example in the sentence ‘ Bring the 
cow 5 , one may ask the question ‘ What kind of cow? 
and hence the word ‘ cow 5 may possibly imply adjectives 
like ‘ white ’ or ‘ old 5 ; there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities of such potential expectancies. According to 
this view the akanksa that exists between words in a 
sentence must be mutual and not one-sided; in some 
cases the expectancy in one direction may be direct 
and natural, while in the other direction it is only 
potential; thus in the sentence ‘ Bring the white cow 5 
the word ‘ cow ’ has only a potential expectancy towards 
the adjective * white ’, whereas the adjective ‘ white 5 
has a direct and natural expectancy for the substantive 
* cow ’. 

The Mi mams aka-s explain akanksa not only on the 
basis of the syntactic incompleteness of the sentence, 

1 Nyayakota, p. 113; S. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of 

Knowledge, p. 367; Veddntaparibhasd, IV. 4-7. 
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but also on the basis of the psychological incomplete- 
ness of the idea . 1 They are concerned with the inter- 
pretation of the Vedic injunctions; but the two schools- 
of Mimamsa, the Prabhakara and the Bhatta, differ in 
their views as to what an injunction really means. 
According to the Prabhakara school, every Vedic 
injunction is to be considered as a command {niyoga) ; 
the person who is enjoined to do something has to do 
it, not because it will bring about some beneficial result, 
but simply because it is the command . 2 The law is to 
be obeyed because it is the law, not because of the fear 
of punishment or the expectation of reward. The 
action may bring about some fruit, but there is 
no expectancy for it. A command is not a tempting 
offer. Hence according to the Prabhakara school the 
three essential psychological akanksa-s are for visaya or 
the act enjoined, for niyojya or the person who is enjoined 
to do it and for karana or the means of doing it. Thus 
in the passage visvajita yajeta (The Yisvajit sacrifice is 
to be performed) there is no mention of the niyojya or 
the functionary; therefore to complete the meaning we 
take the word svargakamah (one who is desirous of 
heaven) as understood . 3 

1 Vdkyarthamdtrkdvrtti , p. 7 : 

anvitasyabhidhanartham uktarthaghatandya vd 
pratiyogini jijnasa yd sakankseti giyate . 
abhidhandparyavasanam abhidheyaparyavasdnam cajijndsodayanibandhanam, 

2 C. Kunhan Raja, 4 In Defence of Mimamsa 5 , ALB, 1952, 
p. 178 f.; Introduction to Brhati (Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, 3), p. 24; Nydyaratnamald , ch. III. 

3 The well-known line in the Bhagavadgitd denouncing the ex- 
pectation of the results while doing one’s duties ( karmany evadhikdraste 
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But according to the Bhatta school the content of 
an injunction is the realization that the action enjoined 
is productive of some beneficial result. Kumarila says 
that not even a fool will act without a purpose . 1 The 
akanksa of the Vedic injunction is for the itikartavyata or 
the act enjoined, for the sadhana or karana or the means, 
and for the phala or the fruit of the action. There is 
no special akanksa for the person who is to do it; anyone 
interested in the fruit will do it. Thus in the sentence 
visvajita yajeta the additional word svargakdmali is to 
satisfy the akanksa regarding the fruit of action. In this 
way the two schools of Mimamsa give two different sets 
of akanksa according to the difference in the interpre- 
tation of the psychological factors involved in an 
injunction. 

An extension of this psychological expectancy is 
found in the Mimamsa definition of a mahavakya 
(compound sentence) on the basis of the mutual expec- 
tancy of the sentences or clauses that comprise it. It is 
this interdependence of sentences that makes up a 
prakarana or topic. Among the sentences in a particular 
prakarana, one is the principal ( ahgin ) and the others are 
anga-s subordinate to it. The general rule is that the 
principal clause and the subordinate clauses which, are 
mutually connected together by expectancy, consistency 
and proximity form a mahavakya , when they 'serve a 

ma phalesu kadacana) seems to imply this view of Prabhakara. 
Kumarilabhatta rejects this theory of action without the expecta- 
tion of any result. 

1 Slokavarttika, p. 653 : prayojanam anuddisya na mando ’pipravartate. 

13 
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single purpose . 1 2 Thus there is sentence unity in the 
following: ‘He shall sacrifice; heaven is the reward; a 
goat is the oblation; Agni is the deity.’ Here all the 
sentences have the same purpose, namely, the per- 
formance of the sacrifice. This syntactic unity or eka- 
vakyata is based on a twofold relation: that of a word to 
a sentence ( padaikavakyata ) and that of a sentence to 
another sentence (yakyaikavakyata) . According to the 
Mimamsaka-s only injunctive sentences have direct 
significance; the others are arthavdda-s 2 i.e. corrobora- 
tive and eulogistic sentences, and are subordinate * 
The arthavdda-s can indicate their meaning only as syn- 
tactically connected with the injunctive sentences. The 
relation of an arthavada to an injunction is that of a 
word to a sentence to which it forms a part. This is 
called padaikavakyata. But when sentences which are 
complete in respect of their own meanings again com- 
bine on the basis of their relationship, one being 
principal and the others subordinate, they form a 
syntactic unity; this is called vakyaikavakyata . 3 


1 Sastradipika, p. 442; Mimdmsasutra, III. 7. 4 \-r-tad vakyam hi 
tadarthatvat. 

2 Arthavada is of three kinds : (i) gunavada or figurative state- 
ment, (ii) anuvada which reiterates what is already known and, 
(iii) bhutarthavada or a statement of a fact which is not already 
known and which is not contradictory to known facts. See 
Madhustidanasarasvati, Prasthdnabheda (Anandasrama ed.), p. 3. 

3 Kuntarilabhatta, Tantravarttika, p. 366 : 

svarthabodhe samdptanam ahgangitvadyapeksaya 
vakyanam ekavakyatvam punati samhatya jay ate. 
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Xhe akanksa or the expectancy that holds between 
words in a sentence is a grammatical one, and not 
merely psychological. It is only the need for the 
syntactic completeness of the sentence. The Naiya- 
yika-s later made a clear distinction between the psy- 
chological akanksd and the grammatical akanksa. They 
have defined akanksa as a kind of syntactic need which 
one word has for another in a sentence in order to 
convey the interrelation of the words . 1 It is the akanksd 
that leads to the knowledge of the syntactic relation 
of words in a sentence. The Naiyayika-s consider 
that even in the case of a word there should be mutual 
expectancy between the root or the stem on the one 
hand and the verbal or nominal sufix on the other. 

Nagesa, the great grammarian, says 2 that akanksa 
is the desire on the part of the listeners on hearing a 
word in a sentence to know the idea which can be 
related to its meaning in order to get a complete sense; 
thus the expectancy is on the part of the listeners, and 
not on the part of words or their meanings. It is only 


The Vedantin-s also accept this view. See Vedantaparibhdsa 
IV. 35-6; Huparikar, The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching, pp. 443ff. 
Among literary critics Visvanatha defines the mahavakya as a collec- 
tion of connected sentences. (Sahityadarpana, II. 1 : vakyoccayo 
mahavakyam .) 

1 Tarkasamgraha, p. 30; Kusumanjali defines it as padartha- 
sainsargdvagamaprdgabhdvah. ( Nyayakosa , p. 113.) 

2 Paramalaghuma hjusa, Akanksa section, p. 33f.: sacaikapadartha- 
jnane tadarthdnvayayogyarthasyayajjnanam tadvisayeccha; asyarwayy arthah 
ka ity evamrupa purusanisfhaiva, tathapi tasyah svavisaye ’rthe aropah. 
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in a figurative sense that this expectancy is attributed to 
the words and their meanings. 

Yogyata 

Yogyata is the logical compatibility or consistency 
of the words in a sentence for mutual association . 1 
Really it involves a judgment on the sense or nonsense 
of a sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is 
not contradicted by experience, there is yogyata or 
consistency between its constituent words, fialikanatha 
says 2 that yogyata demands the words in a sentence to 
have competence for mutual connection, and that this 
competence is to be known from experience. In the 
sentence * He wets it with water ’ [payasa sificati), there 
is yogyata or consistency of meaning, since wetting is 
generally done with a liquid like water, and there is 
nothing incompatible between the idea of wetting and 
that of water. But a sentence like ‘ He wets it with 
fire ’ ( agnina siricati) has no yogyata or compatibility, 
since the idea of wetting is something incongruous 
with that of fire. 

There is difference of opinion about the exact 
function of yogyata in the comprehension of meaning 
from a sentence . 3 Some Naiyayika-s hold that a. 
decisive knowledge of yogyata is a pre-requisite for verbal 

1 Tarkasamgraha, p. 30 : arthabadho yogyata ; Paramalaghumanjusa, 
p. 36: parasparanvayaprayojakadharmavattvam ; Tattvacintamani, vol. Ill, 
Sabda section, p. 262: badhakapramavirahah {Xyayakosa, p. 675). 

2 Vakydrthamatrkavrtti, p. 9: kirn punar idain yogyatvam narna? yat 
sambandkarhatvam. sambandharham iti katham jfiSyate? sambandhi~ 
tvena drstavoai, 

3 Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 257 
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cognition; others argue that since a decisive knowledge 
of incompatibility prevents verbal cognition, what is 
required is only the absence of such a counteracting 
agent . 1 According to the former view it is a positive 
condition, whereas according to the latter it is only the 
absence of an impediment in verbal cognition. 

It is necessary to distinguish between inconceivable 
combinations like c the circular square 9 and the con- 
ceivable combinations which are against our experience 
such as ‘ the rabbit’s horn ’. Kumarilabhatta says 2 
that incompatibility with the actual facts does not 
prevent verbal comprehension, but only the validity of 
the knowledge. Wittgenstein also says 3 * that what is 
conceivable is also possible. Strictly speaking it is the 
inconceivability of the mutual association of the word- 
meanings that renders the whole sentence nonsensical; 
it is not the lack of correlation with the actual facts, but 
the impossibility of connecting the word-meanings that 
stands in the way of verbal comprehension. The 
other condition is not for mere verbal knowledge, but 
only for a valid judgement. 

Sometimes the lack of yogyata may be only apparent 
and could be explained away by resorting to the 

1 JVyayakosa, p. 676: badhaniscaydbhavo yogyata iti navya ahull- 

■ 2 Varttika, quoted in Khandanakhandakhadya , p. 168: 
atyantasaty api hy arthejnanam sabdah karoti hi 
abadhat tu pramam atra svatahpramanyaniscalam. 

See also Slokavarttika, p. 46. 

3 Philosophical Investigations, 282 : * But the fairy tale only invents 

what is not the case: it does not talk nonsense .’ 
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metaphorical meaning of a word in the sentence i if the 
incompatibility is thus removed and ydgyata is under- 
stood, there is no difficulty in comprehending the 
meaning of the sentence. The apparent incompatibility 
of the expressed sense is an essential condition for 
laksana or transfer . 1 

Samnidhi 

Samnidhi or asatti is generally explained as the 
condition that the words in a sentence should be con- 
tiguous in time . 2 * This contiguity or proximity is the 
uninterrupted utterance or unbroken apprehension of 
words when they are in juxtaposition. , Words uttered 
at long intervals cannot produce the knowledge of 
any interrelation among them, even if there be akanksa, 
and yogyata. If the words arc separated by the inter- 
vention of irrelevant words, then also the connection of 
the meaning cannot be understood. 

Kumarilabhatta distinguishes 8 between samnidhi 
and mere immediate sequence of utterance ( anantara - 
buti). He explains samnidhi as the continuous moving 
about of the words or their meanings in the mind 
( buddhau viparivfttih) . 4 Salikanatha also explains it in 

1 This is discussed in the chapter on Lakfana. 

Tarkasamgraha , p. 30: padanam avilambenoccaranam. samnidhih ■ 
Vedantaparibkasa, IV. 10: 'asafiis cavyavadhanena padajanyapadarthopa- 
sthitik. 

8 Tantraoarttika, p. 455 : 

akanksa samnidhanam cayogyata ceti ca trayam 
sambandhakaranatvena klptam nanantarabutih. 

4 ibid. 
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the same way . 1 According to the Bhatta school the 
lack of samnidhi is of two kinds: not being uttered 
together and not being signified by words . 2 No 
syntactic relation is possible in the case of the words 
‘ bring . . . the cow ’ uttered at different times. And 
a sentence such as ‘ Tie up the cow ’ cannot have 
syntactic affinity with the word * horse even though 
the horse is seen in front as requiring to be tied up. a 
Thus they hold that syntactic relation is possible only 
for what have been comprehended through words . 4 

The Prabhakara school, on the qther hand, 
believes 5 that samnidhi is only the contiguity of cognition 
of the sense and not necessarily of words actually 
uttered. Thus in the case of elliptical sentences the 
syntactic relation is known by supplying the necessary 
meaning; the Bhatta school rejects this view and insists 
that even in elliptical sentences the syntactic relation is 
known only by supplying the missing words themselves.* 
According to the Prabhakara school, again, samnidhi 
does not mean simultaneous mental comprehension of 

1 Vakydrthamdtrkdvrtti , p. 8. 

2 Mdnameyodaya , p. 99 f. : samnihitatvabhavat sa b dabodhitatvd- 
bhdvdc ca dvedha samnidhyabhavo bhavati. 

3 ibid.: p. 100: ‘ gam badhdna ’ ity atra bandhandpeksasya driya- 
mdnasydsvasya sabddbodhitatvdd evdnanvayah . 

4 ibid., sabdapratipannandm evanvaya iti niyamah siddhah. 

5 Vakydrthamdtrkdvrtti , p. 9: 

samnidhih sabdajanmaiva vyutpattau nopalaksanam 
adhydhrtenapy arthena loke sambandhadariandt . 

6 Mdnameyodaya , , p. 101 : sabdadhydhara eva syad ity evam madriam 
matam. This point is explained in detail in the section on elliptical 
sentences, pp. 169 ff. 
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the words; as in the case of akanksd it works step by step 
in the order of sequence in which they are cognized . 1 
The mutual connection of the meanings of words is 
comprehended step by step along with the knowledge of 
akanksd , yogyata and samnidhi. In the sentence c Bring 
the cow, which is white, with a stick ’ ( gam anaya sukldm 
dandena ), first the word ‘cow’ is known as related to 
the verb ‘ bring ’ ; then this connected sense is related 
to the meaning of the next word ‘ white ’ and later 
with that of the next. This is on the basis of the 
arwitahhidhana theory. Some of the Naiyayika-s also 
seem to favour this view . 2 

According to the early Naiyayika-s, however, the 
recollection of the meanings of words is simultaneous. 
Like perception, recollection is also transient and, 
therefore, it is impossible to recollect the meanings of 
individual words one by one and then have a collective 
cognition. The method of simultaneous comprehension 
is explained on the analogy of ‘ the pigeons on the 
threshing floor ’; 3 just as pigeons, young and old, 
come down together to pick up grains, so also in a 

1 Vakydrthamdtrkdvrtti, p. 9: akahksavac ca samnidhav api samnidha- 
pakakramenaiva kramo veditavyah. 

2 Siddhantamuktavali, p. 306 : 

yad yad akanksitam yogyam samnidhanam prapadyate, 
tena tendmntah svdrthah padair evdvagamyate. 

(See also Vakydrthamdtrkdvrtti , p. 5. 

* It is called khalekapotanydya. See Siddhantamuktavali, p. 305: 
vrddha yuvanah Hsavah kapotdh khale yathami yugapat patanti 
tathaiva sarve yugapat padarthah parasparendnvayino bhavanti. 
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sentence the meanings of words become interrelated 
simultaneously. 

The Navya-Nyaya school defines asatti or samnidhi 
as an immediate recollection of the meanings of words 
through their expressive power or laksand; 1 even if the 
words are separated, as it sometimes happens in a 
verse, there is asatti, if the meanings of the words are 
recollected without any interruption. This asatti itself 
is the cause of verbal comprehension, not the knowledge 
of asatti as the early Naiyayika-s believed . 1 2 This 
recollection is explained as collective cognition ( samuha - 
lambanajndna) . The perception of each word leaves its 
impression on the mind, and when the last word is 
uttered, its last letter acts as a stimulus, and a collective 
recollection follows. It is a single cognition arising 
out of the contact of the senses with a collection of 
objects . 3 

Elliptical Sentences 

In the case of an elliptical sentence where the 
intended meaning is understood from the context even 
though some of the words necessary for syntactic 
completeness are not actually expressed, what is the 
process of verbal comprehension ? Do we have to supply 
the omitted words before we can get the meaning of 


1 Nyayasiddhantamanjari, quoted in Nyayakosa, p. 135: vrttya 
padajanyapadarthopasthitih. 

2 ibid. : sa ca svarupasati sab dabo dhahet u h , na tujnatd. 

8 Huparikar, The Problem of Sanskrit Teething, pp. 436 ff. 
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the sentence, or do we supply the general meaning from 
the context and understand the sentence ? 

The Prabhakara school of Mimamsaka-s holds that 
it is easier to supply the necessary meaning than to 
presume the missing words as implied . 1 The presence 
of the word can be taken as implied only after under- 
standing the meaning to be supplied in the context; 
when that meaning is known, it is unnecessary to 
presume the existence of the words, since we are 
interested in the meanings, and not in the words. 
Moreover, the presence of a word is not essential for 
the recollection of its meaning . 2 Therefore, the Pra- 
bhakara-s argue that in all such cases it is the omitted 
meaning, not the actual word, that is to be supplied. 
This is known as the arthaihyahara view. 

Kumarilabhatta and his followers reject this view 
and maintain that in all such cases it is necessary to 
supply the omitted words themselves in order that we 
may have the verbal comprehension of meaning . 3 * In 
ordinary conversation when an incomplete sentence 
such as ‘ — the door ’ is heard, we take along with it, as 
understood, some word like e close 5 or ‘ open ’ to form 


1 supra, p. 167, n. 5; Manameyodaya, p. 100: gurus tu buddhiscm- 
nidhimatram eta samnidhim manyate, na tu scbdasemnidhim. 

2 Vakydrthamdtrkdorlii, p. 8: na ca vacyam sab da evadhydhriyate, 
sa cartham upakalpayatili, anupayogad apramdnakatvdc ca. 

3 Manameyodaya, p. 101: 

sabdasyaioanvayarhalvad dvaram avriyatam iti 

sabdddhyahara ev^syad ity evam madriam mat am. 
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a syntactically complete sentence. So also in the 
Vedic injunction visvajita yajeta (the Visvajit sacrifice is 
to be performed) we have to supply the word svarga- 
kamah (by one who desires heaven) in order to satisfy 
the expectancy and make it a complete sentence. 
Syntactic expectancy has to be satisfied by supplying 
the actual words missing . 1 Verbal comprehension is 
possible only from syntactically complete sentences, 
and therefore the view about the supplying of the 
meaning is not acceptable. There are different means 
of cognition such as perception and inference, by which 
meaning may be understood; thus the idea of a pot may 
be conveyed by just pointing to it . 2 Combinations of 
more than one means are also possible, as in the sentence 
‘Take this and pointing to the object intended. 
Similarly one who sees a flash of white and hears the 
neighing and the noise of galloping may understand 
that a white horse is galloping, even without the cogni- 
tion of the words expressing the idea; 3 but this knowl- 
edge is arrived at either from inference or arthapatti 
(postulation or immediate inference from negative 
concomitance) and is not, therefore, verbal. The 
Vedantin-s and the Naiyayika-s also agree with the 
Bhatta view of supplying the omitted words 


1 Nyayakosa , p. 113: sabdi hy akahksd sabdenaiva prapuryate . 

2 Huparikar, op. cit., p. 441. 

3 Slokavarttika , p. 947 : 

pasyatali hetimarupam hesdsabdam ca srnvatah 
khuranispesaiabdam ca sveto 'svo dhdvatiti dhih. 
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( ’ padadhyahara ) in the case of incomplete sentences in 
order to have verbal comprehension . 1 

According to the Mimamsaka-s it is through 
arthapatti that we cognize the omitted word or idea in 
such cases. Etymologically arthapatti means the postu- 
lation ( apatti ) of a fact ( artha ) ; it is the process by which 
we get the knowledge of a fact that explains what is 
otherwise unaccountable . 2 3 Sahara says that it is the 
postulation of some fact, when what is seen or heard is 
otherwise inexplicable . 8 Thus on seeing that Deva- 
datta, who is known to be alive, is not at home, his 
presence outside is presumed; on hearing that Devadatta 
who is fat does not eat during day-time, it is presumed 
that he eats at night. In such cases the postulation of 
a fact is necessary to explain two known facts that are 
apparently contradictory. Sahara refers to two types 
of arthapatti’. drstarthapatti or postulation from what is 
seen, and srutarthapatti or postulation from what is 
heard. 

According to the Prabhakara school , 4 * * arthapatti 
consists in the postulation of a fact and not of a word, 

1 Vedahtaparibkasd, IV. 11: ahutapadarthasthale tattatpadadhyakarak; 
Siddhantamuktavali, p. 308: yatra dvaram ity uktam tntra pidhehPyadi- 
padasyajnanad eva bodhah, na tu pidhahadiriiparthajrlandt. 

2 Manameyodaya, p. 118: anyalhanupapatyayad upapadakakalpanam 
tad arthapattih. 

3 Sabarabhasya p. 83: arthdpattir api drsfaft sruto varlho ’nyatha 
nopapadyata ity arthakalpand. 

4 Vakyarthamatrkavrlti, p. 8f.: na ca dvaram iti yatradhyakaras 

tatrapy aonyatam sanwriyatam iti va kalpayitum arthdpatteh prabhavisnuta, 

sdmanyakatpanamdtrahetutvat. 
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and hence even in the case of elliptical sentences, it is 
only the general meaning that can be cognized through 
it. But Kumarilabhatta explains drstwrthapatti as 
postulation from what is experienced, and gives a new 
interpretation for srutarthapatti : 1 it is the postulation of 
the omitted words to make out the syntactic relation in 
the case of elliptical sentences. The Prabhakara school 
does not accept such an interpretation for srutarthapatti . 

The Vedantin-s follow the Bhatta school in their 
view about elliptical sentences . 1 2 The Naiyayika-s also 
agree with them in emphasizing the necessity of 
supplying the actual words in the case of incomplete 
sentences in order to have verbal comprehension ; 3 but 
they do not accept arthapatti as a separate means of 
cognition ; instead they include it under inference 
based on an invariable concomitance between the 
absence of the major term and the absence of the 
middle term ( anumana of the kevalavyatirekin type) . 4 

Incomplete sentences are of two kinds: the normal 
elliptical sentence where the syntactic expectancy is not 
fully satisfied, and the syntactically complete sentence 


1 Manameyodaya, p. 129: 

yatra tv aparipurnasya vakyasyanvayasiddhaye 
sabdo 5 dhyahriyate tatra srutarthapattir isyate. 

See also Slokavarttika, section on Arthapatti. 

2 Vedantaparibhdsa, IV. 11 : aJrutapadarthasthale tattatpadadhya- 
hdrah. 

3 Nyayakosa, p. 16 f: naiyayikaih sabdadhyahara eva svikriyate, 
na tv arthadhyaharah. Also Siddhantamuktavali, p. 308 f. 

4 ibid., p. 79: atra naiyayikdh — arthapattir na pramandntaram,, 

kim tu vyatirekavyaptyd anumane 5 ntarbhavdd iti. 
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where the psychological expectancy is not fully satisfied . 1 
Bhoja in his Srhgdraprakdsa distinguishes these two types 
clearly; he calls the former adhyahara and the latter 
vakyasesa 2 Both are incomplete sentences leaving 
something to be understood; in adhyahara the sentence 
is syntactically incomplete and requires the postulation 
of the necessary word as understood, whereas in vakyasesa 
it is the idea that is incomplete. Owing to the 
purposive nature of speech, it is held that the ultimate 
meaning of every sentence is to influence some action. 
Even in cases where it is not actually expressed, it has 
to be understood as implied. Thus the sentence c The 
road is full of thieves ’ means ‘ Do not go that way ’ 
and the sentence ‘ There are crocodiles in that pond 5 
means that one should not bathe in it. These ideas 
are understood through vakyasesa . 3 * 

Bhoja seems to be striking a middle path between 
the. two extreme views adopted by the two schools of 
Mimamsa. In the case of elliptical sentences it is 
better to supply the actual words to remove the syntactic 
expectancy; but it is too much to assume that further 
ideas suggested or implied by the sentence have to be 

1 Nyayakosa, p. 79: srutarthapattis ca dvividha, abhidhdnanupapattir 
abhihitdnupapa ttis ca. 

2 V. Raghavan, Bhoja 9 s Srhgdraprakafa , p. 177. See the quotation 
there from Bhoja: sabddkdhksdnivartako * dhyahdrah , arthdkahksdnivartako 
vakyasesah . 

3 ibid.: sarvavakydndm vidhinisedhaparyavasdyitvdt sdksdt tadasrutdv 

api tadupakalpanam vakyasesah 3 . . . sacorah panthd ity ukte na gantavyatn 

grahdh sarity asydm ity ukte na sndtavyam iti vdkyaseso bhavati. 
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arrivejd at through the postulation of the actual words 
expressing them. 

Bhartrhari discusses the problem of the elliptical 
sentences in the second chapter of the Vakyapadiya. 1 
He has no difficulty in explaining them at all, for from 
his point of view there is no elliptical sentence at all. 
If what appears to be part of a sentence is capable of 
conveying a complete sense in the particular context in 
which it is used, that is also to be considered as a com- 
plete sentence. The sentence is an indivisible unit, 
and the division into words, stems and suffixes is only 
an artificial means of analysing the language. The 
meaning of an utterance is that which is conveyed to 
the listeners by uttering it; there is no other definition 
of meaning . 2 * * Even a noun is a sentence, if it implies 
the verb and gives a complete idea; similarly a verb 
is a sentence if it gives a complete idea. If Devadatta 
is known by Deva or Datta, all the three should be 
considered as different names for the same person; so 
also if by uttering c tree 5 the idea of the sentence ‘ The 
tree exists 5 is understood, the two expressions are to be 
considered as two different sentences. The shorter 
one cannot be taken as part of the longer one. 

A similar view about the nature of elliptical 
sentences is given by Wittgenstein in his Philosophical 
Investigation’. ‘ The sentence is “elliptical”, not because it 

1 VP, II. 326 ff. 

2 ibid., v. 328: 

yasmims tuccarite sabde yada yo ’rthah pratiyate 

tarn ahur artham tasyaiva nanyad arihasya laksanam. 
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leaves out something that we think when we utter it, 
but because it is shortened — in comparison with a 
particular paradigm of our grammar . 5 1 

Tdtparyajnana 

According to some of the later Naiyayika-s a 
general knowledge of the meaning intended by the 
speaker is an essential factor in all cases of verbal 
comprehension. But they did not take the extreme 
view held by Schiller 2 that the meaning of any utterance 
is the notion actually present in the mind of the speaker; 
but, like Sir A. Gardiner , 3 they considered that £ the 
meaning of any sentence is what the speaker intends to 
be understood from it by the listener 5 . It is possible 
, for the same sign to belong to different psychological 
contexts; a word may mean different things in different 
cases. Even the same thing can be examined from 
different angles without exhausting its characters; but 
from the linguistic point of view we are only concerned 
with so much of the thing as is required to elucidate 
what the speaker intended the listener to understand . 4 

Some of the Naiyayika-s who give great importance 
to the speaker’s intention in fixing the meaning of an 
utterance maintain that even in ordinary sentences like 


x § 20 . 

2 F. W. Thomas, * Parts of Speech ’, TPS, 1949, p. 130 n. 

3 ‘ The Definition of the Word and the Sentence British 
Journal of Psychology, p. 361. 

4 A. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language , p. 52. He 
discusses the problem under * Depth of Intention 
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‘ Bring the pot 5 (ghatam anaya ) , it is the intention of 
the speaker that gives the meaning of * pot ’ to the word 
pot ; they say that if the intention of the speaker 
were otherwise, the word could, through laksana, or 
the secondary significative power, indicate even a 
piece of cloth. 1 They also hold that it is the incom- 
patibility of the expressed sense with the intention of 
the speaker that prompts the listener to interpret a 
passage by resorting to laksana; thus, they say that in 
the sentence * The village is on the Ganges 5 [gahgaydm 
ghosali ) it is the intention of the speaker that gives the 
meaning ‘ the bank of the Ganges ’ to the word 
‘ Ganges ’, and that if the intention of the speaker had 
been otherwise, the word ‘ village ’ could mean even 
a fish. 2 This view ignores completely the status of 
language as an objective instrument of communication,’ 
or, as F. W. Thomas rightly points out, 3 the speaker’s 
intention and the normal signification have to be 
clearly distinguished. Linguistic discourse is impossible 
without assuming normal signification for words inde- 
pendently of the intention of the speaker. Humpty 
Dumpty said: 4 ‘When 1 use a word, it means just 
what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less.’ If 
such a view is accepted, no one can understand what 

1 Nyayakosa , p. 327: pare tu ghatadisabdasthale 3 pi ghatapadam 
kumbhaparam laksanaya pataparam veti samsaye ghatasabdabodhabhdvdt 
sarvatra tatparyaniscayah karanam ity ahuh. 

2 See the chapter on Laksana . 

3 loc. cit. 

4 Lewis Caroll, Through the Looking Glass , ch. VI. 
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the other means when he says something. ‘ What I 
intended to refer to may be quite the other than what I 
did refer to, a fact which it is important to remember, if 
it is hoped to reach mutual comprehension . ’ 1 

The Vedantin-s reject this extreme view of the 
Naiyayika-s regarding the importance of the speaker’s 
intention in determining the meaning of an utterance. 
When a parrot or a gramaphone repeats human expres- 
sion, or when an illiterate Brahmin chants the Vedic 
hymns without understanding the meaning, the listeners 
can interpret them, even though there is no real 
intention on the part of the speaker in such cases . 2 
The Naiyayika-s say that the intention need not be 
that of the actual speaker, but could sometimes be 
traced to the original author of the statement . 3 In 
the case of the Vedic sentences the Naiyayika-s assume 
the intention of God . 4 But according to the Vedantin-s 
and the Mlmamsaka-s the existence of God is not 
accepted by all people and should not therefore be 
brought into consideration in the explanation of 
linguistic phenomena. They maintain that every word 
has an inherent capacity to express its meaning, and 
even the sentence has a natural capacity to produce 
the cognition of a unified sense in the form of the 

1 Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, p. 182. 

2 Veddntaparibhdsd , IV. 38. 

3 Nydydkosa , p. 326 : prayoktd c dbhiswndhdpayitrmdtram na tu 
vaktaiva . 

4 Even the case of the parrot the Naiyayika-s assume the 
intention of God, and not that of the people whom it imitates £ 
see Nyayakofa, p. 326 : sukavdkye bhagavadicchaiva gatih. 
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mutual association of the word-meanings . 1 The 
primary meaning of a word is a power innate in the 
word itself on the basis of the natural and permanent 
relation that exists between the word and the thing 
meant by it. The Mimamsakas’ habit of attending 
too exclusively to the ‘ revealed ’ texts of the Veda-s 
probably encouraged them to formulate a theory of 
verbal comprehension without any reference to the 
speaker at all. Even a sentence which is unintelligible 
to the speaker has an inherent capacity to convey its 
meaning. Thus the phrase ‘ the pot in the room ’ 
conveys the relation of the pot and the room without 
any help of the speaker’s intention. 

The Vedantin-s admit, however, that the knowl- 
edge of the speaker’s intention plays an important role 
in the comprehension of meaning in the case of 
ambiguous expressions. Thus in the case of equivocal 
■expressions the meaning is restricted to one of the 
Senses, in the absence of the speaker’s intention to 
convey the other sense also . 2 

It is to be remembered that the difference in the 
views of the Naiyayika-s and the Mimamsaka-s (as well 
as the Vedantin-s who follow them) regarding the part 
played by the speaker’s intention in determining the 
meaning of a sentence is ultimately due to the difference 
in their views as to the nature of the knowledge derived 


1 Vedantaparibhasa, IV. 38-43. 

2 See Vedantaparibhasa, IV. 41, where in the definition of tatparya 
the qualification tadanyapratiticchaydnuccaritatvam is added to tatpra- 
titijananayogyatvam. 
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from language. According to the Naiyayika-s, Jabda, 
as a means of knowledge, is valid verbal testimony and 
it consists in the statement of a trustworthy person . 1 
This is always based on the words of some trustworthy 
person, human or divine. But according to the 
Vedantin-s and the Mimamsaka-s, verbal testimony has 
self-evident validity {svatahprdmanya) ; significant combi- 
nation of words constitutes a sentence which conveys 
ideas, without any reference to the intention of the 
speaker . 2 Even in the case of word-meanings, the 
Mimamsaka-s believe that the significative power is 
inherent in the words themselves, while the Naiyayika-s 
hold that it is imported into the words by the will of 
God or of the speaker. The Naiyayika-s give the 
name tatparya to the meaning intended by the speaker; 
but the Mimamsaka-s and the Vedantin-s use the term, 
for the meaning conveyed by the capacity of the words 
themselves. 

Even among the Naiyayika-s there is much 
difference of opinion regarding the importance of the 
speaker s intention as a factor in the understanding of 
the meaning of a passage . 8 Some of them believe that 
the speaker’s intention need not be treated as a 
separate condition of verbal comprehension, since it 
could be included under akaftksa itself, for according to 


1 Nyayasvtra, I. 1. 7: aptopadesak sabdah. 

* S. C. Chatteijee, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge , pp. 345 ff. 
ff. * 

3 Nyayakoia, p. 326 f.; Kuppuswami Sastri, op. cit,, p. 257. 
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them pkahksa is to be taken as the need one word has 
for another in order to convey the intended meanings 
of the speaker . 1 Thus, in the statement, ‘ ayam eti 
putro — rajnah — puruso ’ pasaryatdm ’ (Here comes the son 
— of the king — the man should be removed), it is the 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention that decides that 
the word * rajnali ’ (of the king) is to be construed with 
the word ‘ putra ’ (son), and not with 1 purusa 5 (man), 
to satisfy its akanksa. 

According to some others the knowledge of the 
meaning intended by the speaker is essential for verbal 
comprehension, only in cases of equivocal terms and 
ambiguous expressions. Thus, when a man is asked 
to bring saindhava , he has to infer from contextual factors 
the meaning . intended by the speaker before under- 
standing what he has to do, since the word ‘ saindhava ’ 
means both ‘ salt ’ and ‘ horse ’. 2 Nagesa, the gram- 
marian, also accepts the importance of knowing the 
speaker’s meaning in such equivocal expressions . 3 

Gangesopadhyaya and Visvanatha Hold that a 
knowledge of the tatparya is the fourth requisite, along 
with akanksa, yogyata and samnidhi, for verbal comprehen- 
sion. According to these Naiyayika-s tatparya is the 


1 Tarkaprakasa quoted in Nyayakosa, p. 327: anye tu . . . 
akanksaghatakatayaiva tatparyajndnam hetuh, na tu svatantryena ity ahuh. 

2 Nyayakosa, p. 327 : kecit tu saindhavam anayetyadau nanarthasthala 
■eva tatparyasamsayadeh sambhavena tatratyasabdabodha eva tatparyaniscayo 
hetuh ity ahuh; see also Siddhantamuktavali, p. 316. 

3 Laghumafijusa, p. 524 : nanarthapadasthale padavisayo ’ pi sa tatha. 
tadgrahakam ca prakaranddikam. 
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meaning intended by the speaker . 1 Other Naiyayika-s 
consider that tdtparya is an all-embracing factor and 
that it has an important part to play in the working of 
the first three factors, akdnksa, yogyata and samnidhi . 2 

Even though what is in the mind of the speaker at 
the time of utterance is something subjective, and not 
capable of being put to an objective analysis, the idea 
intended to be conveyed to the listener by the speaker 
could be determined to a great extent with the help of 
contextual factors . 3 The same sign may belong to 
different psychological contexts; but ‘given the psy- 
chological context to which a sign belongs, the reference 
made by the interpretation is fixed also \ 4 According 
to many of the ancient writers on the subject, it is the 
contextual factors that determine the meaning of an 
utterance , 5 and, therefore, these should be considered 

1 S. C. Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic , p. 448; 
Siddhantamuktavali, p. 315: vaktur icchd tu t dtp ary am. 

2 Siddhdntamuktavali, p. 303: tdtparyagarbhd casattik. See also 
Y. V. Athalyq’s notes on Tarkasarp.gr aha , p. 343: c Perhaps, this 
speaker’s intention may be included in the second requisite* 
yogyata.' 

3 What is in the mind of ihe speaker at the time of utterance 
may be different from what is intended to be convened to the 
listener, especially in the case of successful lying. Again, what is* 
intended to be conveyed may be quite different from what is 
actually conveyed by the utterance. The term tdtparya is used by 
the Naiyayika-s in the former sense, and by the Mimamsaka-s 
and the Vedantin-s in the latter sense. It is quite possible that 
what is actually understood by the listener is different from all 
these. 

4 The Meaning of Meaning , p. 195. 

5 See the section on 4 Contextual Factors supra , pp. 48 if- 
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as causes of verbal comprehension. But the Naiyayika-s 
reject this view , 1 and maintain that the contextual 
factors are not helping directly in the understanding of 
speech, but only indirectly by showing the meaning 
intended by the speaker. 

The importance of knowing the speaker’s intention 
in the understanding of speech is recognized by almost 
all schools of Indian thought. The difference in their 
views is mainly based on the degree of emphasis laid 
on it. There is much truth in the view of the 
Naiyayika-s that the meaning of an utterance is what 
the speaker intends the listener to understand; speech 
is mainly purposive in nature and can do its function 
only if the listener understands what is intended to be 
conveyed by it. But it is also true that for language 
to be an objective instrument of communication, it 
must be independent of the personal whims of the 
speaker; that is why the crude sentences of ordinary 
speech, whose nuances are commonly indicated by 
intonation and emphasis, become unsuitable for 
impersonal, rational logic . 2 The distinction between 
the ‘ locutional sentence form ’ which depends solely 
on words, and ‘ elocutional sentence form ’ which 
depends on intonation indicating the speaker’s intention 
is also based on the relative strength between the 
normal meaning and the speaker’s intention . 3 

1 Siddhantamuktavali, p. 315: na ca tatparyagrahakanam prakarana- 
dindm sabdabodhe karanaivam iti vacyam. 

2 F. W. Thomas, loc. cit. 

3 A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 201. Cf. Humpty Dumpty 5 s remark; 
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The Mlmamsaka-s use the term tatparya for the 
purport of a passage dealing with a topic, and refer to 
six linga-s or indications by which it could be obtained 
objectively without any reference to the speaker or the 
author. These linga-s are: (a) consistency in the mean- 
ing between introduction and conclusion ( upakramopa - 
samharau ), ( b ) repetition of the main topic ( abhyasa ), (c) 
the novelty of the subject matter ( apurvata ), (d) the result 
intended ( phala ), ( e ) corroborative and eulogistic re- 
marks as distinguished from the main theme ( arthavada ) , 
and(/) arguments in favour of the main topic (upapatti ). 1 

In the case of the sentence also the Mimamsaka-s 
maintain that the tatparya or the real purport meant by 
it can be studied objectively without any reference to 
the intention of the speaker. Like the Naiyayika-s, 
they also analysed a sentence into two parts, uddeiya 
and vidheya, which correspond roughly to the subject 
and predicate of Western logic . 2 The first part 


The question is which is to be master [words or the speaker] 

that’s all ’ ( Through the Looking Glass, ch. VI). 

1 Nyayakosa, p. 714: 

upakramopasamharav abhyaso ’pur vat a phalam 
arthavadopapatti ca lingarri tatparyanirnaye. 

The Vedantin-s also accept them. See also S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, ‘ A Note on Marks Determinative of Purport Journal 
of the Madras University, vol. II, p. 128 f. 

. S. C. Chatterjee, op. cit., pp. 375 ff. In Sanskrit the copula 
is not considered as an essential part of the sentence. Modem 
writers in the West have also realized that the copula is only a 
formal element (cf. Bosanquet, Logic, vol. I, pp. 81 ff.- 

A. Gardiner;, op. cit., pp. 218 ff.). 
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(subject ) 1 contains a sense that is already existent and is 
known from other sources ( s'iddha ), while the other part 
consists of the meanings that are to be brought into 
existence ( sadhya ). These two parts are also called 
bhuta and bhavya , as well as anuvadya and vidheya. The 
Mimamsaka-s hold that the tatparya of a sentence is 
found only in the vidheya portion . 2 The anuvadya 
(subject) is that which discloses to the listener what any 
utterance is about, and is not always indispensable; it 
is used in a sentence only to help the listener to under- 
stand the meaning clearly. From the speaker’s 
standpoint it is enough if the vidheya alone is uttered; it 
is only that part that expresses something new. Thus, 
in an exclamatory sentence like ‘ Splendid ! ’ it is only 
the vidheya that is given; the uddesya or subject is to be 
understood by the listener from the context . 3 

Great interest attaches to the question whether 
the subject should come before the predicate or vice 
versa. Even though in Sanskrit the order of sequence 
of the words does not normally affect the literal meaning 
of the sentence, it is held by writers on Mimamsa and 
literary criticism that the subject must come before the 
predicate . 4 The violation of this rule is considered as 

1 Nyayakosa, p. 34: pramanantarasiddhasya kimciddharmantaravidha- 
nartham punar upanyasyata. Wegner calls it ‘ exposition ’ (Gardiner, 
op. cit., p. 265). 

2 Kavyaprakasa, V. 47 : yad eva vidheyam tatraiva tatparyam. \ 

3 A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 265 f. 

4 This well-known rule is given in the old maxim: anuvadyam 
cnuktva ca na vidheyam udirayet. This line is supposed to be from 
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a defect by the literary critics. This defect is called 
avimrstavidheyamsa or vidheyavimarsa. 1 Even though it 
was considered as a defect, poets were fully conscious 
that a change in the normal order could heighten the 
emotional attitude towards the statement. 

The Mimamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s who take 
the sentence to be a concatenation of the individual 
words that comprise it have necessarily to depend on 
the power of tatparya to explain how a connected 
meaning is comprehended from a sentence. It is 
clear that according to this view the sentence expresses 
something over and above the meanings of the words 
which compose the sentence. A string of unconnected 
isolated senses given by the words cannot produce a 
unified meaning. Or in other words we may say that 
there are two elements in the sentence-meaning: the 
meaning of the individual words and the mutual con- 
nection of these. We know that the words give their 
own meanings; the problem is to find out where the 
element of the relation between the word-meanings 
comes. The whole is always something more than 
the sum of the parts; and the Association theory cannot 
satisfactorily explain from where the additional element 
comes. Gestalt psychologists refer to the Association 

Kumarila, but is not found in the Slokavarttika ; Hemacandra quotes 
it ( Kavyanusasana , p. 172). See also A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 276 f. 

1 Sahityadarpana , I. 2 and VII. 4. This defect is a' so explained 
as that where the predicate is not properly stressed, being made 
part of a compound. See Vyaktiviveka, II, p. 37 and Kavyaprakafa „ 
VII. 51. 
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theory as a ‘ brick and mortar psychology ’ which 
explains only from where the bricks come, but not from 
where the mortar comes. Some Naiyayika-s explain 
the problem by resorting to the function of tatparya. 

Speech is purposive in nature. Learned people 
use words with the intention of conveying a connected 
sense. Hence from the use of words in juxtaposition 
[samabhivyahard) it is assumed that the speaker has 
uttered them with the intention of conveying a con- 
nected sense ; for the co-utterance would be of no avail, 
but for such an intention . 1 The anvitabhidhana theory 
considers that the intention or tatparya makes the 
primary significative power ( abhidha ) convey the addi- 
tional significance of the sentence. But according to 
the abhihitanvaya theory, the power of abhidha can give 
only the word-meanings ; it is these word-meanings that 
convey the additional significance through the power 
of laksana based on the strength of tatparya , along with 
the three factors akahksa, yogyata and samnidhi. This 
function of the sentence to convey the sentence-meaning 
on the basis of the speaker’s intention is called 
tatparyavrtti 2 by some early Naiyayika-s and samsarga- 
maryada by the later Naiyayika-s . 3 

1 Tattvabindu, p. 131 f.: pratipitsitam khalv etad iti pratipadayis- 
yantah padany uccarayanti ; see also Kumarilabhatta (quoted thereon) : 
visistarthaprayuktd hi samabhivyahrtir jane. 

2 j Kavyaprakasa, II: padarthanam samanvaye taiparyartho visesavapur 
apadartho 5 pi vakyarthah samullasatity abhihitanvayavddindm matam. 

3 Kuppuswami Sastri, op. cit., p. 257 f.; also Highways and 
Byways of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit , p. 22. For details see the 
section on c Tatparya as a Separate Vrtti \ 
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Anvitabhidhana and Abhihitanvaya 


Relation of words in a Sentence: Bheda or Samsarga 

If every word has its own definite meaning, how 
is it possible for a sentence, which is only a collection of 
words, to have a unified meaning? The same problem 
arises in the case of compound words also. Two 
explanations are given to this question . 1 Vajapyayana 
who, like the Mimamsaka-s, held that the meaning of 
a word is the universal or th ejati, said that the meaning 
of a sentence is the samsarga or the mutual association 
of the word-meanings. In the case of a phrase like 
* the white cow ’ (gauh sukla ) , the word e cow ’ connotes 
‘ cowness ’ merely; the other word which is syntactically 


1 Regarding the two views about the import of sentences, see 
M. Hiriyanna, ‘ Vyadi and Vajapyayana ’, IHQ_, vol. XIV, pp. 261 
ff.; Mbh., I, p. 364; Punyaraja on VP, II. 155; Helaraja on VP, 
III, Jatisamuddesa, v. 5; Sabarabhasya on sutra II. 1. 46; Kumarila- 
bhatta, Tantravarttika, p. 446 f.; Parthasarathimi&ra on Sloka- 
varttika, p. 854 f. 
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connected with it indicates its association with the 
quality of whiteness. Thus, the sentence means the 
association of cowness and whiteness, and as that is 
one, the words constitute a syntactic unity . 1 

Vyadi, on the other hand, held that the meaning 
of a word is any particular ( dravya ) of a class. It is 
a concrete thing rather than a quality. According to 
him the function of a word in a sentence is to distinguish 
the thing it means from all similar things . 2 * * Thus, a 
‘ cow ’ means not so much ‘ what is characterized by 
cowness as what is distinguished from a horse. In 
a sentence words signify things not as having certain 
attributes, but rather as excluding some. Thus, in 
the case of the phrase ‘ the white cow ’, the word * cow * 
can point to any concrete particular, which includes 
cows of all colours, white, black and so forth; therefore, 
the word ‘ white 5 does not indicate the connection of 
whiteness with the cow; it should* be explained as 
negatively qualifying the cow, denying all colours other 
than whiteness to it. Similarly, the term * white ’ can 
denote anything that is white, including white cows, 
white horses and so on; hence, the term ‘ cow 5 in the 

1 Helaraja, loc. cit. : jativadinc udjapyayanasya tu mate sairisargo 

vakyarthah samanyanam samslesamatrarupatvad vakydrthasya. Kumarila- 

bhatta, op. cit., p. 447: samsargo 1 pi padarthanam anyonyendnu- 

ranjanam . . . gotve suklatvasamsargah, suklatve vd gotvasamsargah. 

a Kumarilabhatta, loc. cit.: bhedo nama padarthanam vyavac- 
chedah parasparam .... vyaktipadarthapdkse sarvavyaktindm gavadipa- 
denaivopattatvad visayasabdaih sukladibhih krsnddivyavacchedamdtram 
vaktavyam. Helaraja, loc. cit. vyadimate bhedo vakyarthah, pada- 
vacydnam dravyanam dravydntaranivrttitdtparyendbhidheyalvdt. 
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phrase, means only the exclusion of all white things 
other than cows. In this view of Vyadi we find the 
early stage of the Apoha doctrine maintained by the 
Buddhists . 1 Kumarilabhatta also refers to this view, that 
the import of a sentence is bheda or the mutual exclusion 
of the word-meanings . 2 

Kaiyata says 3 that these two views are not mutually 

exclusive, since each view implies the other. In the 

discussion of the meaning of the term samarthya, which 

is given by Panini as the condition that should exist 

between the members of a compound word, Patanjali 

says 4 that, according to some, samarthya means either 

sdmsarga (mutual association) or bheda (exclusion). 

\ 

Even though Patanjali is discussing compound words* 
the principle involved is the same. 

Anvitabhidhana Theory of Verbal Comprehension 

Prabhakara and his followers denied that words 
convey a meaning except in the context of a sentence* 
even though they regarded words as real and actual 
constituents of language. Each word has a definite 

1 This is discussed separately in the section on Apoha, supra , 
pp. 78 fF. Note that Dinnaga’s theory about the import of 
sentences is the same. Thus, in the phrase £ the blue lotus 
he also maintains that the term c blue 3 means the exclusion of 
all lotuses that are not blue and the term s lotus 5 means the 
exclusion of all blue things that are not lotuses. 

2 Tantravarttika , p. 447. 

8 Pradipa under Varttika 2 on Panini, II, 1. 1 : tatra bfyedah sam- 
sargavinabhavitvad anumiyamdnasatnsargah samarthyam, samsargo va 
bhedavimbhavyanumeyabhedah . 

4 Mbh. I, p. 364: apara aha bhedasamsargau vd samarihyam iti . 

15 
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meaning, but it is also clear that the purpose of the 
word is to serve as part of a sentence. On hearing 
the words of a sentence, we get a unitary sense which is 
the meaning of the sentence. The problem is whether 
this unitary sense arises directly from the collection of 
the words, or indirectly through the recollection of the 
meanings of the individual words that comprise it. 
The anvitabhidhana theory takes the former view, while 
the abhihitanvaya theory takes the latter. 

The meaning of a sentence is made up of the 
individual word-meanings and their mutual relation. 
According to the anvitabhidhana theory, both the individ- 
ual word-meanings and their mutual relation are 
conveyed by the words themselves; but according to 
the abhihitanvaya theory, the words convey only the 
individual word-meanings; the mutual relation is 
conveyed by the word-meanings, and not by the words. 
Among modern writers on linguistics, Wundt seems to 
represent the anvitabhidhana theory; for he says that ‘,in 
determining the nature of a sentence, no addition to 
what is expressed by the words should be assumed \ 1 
Polemizing against this view, Paul maintains the 
abhihitanvaya view that such an assumption is usually 
necessary . 2 The commonplace statement in modern 
linguistics that the sentence is the unit of speech 3 is 
comparable to the anvitabhidhana theory. 

1 A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 58. 

2 ibid.; see also Paul, Prinzipien, p. 130 n. 1. His leanings 
towards the abhihitanvaya theory are not quite clear. 

3 A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 63. 
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The statement of procedure adopted by the 
followers of the anvitabhidhana theory is quite similar 
to many modem statements. * Thus a root or suffix 
is analysed out on the basis of a paradigm, and complete 
words are recognized on the basis of substitution in 
sentences .’ 1 The Prabhakara-s who follow the anvi- 
tabhidhana theory lay particular stress on the natural 
method by which children learn the meaning of words. 
It is by watching the usage and activity of elders in 
daily life that children come to know the significance 
of words . 2 One person, addressing another, says, 

‘ Bring the cow ’ {gam anaya ) ; the latter thus addressed 
immediately brings the cow. A child, who hears the 
sentence uttered by the former and observes the action 
that follows, infers vaguely that the meaning of the 
sentence is a command to carry out the act of bringing 
the cow. At this stage what the child understands is only 
that the whole of that statement means the whole of 
what is signified. Later, the child hears one man saying 
to another, * Bring the horse ’ (< asvam anaya), and observes 
the latter bringing the horse. From this he again infers 
that the meaning of this sentence is a command to carry 
out the act of bringing the horse. By comparing the two 
sentences he understands that the term * bring ’ {anaya) 


1 J. Brough, * Some Indian Theories of Meaning p. 165. 

2 Vakydrthamalrkavrtti, p. 5 ; Slokavarttika, Saipbandhaksepa 
section, w. 140-J ; Siddhantamuktavali, Sabda section; Kavyaprakasa , 
V. See also the section on ‘ How Do We Learn the Meaning of 
Words? supra , pp. 26 ff. 
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common to the two sentences must mean the command 
to bring, and that the terms ‘ cow ’ (gam) and ‘ horse * 
(. asvam ) must refer to the two different animals. Thus 
by comparing the various sentences uttered by people 
and by observing the action produced, the child is 
able, by the mental process of exclusion and inclusion 
(avapa and udvdpa or anvaya and vyatireka ) to have a 
general idea about the meaning of individual words. 
This process of substitution is natural and subconscious, 
rather than deliberate and conscious. Later, the child is 
able to understand the meanings of even new sentences 
containing the words he has already come across . 1 

It is only the injunctive sentences that normally 
produce a visible reaction on the part of the listeners, 
and therefore, it is only from such sentences in the 
imperative (or potential) mood that the meanings of 
words can be naturally understood . 2 The Mimam- 
saka’s preoccupation with the injunctions of the Vedic 
texts with regard to religious duties led to the view that 
a typical sentence should be in the imperative mood, 
since the whole direct denotation of the Veda must, 
according to them, lie in enjoining something to be 
done. In cases where such an interpretation is not 


1 Jha, Purvamimdmsa in Its Sources, p. 135 f. 

2 ibid., p. 136; Manameyodaya, p. 92. According to theBhatta 
Mlmamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s, reaction on the part of the 
listener is visible even in the case of indicative sentences. Thus, 
putras te jdtali (A son is bom to you) may produce joy, and kanya 
te garbhini (Your unmarried daughter is enceinte) a shock of despair 
to a father. 
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possible, the comprehension of meaning must depend 
upon something indirectly connected with the injunc- 
tion. The Vedantin-s, on the other hand, held that 
the direct denotation of the important Vedic texts 
lies not in commanding something, but in pointing 
out some well-established facts; thus to them the 
importance lies in indicative sentences. The later 
Indian logic also deals with such indicative sentences. 
Prabhakara holds that even in the case of indicative 
sentences, the comprehension of the denotation of the 
words can be obtained only by observing the usage of 
elders, and that this can be known only from injunctive 
sentences . 1 

If the meanings of words can be known only when 
they occur in injunctive sentences, it follows that every 
word must express its meaning only as related to the 
other factors of the injunction. The verb denoting the 
command to do the act is the principal word in a 
. sentence, and the remaining words possess a meaning 
only in relation to the action. Thus, the Prabhakara-s 
hold that no word can be comprehended as having an 
independent meaning, when isolated from a sentence. 
The meaning of words is always understood only as 
related to something which has to be done (k aryd). 
Prabhakara says 2 that all usage is through the sentence 
and its meaning. According to him what is permanent 
Is the relation that the sentence bears to its meaning . 3 

1 Jha 3 loc, cit. 

2 Brhati, p. 188: vakyarthena vyavahdrali . 

p. 135. 
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Commenting on that statement, Salikanatha says : ‘ The 
word alone, by itself, never expresses any meaning; it is 
only the sentence that does it; as is clear from the fact 
that we learn the meaning of verbal expressions only 
from the usage of older people,— and this usage is only 
in the form of sentences; and every single word is 
understood only in so far as it is related to the other 
words in the sentence; hence it is established that what 
is expressive of the meaning is the sentence only* not 
any word alone by itself .’ 1 

The Prabhakara-s do not deny the existence of 
individual words and their isolated meanings ; they only 
assert that it is impossible to comprehend the isolated 
meaning of a word apart from its relation in a sentence. 
Words certainly recall their senses separately; but they 
do not stop with that. Even though the listener knows 
the general meaning of the words, his experience tells 
him that the words are meaningful; only when they 
are connected in a sentence and not when isolated. 
The words themselves convey their meanings only as 
related to one another on the strength of the three 
well-known factors, akanksa,yogyata and samnidhi. The 
words convey not only their individual meanings, but 
also their syntactic relation. Thus, the sentence-mean- 
ing is directly conveyed by the words themselves . 2 

1 Rjuvimald on the same, p. 135. See Jha, Purvamimamsd in 
Its Sources , p. 137. 

2 Vdkydrthamdtrkdvrtti 3 p. 5: 

aka hksdsamnidh iprdptayogydrthdntarasamgatan 
svdrthdn ahuh. paddmti vyutpattih sarrdrita mayd . 
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The ancient Mimamsaka-s seem to have held the 
anvitabhidhana theory; Mimamsasutra, I.. I. 25 gives tacit 
support to it, tadbhutanam kriyarthena samamndyah , arthasya 
tannimittatvat. 1 * 3 4 But the Sabarabhasya passage explaining 
the comprehension of the sentence-meaning seems to go 
against this theory, when it says: 2 paddni hi svam svairt 
artham abhidhaya nivrttavydpdrani, atheddnim paddrthd ava- 
gatah santo vakyartkam gamayanti. (The words perform 
the task of expressing their own individual meanings, 
and cease functioning when this task is finished; the 
word-meanings thus conveyed later produce the mean- 
ing of the sentence.) Prabhakara and his followers 
explain this passage as supporting their theory; accord- 
ing to them what is brought about by the meaning of 
a word is the notion of a qualified thing — the meaning 
of words as qualified by one another.® 

Abhinavagupta refers to this theory as the dlrgka - 
vydparavada, since according to the anvitabhidhana theory 
there is no limit to the extent of the meaning that an 
expression can convey.* Just as the range of an arrow 
is not ’ limited, but varies with the difference in the 
power with which it is discharged, so .also the range of 


1 See also Jha, op. cit., p. 125. 

* Sabarabhasya on sdtra I. 1. 25. 

3 See Brhati on the passage. See also Vdkyartfiamdtrkavrtti, p. 21. 
In the Nydyaratnamala. Vakyarthanirnaya section, this interpreta- 
tion is criticized as unjust. 

4 Locana, p. 18 f yo , py anvitabhidhanavadi yatparah sabdah sa 
sabdartha iti hrdaye grhitva saravad abkidhanyaparam eva dirghadirgham 
icchati ... 
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abhidhd or the expressive power can be extended farther 
and farther. Not only the word-meaning, but also the 
syntactic relation is conveyed by the function of abhidhd. 
Bhartrhari seems to refer to this idea when he says that 
according to some the meaning of an expression is just 
what it conveys, neither more nor less . 1 This theory is 
said to explain even the subtle implications and sugges- 
tions in literary language . 2 

According to the anvitdbhidhdna theory the sentence 
has a unitary meaning of its own ; the constituent words 
possess meaning only as they are related to this unitary 
sentence-meaning. Thus, in the sentence ‘ Bring the 
cow ’ {gam anaya ), the word ‘cow’ means not the 
isolated concept of cowness, but ‘ cow as related to the 
action of bringing ’ ; so also the word ‘ bring ’ means 
the ‘ action of bringing in relation to the cow ’. The 
words give their own meaning and their syntactic rela- 
tion to the other words in the sentence, so that the 
sentence meaning is directly conveyed by the words 
themselves. Though there are many words, and there- 
fore many meanings, the unity of the sentence-meaning 
is achieved through the ufdty of purpose . 3 

This theory has been strongly criticized by the 
Mimamsaka-s of the Bhatta school. They argue 4 that 

1 VP, II. 329. 

2 See the ch. Vyanjand. 

3 Vakydrthamatrkdvrtti , p. 2: 

bhuydmso yady apt svarthdh padandm te prthak prthak 
prayoj&natayd tv ekandkydrtham, sampracaksaie . 

4 Tattvabindu> p. 93: padantarasya vaiyarthyam asrutanvayabodhane. 
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if it is held that the first word or any one word in its 
full sense means the unitary sense of the sentence itself, 
the other words in the sentence will be superfluous. 
This argument is similar to the one brought against 
the sphota theory also. Two possible explanations are 
that the subsequent words repeat the same sentence- 
meaning so as to make it clear, and that the other 
words are used to restrict the meaning indicated by 
the first word. Another objection is that this theory 
involves the fallacy of interdependence . 1 If one of the 
words, say the first, in a sentence is to convey its own 
meaning as well as its relation to the other words, the 
full meaning of the word can be comprehended only 
after understanding the other words; similarly, the 
meanings of the other words depend on this word. 
Thus, in the sentence ukhayam pacet (cook in the pot), 
the word ukhayam, (in the pot) can convey its meaning 
and the relation to the other word only after knowing 
the meaning of the word pacet (cook) ; so also the 
meaning of pacet depends on that of ukhayam? If 
it is held that the individual word-meaning and its 
relation to the other words are not conveyed simul- 
taneously, but gradually, the individual word-meaning 
being conveyed first, and the relation later, then there 
will be no fallacy of interdependence ; but then this 
explanation will involve the unwarranted assumption 
of two separate functions for the primary power abhidha? 


1 ibid., p. 93: srutanvitabhidhane tu vyaktam anyotiyasanrfrayam. 
* ibid., p. 93 f. 3 ibid. , p. 94. 
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The anvitabhidhanavadin-s argue that there is only one 
potency for words to express the meaning as related to- 
the rest of the words. It is through recollection that 
we remember the meanings of words, and this is by 
rousing the mental impressions of previous experi- 
ences of the use of the words. It is »a matter of 
experience that we never come across words except as- 
related in a sentence; isolated words have no existence 
in everyday speech-activity (a one-word sentence is a 
sentence, not an isolated word). The word-meaning 
and the relation to the other words are known by 
abhidha itself . 1 

The Mimamsaka-s of the Bhatta school take objec- 
tion to this view also . 2 They say that even though we 
observe words functioning only in different contexts of 
situations, in all of which they occur as related in a 
sentence, still we are able to understand the isolated 
meanings of the words separately also. Otherwise, a 
word learnt from its use in one context cannot be 
applied in another context. Moreover, the very 
principle of recognition is based on our capacity to 
recognize something isolated out of its context; .we 
are able to recognize a person in a place and time 
different from those when we had met him previously.* 
It may be observed here that even in such cases we 

1 ihid., p. 94 f.: see also Rjuvimald on Brhati, p. 397 : vrddha- 
vyavaharavyutpattdv eva, kevalena padarthena vyavaharabhavad anvita eva. 
padarthe paddnam vyutpattih. 

2 Tattvabindu, p. 95. 

s ibid., pp. 116 ff. 
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recognize him only in some place and time, not as 
isolated from all situations. 

Another objection raised against the anvitabhidhana 
theory is that the meaning of a sentence can be known 
from the meanings of the words remembered, even 
though the words might have been forgotten. It is a 
matter of experience that in long sentences we forget 
the earlier words, but remember only their meanings, 
and even then we are able to have the meaning of the 
sentence . 1 The relation of the words in a sentence is 
not the same as that of the letters in a word; in the 
case of a word we do not understand the word, if we 
forget some of the letters. 

Abhihitanvaya Theory of Verbal Comprehension 

According to the abhihitanvaya theory of verbal' 
comprehension upheld by the Mimamsaka-s of the 
Bhatta school and by some of the Naiyayika-s , 2 the 
meaning of a sentence is a concatenation of the indi- 
vidual items expressed by the words. The individual 
words have in themselves meanings which can be com- 
prehended separately. On hearing a sentence, we 
have first an understanding of the separate meanings- 
of the words one after the other; then we put together 

1 Sastradipika, p. 153 : 

purvabhagesu vakyasya vismrtesv api drsyate 
vakyarthavagatih pumsam padarthasmrtisalinam. 

2 ibid., pp. 153 ff.; Nyayaratnamala, Vakyarthanirnaya section; 
Tattvabindu, pp. 91-161; Manameyodaya , pp. 93 ff.; Siddhantamukta- 
vali, Sabda section. 
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these meanings according to the three factors akanksa , , 
yogyata and samnidhi, and we arrive at the meaning of 
the sentence. 

Sahara seems to refer to this theory when he says : x 
padani hi svam svam artham abhidhaya nivrttavyapardni , athe- 
ddnim padartha avagatah santo vakyartham gamayanti. (In a 
sentence the words express their own meanings, and 
stop with that; the meanings of the words thus known 
•convey the meaning of the sentence .) 1 2 

Kumarilabhatta says 3 that the meaning of a sen- 
tence is always conveyed by the meanings of words 
obtained from the words themselves. Unlike the words, 
the sentence does not have a meaning of its own indepen- 
dently. ‘ The meanings of words having been expressed 
by each word, independently of one another, it is solely 
from the connection among these word-meanings, that 
there follows the cognition of the meaning of the 
sentence . . . ’ 4 The three factors akanksa, yogyata and 
samnidhi constitute the grounds of relationship . 5 


1 Sabarabhdsya on sutra I. 1. 25. 

2 The Prabhakara-s explain it differently, taking artha in the 
sense of syntactic relation ( anvaya ) . See Vakydrthamdtrkdvrtti, p. 22 : 
arthasabdena bhdsyakdro ’ nvayam aha. 

3 Tantravarttika, p. 445: padarthaih padavijhatair vdkyarthah 
pratipadyate. 

4 ibid. : prthagbhulair eva padair itaretaranirapeksaih svesu padarthe- 
suktesu taisamsargad eva padavyaparanapekso vakydrthapratyayo bhavati. 
See Trans., p. 586 f. 

5 ibid., p. 455: 

akanksa samnidhanam ca yogyata ceti ca trayam 
sambandhakaranatvena klptam ndnantaraJrutih. - 
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It may be noted here that this theory of abhikitdn- 
vaya is based on the views advocated by the great 
grammarian Vajapyayana that the meaning of a sen- 
tence is the samsarga or the mutual association of the 
individual word-meanings expressed by the words . 1 
Thus, it is ofie of the earliest theories about the nature 
of a sentence-meaning. The other theory, of Vyadi,. 
that it is the mutual exclusion of the word-meanings 
was later developed into the Apoha theory . 2 

There are two different views about the nature of 
cognition produced by a word. It is by observing the 
use of words in actual contexts of situations that we 
learn their meanings; therefore, a word can indicate its 
meaning only by rousing the mental impressions of such 
contexts, and hence, the knowledge of the meaning of 
a word is only a kind of recollection. This is the view 
held by the anvitabhidhana school of Prabhakara and also 
by some scholars of the abhihitanvaya school like Cida- 
nanda, author of the Nititattvavirbhava . 3 Kumarila- 
bhatta himself refers to this view when he says that a 
word is nothing more than a reminder of the meaning . 4 

1 See supra ‘ Relation of Words in a Sentence, 5 pp. 191 IF. 

2 By the Buddhist logicians. See above pp. 78 fF. on Apoha. 

3 Mammeyodaya, p. 93: sabdo ’pi samskarodbodhanadvarenaiva 
padartham bodhayatiti smaranam eva padarthajnanam iti cidanandapra — 
bhrtayah ; JVititaltvdvirbhdva, p. 233: 

4 Slokavarttika, Sabda section, p. 432 : 

p adam abhyadhikabhavat smarakan na visisyate. 

See also Varttika, quoted in Vakydrthamdtrkavrtti, p. 15: 
te ’pi mivasmrtd yasmdd vdkyartham gamayanti nab 
tasmat tatsmaranesv eva samhatesu pramdnata. 
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Vacaspatimisra also says that, strictly speaking, the 
relation between the word and the meaning is that 
between the recollector and the recollected 1 and that 
the word produces the cognition of the meaning not 
directly and independently, but by rousing the mental 
impressions of the things previously known. But accord- 
ing to Parthasarathimisra and some other scholars, the 
meaning of a word is conveyed by the primary signifi- 
cative potency of the word •( abhidha ). 2 It is a matter 
of experience that a word conveys its meaning directly 
and not by reminding us of the various contexts of 
situations in which the word was used; moreover, it is 
simpler to assume that the word conveys the meaning 
through its expressive power than to consider that it 
reminds us of our former experiences of situations when 
the word was used and thus gives us the idea of its 
meaning . 3 

Of these two views the former is based on the 
psychological analysis of the process of learning a 
language; for the use of language itself is a kind of 

1 Tattvabindu, p. 160: vacyavacakatvam ca pratyayyapratydyakatvam , 
toe ca vicaryamdnam smdryasmdrakatvam eva. See also p. 159: na 
ceyam saksad arthadhiyam adhatte , yena na tatsadhikd syat, api tu 
samskarodbodhanakramem . See also Togasutrabhdsya, III. 17: samketas 
tu padapadarthayor itaretaradhyasarupah smrtydtmakah. 

2 Mdnameyodaya , p. 93 : padaih paddrthabodhanam sabdasakli - 
janyatvad abhidhanam eveti parthasdrathimisradayah. 

3 Nyayarainamdld, p. 107: sabdanantaram arthapralyayadarsanat 
tasyaiva tatra kdranatvam kalpayitumyuktam, natu sabdat samskdrodbodhas 
tatas edrthapratitir itiyuktam ; prandlyam pramanabhavaL iasmad abhidha - 
yakam eva padam, na smarakam • 
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■conditioned reflex; the experiments of Pavlov have 
demonstrated how such reflexes can be produced even 
in animals. When a context has affected us in the past, 
the recurrence of merely a part of the context j will 
cause us to react in the way we reacted before . 1 We 
learn a language through the observation of various con- 
texts of situation; the linguistic phrases uttered are 
associated with the contexts of situation; having experi- 
enced several such situations, we assume a kind of 
relationship between the utterances and the contexts. 
Meaning can be explained only in terms of a relation- 
ship of the utterance with the abstract context of 
situation . 2 * * The M!mamsaka-s were fully conscious of 
this process; but to them the relation between a word 
and its meaning is something natural and permanent, 
and the experience of situations only reveals this natural 
relation. The primary significatory power of the word 
is based on this relation; when once this relation is 
known, the word can directly denote its meaning, says 
Parthasarathimisra . 

When we hear a sentence, we have first an under- 
standing of the separate meanings of the words one 
after another; then these word-meanings are related on 

1 Urban, Language and Reality, p. 102. 

2 The * Context of Situation 5 theory is given by Malinowski 
In the Appendix to The Metming of Meaning by Ogden and Richards. 

Prof. Firth has pushed the analysis of ‘ context 5 much farther in 
his dealings with ‘ formal scatter ’ and ‘ meaning by collocation ’. 

See ‘ Modes of Meaning,’ Essays and Studies; ‘ Technique of 

Semantics TPS. 
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the basis of akanksa (expectancy), yogyata (consistency) 
and samnidhi (proximity), and we arrive at the unified 
meaning of the sentence as a whole. The expression 
of the individual word-meanings precedes the knowledge 
of the logical connection among them. The different 
isolated ideas expressed successively by the words are 
put together by the collective memory of the listener 
(samuhalambana-smrti) . The individual word-meanings 
are remembered separately until all the words are 
heard; then there is a simultaneous cognition of the 
sentence-meaning in which all the word-meanings are 
properly related to one another on the basis of akanksa, 
yogyata and samnidhi .* 

The sentence-meaning is something more than the 
sum of the word-meanings. When the meanings of the 
different words in a sentence are related with one 
another on the basis of the akanksa, etc. there arises 
some additional signification which is distinct from the 
totality of the word-meanings . 1 2 This unified sentence- 
meaning is referred to by different terms: vakyartha 
(sentence-meaning), samsarga (association of the word- 
meanings) and tatparydrtha (the purport or the intention 
of the speaker). It is difficult to explain where this 

1 According to the anvitabhidhana theory, on the other hand, 
each word, as it is being uttered, contributes to the m eaning of 
the sentence which is revealed step by step, becoming clearer and 
clearer with the utterance of subsequent words. 

2 Kavyjprakasa, II: ahanksayogyatasamnidhivasat padarthanam 
sammvaye tatparydrtho visesavapur apadartho ’pi vdkyarthah samullasattty 
abhihitanvayavadinam matam . 
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special signification comes from. Some call it the power 
of the sentence to convey a connected sense (vakyasakti) , 
others call it samsar gamary add or the law of association, 
and yet others postulate a power called tatparyasakti , 
the power of the sentence to convey the intended 
sense in the form of a related and unified meaning . 1 

‘ How is this samsar go, conveyed ? It is mysterious 
and has not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
sentences we have a juxtaposition of words and the 
element of the relation between the words is conveyed, 
we have to say, by suppression.’ 2 This suggestion of 
the connection of the word-meanings is on the basis of 
the intention of the speaker and the incompatibility of 
the isolated word-meanings to convey the intended 
sense. Speech is normally resorted to with the inten- 
tion of conveying a connected sense. 

The individual words have exhausted their func- 
tion by conveying their own isolated meanings; so they 
cannot be considered to be capable of performing 
another function, namely, that of conveying their mutual 
relations also, in order that the sentence-meaning may 
be understood. Moreover, the words cannot directly 
convey the mutual relation, since between the words 

1 VP, 11.42: 

sambandhe saliyat tv anyad adhikyam upajdyate 
vdkydrtham eva tam prdhur anekapadasamsrayam. 

See also Punyaraja’s commentary thereon : paddnam parasparanvaye 
padarthavasad yad adhikyam samsar gah sa vakyarthah; cf. Mbh % I, p. 462 : 
yad atradhikyam vakyarthah sah . 

2 Kuppuswami Sastri, Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism 

in Sanskrii, p. 21. 

16 
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and the sentence-meaning lie the word-meanings. So 
it is the word-meanings that convey the sentence-mean- 
ing, and this is in the form of their mutual relation. 
This is the view of the abhihitanvayavadin-s. 1 There is a 
slight difference between the Naiyayika-s and the 
Bhatta Mimamsaka-s regarding the way in which the 
mutual connection is conveyed. To the Naiyayika-s 
the sentence-meaning is only the mutual relation of the 
word-meanings; but the Bhatta Mimamsaka-s explain 
that the sentence-meaning is always conveyed by the 
secondary power of words . 2 The two conditions of 
laksana, namely the incompatibility of the expressed 
sense and the relation between the primary sense and 
the intended sense, apply here also. In a sentence the 
isolated words are by themselves unintelligible, since 
they refer to the generic form without any syntactic 
relation. This is against the purport of the sentence, 
which is to convey a unified sense. So the general 
sense of the words, through secondary implication, 
gives the particular senses consisting in mutual syntactic 
relation. 

This does not mean that the sentence-meaning is 
not derived from the words. Kumarilabhatta says 
that even though the letters of words convey the 
word-meanings directly, they do not stop with that; the 
mere knowledge of the word-meanings is of no use to 


1 Manameyodaya , p. 93 f. 

1 Kumarilabhatta, quoted in Tattvabindu , p. 153; 
vakydrtho laksyamano hi sarvatraiveii nah sthitih . 
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the hearer. The conveying of the individual senses by 
the words is indispensable for the cognition of the 
sentence-meaning, just like the production of fire by 
fuel is indispensable for the purpose of cooking . 1 

The abhihitanvaya theory is supported by the fol- 
lowing reasons: ‘ If the words of a sentence have no 
separate meanings of their own, then the classification 
of words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. becomes 
meaningless. Further, in every case in which we are to 
understand the meaning of a sentence, we must first 
understand the meaning of its component words. 
Without a previous understanding of the words no one 
can understand the meaning of a sentence. Moreover, 
if the meaning of a sentence were quite independent of 
the meaning of its constituent words, then any sentence 
could convey any meaning. Lastly, when we under- 
stand the meaning of a new verse, we do so obviously 
on the basis of our knowledge of the words and their 
separate meanings. This cannot be explained by any 
understanding of the sentences, since they are new and 
unintelligible to us. So it is concluded that the mean- 
ing of a sentence is just the synthesis of the separate 
meanings of its words.’ 2 3 


1 Slokavarttika, p. 943 (also quoted in Tattvcbindu, p. 153) : 

saksadyady api kuroanti padarthapratipadanam 
varnas tathapi naita$min paryavasyanti nisphale. 
vakyarthamitaye tesam pravrttau nantariyakam 
pake jvaleva kasthanam padarthapratipadanam. 

3 S. G. Ghatterjee, op. cit., p. 372. 
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The anvitabhidhana theory seems to be an advance 
on the abhihitanvaya theory . 1 The meaning of a sentence 
dominates the meanings of its words ; both the speaker 
and the listener are concerned only with the sentence- 
meaning. We use words without fully understanding; 
their exact meaning; that does not mean we are talking- 
nonsense. ‘ It is obvious that knowing a language 
consists in using words appropriately, and acting appro- 
priately when -they are heard. It is no more necessary 
to be able to say what a word means than it is for a 
cricketeer to know the mathematical theory of impact 
and of projectiles.’ 2 The ubiquitous importance of con- 
text as a deciding factor in determining the meaning of 
a word in a sentence points out the fact that the claim 
of words to have an independent meaning in isolation 
is very weak. The well-known statement by St. Augus- 
tine on the real nature of time applies to the meaning 
of words also: ‘ si nemo ex me quaerat scio; si quaeranti 
explicate velim nesciod 3 It is ‘ something that we know 
when no one asks us, but no longer know when we are 
supposed to give an account of it \ 

Later writers in India tried to reconcile the two 
theories. Thus, Mukulabhatta, in the Abhidhavrttimdtrkd, 
says that both the anvitabhidhana and the abhihitanvaya 


1 ibid., p. 374 f. 

2 Bertrand Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 26. 

8 Confessions, quoted by Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations!, 
§ 89. See also Frege’s view that * a word has meaning only as 
part of a sentence \ ibid., § 49. 
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theories contain partial truth: looked at from the 
point of view of the words the abhihitanvaya theory 
seems to be preferable; but looked at from the point 
of view of the sentence, preference must be given to the 
anvitabhidhana theory. Mukulabhatta accepts a combi- 
nation of the two views and calls it the theory of 
samuccaya . 1 2 * * 

T dtp ary a as a Separate Vrtti 

Among the Alamkarika-s it is Abhinavagupta who 
for the first time refers to tatparya as a separate vrtti or 
function of words accepted by the abhihitanvaya theory 
of verbal comprehension to explain the syntactic unity 
of a sentence. Abhinavagupta speaks of four distinct 
functions of words : abhidhd , tatparya, laksana and vyahjana, 
and arranges them under four separate classes : 2 abhidhd 
is the power of the words to signify the primary mean- 
ing; this primary meaning refers only to the universal 
and not to the particular. In a sentence the individual 
words by their primary function of abhidhd refer only 


1 Abhid'idvrltimilrka, p. 15: auyesam tu mate padanam tattat- 
samanyabhuto vacyo ’rthah, vakyasya tu paraspardnvitdh padartha iti 
padapeksaydbhihitdnvayah, vdkyapeksaya tv anvitabhidhanam. evarn caitayoh 
. . . samuccaya iti. 

2 Locana, p. 16 f.: trayo hy atra vyaparah samvedyante — padarthesu 
samanyatmasu abhidhavyaparah, samanyapeksaya arthavagamanasaktir hy 
.abhidhd. samayas ca tavaty eva, na visesdmse, anantydd vyabhicarac 

caikasya. tato visesarupe vdkyarthe tdtpajryasaktih parasparanvite, ‘ sama- 

nyany anyathasiddher visesam gamayanti hi 5 iti nyaydt bhaktir 

hi lakjandvydparas trtiyakaksydnivesi. caturthyam tu kaksyayam dhvanana- 
vydparah. 
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to the isolated word meanings. The syntactic relation 
of these is conveyed by the tatparyasakti of the words. 
The intention of the speaker, or the general purport of 
the utterance is obviously to give a unified purposeful 
sentence-meaning. Hence the words are considered to 
have a power to convey the syntactic relation among 
the various isolated word-meanings. This power is 
called tatparyasakti. Laksana is the third power recog- 
nized according to this theory; it is accepted only 
when the primary meanings cannot be syntactically 
connected to give a meaning . 1 Abhinavagupta says 
that even according to this theory vyanjana or suggestion 
will have to be accepted as the fourth function of 
words. 

It may be noted here that even though Ananda- 
vardhana refers to the importance of the speaker’s 
intention in conveying the meaning of a passage, he 
never refers to tatparya as a separate vrtti or sakti of 
words; in fact he says that in linguistic discourse there 
are only three functions or powers of words to be accep- 
ted : the primary, the secondary and the suggestive . 2 

Among the Alamkarika-s, Bhoja has a unique way 
of treating tatparya . 3 Used in the general sense of total 
meaning, Bhoja’s tatparya is divided into three types: 

1 ibid. : mukhydrthabddhdydm laksandyalj. praklptih. badha ca 
virodhapratitir eva. 

2 Dhv any aloha i p. 194: tad evam sabde vyavahare trayah prakdrah — 
vacakatvam gunavrttir vyadjakatvam ca. taira vyanjakatve y add vyangya - 
prdihdnyam tadd dhvanih. Anandavardhana refers to vakyarthapadar- 
ihanydya (i vide infra , p. 216, n. 2) but does not call it tdtparyavrttl 

3 Dr. V. Raghavan, Bhoja' s Sfngdra Prakasa, second ed., p. 19. 
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expressed, implied and suggested ( vacya , pratiyamana and 
dhvanirupa). In a restricted sense the term is used as 
equivalent to the intended meaning or suggestion. 
These have nothing to do with the conveying of the 
syntactic relation of word-meanings. Regarding that, 
Bhoja accepts the position of the anubhayavadin-s who 
reject both the abhihitdnvaya and the anvitabhidhana 
theories and prefer a third view according to which 
words convey the sentence-meaning by their cumulative 
effect or samhatyakarita?- This, we may note, is what 
the Naiyayika scholar Jayanta advocates in the JNydya- 
mahjari, where he attributes this cumulative effect or 
samhatyakarita to the tatparyasakti of words . 1 2 

Later, Dhanika, the commentator on Dhanamjaya’s 
Dasarupaka, advocates the theory that dhvani is included 
in tatparya . 3 He says that it is not necessary to recog- 
nize a new function called dhvani and refutes the 
ghatapradipanyaya advocated by Anandavardhana to 
explain the relationship between the expressed and the 
suggested meanings, since the two senses are not entirely 
different as the pot and the lamp. The relation between 
Kavya and Rasa is one of vacyavaeaka or laksyalaksaka. 
Dhanika says that there is no limitation of the term 
tatparya to the expressed sense; it can cover the whole 

1 ibid., p. 21 : anubhayavadinah punar ittham samarthayante. nanvita- 

bhidhanam na cabhihitanvayah. kirn tarhi? samuditaih padair eko vakyarthah 
pratyayyate. . . . nedam anvitabhidhdnam. kim tarhi? samhatyakarita 
padanam ucyate. 2 Nyayamanjari, p. 371 f. 

3 Dr. V. Raghavan, op. cit., first ed., p. 155; Dhanika, Ava- 
loka on Dasarupaka, p. 156 f. 
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range of the speaker’s intention and cover all implica- 
tions co inin g up in the train of the expressed sense . 1 

It may be noted that Dhanika’s criticism is pointed 
to the statement of Anandavardhana in the third 
Uddyoia of Dhvanyaloka referring to the view that the 
relation between the expressed sense and the suggested 
sense is like that between the word-meaning and the 
sentence-meaning. Anandavardhana refutes that view 
by saying that in the former case the relation is like 
that of the lamp and the object illuminated, while in 
the latter case it is like that of the pot and the mud 
with which it is made; the light shines itself while 
illuminating other objects; so also the suggestion of 
ideas is not by suppressing thb expressed meaning . 2 

Following Abhinavagupta, later Alamkarika-s like 
Mammata and Visvanatha have referred to the tatparya- 
vrtti as a separate function for conveying the syntactic 
relationship among the various word-meanings accord- 
ing to the Abhikitanvaya theory. In the Kavyaprakasa 
there are references to tatparya as a separate vrtti 3 * * * * * and 

1 ibid.: 

etdvaty eva visrantis tdtparyasyeti kimkrtam 
yavatkaryaprasdritvat tatparyam na tulddhrtam 

2 Dhvanyaloka , p. 189 f. : na ca padarthavdkydrthanydyo vdcyavyah- 

gyqyoh . . . tair vdkydrthapadarthayor ghafatadupaddnakdrananyayo 9 bhy - 

upagantavyah . . . vdkye tadarthe va prattle padatadarthanam teyam tadd 

vihhaklatiyopalamhhe . . . na hi vyahgye pratiyamdne vdcyahuddhir dun - 

bhamti . . . ghaiapradipanydyas lay oh. 

a Kavyaprakasa, II. 18: tafadauye visesah pavanatvadayas te cqbhi- 

dhdtatparyalaksandbhyo vydpdrdntarena gamyah . tacca vya Hjanadhvanana- 

dyotanadiiabdavacyam avasyam esitavyam . 
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Mammata has also explained its function in the second 
chapter of the text . 1 

Visvanatha in the Sahityadarpana repeats the same 
idea and refers to the tatparyavrtti as being accepted by 
the abhihitanvaya theory of verbal comprehension . 2 He 
further states that it is the sentence as a whole that 
conveys the tatparyattha or the sentence-meaning, and so 
the power of tatparya must rest with the sentence as a 
whole. Many of the later Alamkarika-s have also 
referred to this function of tatpaiya, mainly on the basis 
of the statements of Abhinavagupta and Mammata . 3 

It is well known that the Bhatta Mlmamsaka-s 
who followed Kumarilabhatta are staunch supporters 
of the abhihitanvaya theory of verbal comprehension ; as 
a result of this whenever the term is found, there is a 
tendency among commentators to associate it exclus- 
ively with the Bhatta school, without waiting to inquire 
whether the theory explained is the same as that 
adopted by the Bhatta-s. Some of the ancient 

1 ibid., II. 6: ‘ tdtparyartho ’pi kesucit ’. dkdnksdyogyatdsamnidhiva- 
sad vaksyamdtiasvarupdndm. paddrthdndm parasparasamanvaye tdtparyartho 
visesavapur apaddrtho ’pi vakyarthah samullasatity abhihitanvayavadindm 
matam. 

2 Sahityadarpana, II. 20: 

tdtparydkhyam vrttim dhuh padartharwayabodhane 
tdtparydrtham tadartham ca vakyam tadbodhakam pare. 

abhidhdyd ekaikapadarthabodhanavirarndd vdkyartharupasya padar- 
fhanvayasya bodhlka tatparyam ndrna. vrttih. tadarthas ca tdtparyarthah. 
tadbodhakam ca vakyam ity abhihitanvayavadindm matam. 

3 Kumarasvamin’s commentary on Vidyanatha’s Pralaba- 
rudriya, Kavya section. 
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commentators, a®d modern scholars following them, 
have thus associated tatparyavrtti with the Bhatta school 
of Mimamsa . 1 

But there is one difficulty in such an assumption 
which many of the scholars have not noticed. All the 
great authoritative writers on Bhatta Mimamsa like 
Kumarilabhatta, Parthasarathimisra, Vacaspatimisra, 
Cidananda and Narayanabhatta have unequivocally 
stated that, according to the abhihitanvaya theory advo- 
cated by them, the syntactically unified sentence-mean- 
ing is to be conveyed through the secondary power 
laksana . 2 Even critics like Salikanatha who tried to 

1 (a) Commentary on Kavyaprakasa (II. 6) by Manikyacandra : 
kesucid abhihitanvayavadibhatfesv ity art haft. 

0 b ) Same by Govinda Thakkura: kesucin nyayadinayesu , na 
tu mimamsakamatesv api ; on this, the subcommentary of Nage^a 
says: adina bhdttamlmdmsakdh . . . mimamsakomatesu prabhdkaramatesv 
ity arthah. 

(c) Same by Jhalakikara ( Balabodhini ) : abhihitanvayavadinam 
iti . . . bhdftamimdmsakdndm ity arthah. 

(d) P. V. Kane, Sahityadarpana , Notes, p. 86; 1 This view is 
held by that school of the Purvamxmamsa which is called 
Abhihitanvayavadin . 5 

(e) K. C. Pandey, Comparative Aesthetics , I, p. 217: ‘The 
followers of the Nyaya philosophy and Bhatta Mimamsaka-s 
maintain the additional power of the word , namely the tatparyasakti 

(/) S* S. Sukthankar, Kavyaprakasa , Notes p. 36: ‘ Acknowl- 
edged by some Mlmamsaka authorities to whom there is a separate 
vrtti called tatparya. * 

2 (a) Kumarilabhatta quoted in Tativabindu , p. 153 (and Vdk - 
yarthamatrkdvrtti , p. 13) : vdkydrtho laksyamdno hi sarvatraiveti nak sthitih . 

(b) Parthasarathimisra, Nydyaratnamdla> p. 125: 

padasvarupabhihitaih paddrthaih samlaksyate ’ sav iti siddham etat- 
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refute this theory have described it in that way , 1 
Narayanabhatta says that idtparya is not a separate 
factor in conveying the syntactic relationship of the 
word-meanings . 2 

It may be pointed out here that Jayantabhatta, the 
great Naiyayika scholar of the tenth century a.d. who 
wrote the Nyayamanjari , was the first to bring forward 
the theory about tdtparya being a separate vrtti. The 
Abhihitanvaya theory is not the monopoly of the Bhatta 
Mlmamsaka-s; we have seen that the Association theory 


(c) Sastradipika p. 154: padabhihitaih padarthair laksanaya 
vakyarthah pratipadyate . 

(d) Vacaspatimisra, Tattvabindu, p. 131 : labhyate ca samabhi- 
vyahardnyathanupapatya padanam anvitdrlhapardnam svabhidheyartharupa- 
samavetdnvitdvasthdpratyayanam laksanaya . 

(e) Cidananda, Nititattvdvirbhava } p. 232 : padartha eva vdkydr- 
tham laksayanti. 

(f) Narayanabhatta, Mdnameyodaya, p. 94: vayam tu padartha 
laksamyaiva vdkyartham bodhayantiti brumah ; see also Tattvapradipikd 
by Citsukha, p. 154: padani laksanaya paddrthandm anyonyanvaya - 
pratipattiparanL 

1 ( a ) Vdkydrthamdtrkavrtti , p. 12 f.: varttikakarapadas tu Idksanikan 
sarvavakyan icchantah padarthanam anvayavabodhasaktikalpanam nirdkur - 
van\taK\ anvitavastho hi padartho 5 bhihito ’ nvitdvastham svasarnbandkintm 
laksayati .... 

(b) Vardhamana, commentary on Nyayakusumanjali, p. 476: 
nanu anvaye padanam tatparyam tannirvdhikd ca vrttih. na ca svarthasam- 
bandhini svanvaye tdtparyal laksana , anvayavisesanataya paddrthopasthites 
ca na vrttidvayavirodha iti vacyam . Jayantabhatta, however, does* 
not refer to laksana in the context. 

2 Mdnameyodaya , p. 101 : tasmad anvayasiddhau tatparyam na kvacit 
svayam hetuh. 
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of the grammarian Vajapyayana, that samsarga is vak- 
yartha, is a kind of abhihitanvaya theory . 1 Bhartrhari 
has also referred to such views . 2 Early Naiyayika-s 
like Gautama and Vatsyayana have not discussed the 
problem of the sentence; they discussed only the 
exact import of the words. Jayanta says that their 
silence is eloquent as it shows that they believed that 
the sentence is only a collection of words, and that the 
sentence-meaning is only the mutual association of the 
word-meanings . 3 After discussing in detail the various 
theories about verbal comprehension held by various 
schools, Jayanta advocates a modified form of abhihi- 
tanvaya theory . 4 The words express their isolated 
word-meanings by the power of abhidhd’, they have 
another power, the tatparyasakti , which indicates the 
mutual relationship among the word-meanings. The 
function of this power is to reveal the meanings of the 
words contained in a sentence as being mutually relat- 
ed. This power belongs to all the words in com- 
mon and lasts till the independent judgment is 
produced . 5 

1 vide supra, p. 191 f. 2 VP, II. 41-2. 

3 Nyayamanjari, p. 333 : vdkydrthas tu na kvacid api sutrakara-bhasyd- 

karabhyam sucita iti cet , . . . yad ayam.prthak padarthebhyo na vakyartham 
upadisati sma, tasmad ayam asyasayali padartha eva vakyartha iti. 

4 He does not call it abhihitanvayavada. 

5 Nyayamanjari, p. 371 f: padany anvitam pratyayayanti, nanvitam 
■abhidadhati. ndbhidhatri saktir anvitariisaya, kim tv amayavyatirekavagata- 
niskrstasvarthavisayaiva, tatparyasaktis tu tesam anvitavagamaparyanta . . . 

abhidhatri mata saktih padandm svarthanisthata 
tesam tatparyasaktis tu samsargavagamavadhih. 
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It may be noted that this tatparyasakti is the same 
as the samsar gamary add accepted by the later Navya 
Nyaya school . 1 ‘ The additional element conveyed 
by a sentence, over and above the separate concepts 
conveyed by separate words, is the intended relation of 
the concepts ( padarthasamsarga ) and this additional 
element, which is the distinctive feature of verbal judg- 
ment ( vakyartha ) is conveyed through the particular 
juxtaposition of words {samsar gamary add), and not 
through a primary or secondary significative power of 
words ( abidhd or laksand )\ 2 

What prompted Abhinavagupta to accept Jayanta’s 
modified form of abhihitanvaya theory and not that of 
the real followers of the Bhatta school seems to be the 
fact that the Alamkarika-s of the dhvani school could 
not accept laksand to explain the syntactic relation 
among the word-meanings, since they accepted it only 
in cases of anvaydmpapatti and not in cases of tatparya- 
nupapatti. 

Some of the discerning commentators of the Alam- 
kara texts have already pointed out that the view about 
tatparyavrtti being responsible for conveying the syn- 
tactic relation of the word-meaning does not refer to the 
Bhatta Mimamsaka theory, but only to that of the 
ancient Naiyayika-s who were also abhihitanvayavadin- s. a 

1 Gadadhara’s Vyutpattivada, p. 1 : sabdabodhe caikapadarthe ’para~ 
padarthasamsargah samsargamaryadaya bhasate. 

2 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, P. 258. 

8 {a) Govinda Thakkura, Pradipa, loc. cit. : nyayadinayestt, 
na tu mimarflsakddisv api. Nagesa twists the meaning of this passage 
in his subcommentary, vide supra, p. 218, n. 1 (b). 
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In the Sudhasagara commentary on the Kavyaprakasa 
Bhimasena Diksita explains this point in detail. He 
says 1 that for all practical purposes this tatparyavrtti 
may be identified with the laksana of the Mimamsaka-s, 
and that it is the same as the samsargamaryadd of the 
later Navya Nyaya school . 2 

The distinction between laksana and tatparya in this 
case is very subtle. Mere juxtaposition of isolated 

( b ) Haridasa Siddhanta Vagisa, commentary on Sahitya - 
darpana , II. 20: pare pranco naiyayikah. ata eva prdcinanaiyayika 
abhihitanvayavadinah, navyas tu imam eva tdtparyavrttim samsarga- 
maryaddm acaksate. 

(c) Ramacarana Tarkavaglsa Bhattacarya, commentary on 
Sahityadarpana, II. 20 : abhihitanam abhidhaya laksanaya va padopasthd- 
pitanam anvayabodhavadinam praclnanaiyayikandm mat am. 

(d) Nyayakosa, p. 798: vakyarthabodhane tatparydkhydm vrttim 
ahgicakrur abhihitanvayavadinas tarkikah .... 

1 p. 44 f. : kesucin nyayadinayesu, na tu mimamsakadimatesv api . . . 
tatparyasya vrttitvam tajjnanatvena prayojakatvdc chabdasambandhatvac 
eaksatam. anvaye laksaneti bhattamatam api tatparyasyaiva namantaralaksa - 
natvena neyam. na tu pracinalaksana ) mukhydrthabddhdbhdvat . . . kecit tu , 

( vastutas tu padarthasaktatvena jndtam padam eva svarthasmaranadvara 
dkanksadisacivyat samabhivyahrtapaddrthena saha svdrthdnvayam bodhayati. 
tathaiva kdryakaranabhavakatpanad iti kim anaya tatparyavrttya. iyam eva 
samsar gamary adeti ghusyate 5 iti vadanti . 

2 cf. Dr. Gaurinath Sastri, The Philosophy of Word and Mean- 
ing, p. 220 f.: c It is absolutely certain that Mammata has misrepre- 
sented the theory of Kumarila which is called abhihitanvayavada . 
Unfortunately he calls what is really the Nyaya theory by the 
name of the theory of abhihitanvayavada. This error has persisted 
In all the subsequent writings of the Alamkarika-s. It is painful 
to remark that this celebrated authority on poetics did not have 
direct access to the work of Kumarila.’ The abhihitanvaya theory 
lias never been considered by any of the great Alamkarika-s 
-exclusively as held by the Bhatta-s. 
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words, giving out a string of unconnected separate con- 
cepts, is of no use in linguistic discourse. It is certain 
that the co-utterance of words is with the intention of 
conveying a connected unified meaning . 1 2 It is this 
apparent contradiction between the juxtaposition of 
words in a sentence and their not being related to serve 
some purpose, that gives the power to the words 
to resort to laksana, through inference of the arthapatti 
type, and convey the syntactically related sentence- 
meaning. The speaker’s intention, taken in a general 
sense, is at the hack of resorting to laksana. According 
to the Prabhakara-s, on the other hand, the tdtparya 
makes the primary significatory power itself capable of 
conveying not only the individual word-meanings, but 
their mutual connection as well. Thus even when 
tdtparya is not taken as a separate vrtti, it could be 
referred to as the motive force conveying the syntactic 
relation; in fact Parthasarathimisra himself refers to the 
function of tdtparya ; 2 and Jayanta quotes Knmarila- 
bhatta in support of his theory that tdtparya is a 
separate vrtti of the words which conveys the syntactic 
relation of the word-meanings . 3 


1 Tattvabindu , p. 132: praiipitsitam khalv etad iti praiipddayisyantah 
paddny uccarayanti. See also Kumarilabhatta quoted therein : 

visistarthaprayukta hi samabhivydhrtir jane. 

2 Nydyaratnakara on Slokavarttika , p. 909 : yady api abhidhdvya- 
par ah padarthesv eva paryavasitah , tathdpi tatparyavydprter aparya - 
vasitayah .... 

3 Nyayamanjari, p. 372. He quotes the verse from Siokavaritika 
giving the analogy that just as fuel effects cooking through the 
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Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri says 1 that the 
samsarga or the mutual relation of the word-meanings is 
conveyed by a process of suggestion, and quotes Jesper- 
sen’s view that ‘ suggestion is impression through sup- 
pression 2 A kind of suggestion has to be accepted 
by all schools of thought; the individual words give 
only their own individual isolated meanings, leaving the 
samsarga or the mutual relation of the meanings to be 
conveyed by suggestion . 3 The Naiyayika-s may call it 
tatparyavrtti or samsar gamary add, the Bhatta Mlmamsaka-s 
may call it laksana, and the Prabhakara-s may take it 
to be an extension of the primary power abhidha itself. 
Tatparya, the speaker’s intention or the general purport 
of the utterance, has to be accepted as a motivating 
factor in verbal comprehension; but there is no need to 
assume a separate function of words called tatparyavrtti. 
That is why it has not been accepted as such by later 
writers. 

Bhartrhari’s Theory of Akhandavakyasphota 

According to Bhartrhari words have no reality of 
their own. The entire sentence is to be taken as an 
indivisible, integral unit; and its meaning is also an 
instantaneous flash of insight ( pratibha ), or intuition. 


flame, words effect the unified sentence-meaning through their 
individual meanings, vide supra , p. 211, n. 1. 

1 Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit , p. 22. 

2 Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar > p. 309. 

3 That is why some writers like Dhanamjaya and Dhanika 
include vyanjand or suggestion under tatparya itself. 
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which has no parts. The indivisible sentence is ana- 
lysed into words and again into roots and suffixes by 
the grammarians for facilitating easy study of the 
language; but these divisions should not be considered 
to have real existence, apart from the sentence. . In 
language as we find it in the world there are only 
complete utterances which may be called sentences; we 
do not notice the words or the word-meanings or the 
letters in language in operation. Of course in language- 
material considered and described by the grammarians, 
they do have an existence; that is only based on gram- 
matical analysis, and has no absolute reality. Even 
though the sphota theory envisages different subdivisions 
of the sphota, Bhartrhari accepts only the indivisible 
senttncz-sphota as the real unit of speech. The existence 
of words in language is on a par with the avidya stage ; 1 
words have only a pragmatic existence; they are useful 
units of language which build up. the higher unit of 
speech, the sentence. 

The sentence which is ‘ a single undivided utter- 
ance ’ conveys its meaning in a flash . 2 The sentence- 
meaning is not built up gradually on the basis of the 
word-meanings. It is grasped by the listener in an 
instantaneous flash of insight ( pratibhd ). This pratibha 
is indivisible; and it is grasped in the mind. It is 

1 K. A. Subrahmania Iyer, ‘ Pratibha as the Meaning of a 
Sentence’, POC, 1940, pp. 326 ff.; Gopinatha Kaviraja, ‘The 
Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy ’, ABORI, 1924. 

2 Punyaraja on VP, II. 2: sphotdtmake vakye pratibhdlaksane 
vakyarthe vakyavdkyarthayor adhydsarupah sambandhah. 


17 
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because of the indivisibility of pratibha, which is the 
meaning of a sentence, that the grammarians reject the 
cbhihitanvaya and anvitabhidhana theories of verbal com- 
prehension, in both of which the meanings of individual 
words have an absolute reality. According to Bhartrhari 
the sentence-meaning is not only indivisible; it is also 
indefinable. Even when we have understood the 
meaning of a sentence, we cannot explain to another 
the nature of this understanding. He says : ‘ This 
( pratibha ) cannot in any way be explained to others in 
terms such as “ It is this its existence is ratified only 
in the individual’s experience of it, and the experiencer 
himself cannot describe it .’ 1 Bhartrhari identifies this 
pratibha with the instinctive urge in animals which 
prompts them to act. The behaviour of animals is 
prompted by this instinctive urge of pratibha', it is this 
that teaches the cuckoo to sing in spring, and the birds 
to build their nests . 2 It is the same kind of urge that 
results from a sentence. A sentence becomes productive 
of this urge, because of repeated usage . 3 

Santaraksita quotes this view in the Tattvasarn- 
graha, and while explaining this, KamalaSlla says 4 that 

1 VP, II. 146. 

idam tad iti sanyesam anakhyeyd kathamcana 
pratydtmavrttisiddha sd kartrdpi na nirupyate. 

Translated by J. Brough, c Some Indian Theories of 
Meaning 5 , p. 171. 

II. 151-2. 

8 TP, II. 119: abhydsdt pratibhdhetuh sabdah sarvo 'paraih smrtah. 

4 Tattvasamgraha , v. 892, and Panjikd thereon. 
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by repeated usage words produce an intuition in the 
minds of the listeners, and that they do not actually 
denote any external object. This intuition is an 
insight leading to an action. If words had been 
* directly grounded in an objective reality, there 
would have been no occasion for the conflicting inter- 
pretations of texts or contradictory expositions; and 
fictions and stories could not have been possible \ x A 
sentence produces an urge to do something, rather 
than creating an image of something in the mind; this 
urge varies with each individual and with each 
sentence. Punyaraja goes one step forward and says 
that even a man who does not know the exact 
meaning of words, feels an urge to do something, 
when he hears a sentence addressed to him . 1 2 

Bhartrhari’s theory of the non-reality of words met 
with strong opposition from other Indian philosophers . 3 
It is accepted only by the grammarians in India, but 
the importance of the linguistic principle underlying the 
sphota theory is very great. 


1 Satkari Mookerjee, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux , 
p. 113 f. 

* Punyaraja on VP, II. 119. 

3 J. Brough, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. 
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Metaphor 

Sometimes a word is used to denote a referent other 
than its normal one. Such metaphoric usage is common 
in all languages. If we take the word as denoting its 
normal primary meaning, the sentence may become 
nonsensical in the context. This produces a * psychic 
resistance ’ in the listener, and there is a sort of break 
in the flow. It excites attention and requires inter- 
pretation for understanding the purport. The actual 
referent of the word has to be taken as different from 
its normal one, but in some way connected with it, 
either through similarity or through some other relation. 
This function of the word, denoting a referent different 
from its normal and primary one, but somehow related 
to it, is called laksana or upacara; other terms like gaunt 
vrtti and bhakti are also used to refer to this secondary 
significative function of words. 

The three essential conditions generally accepted 
by the later Alamkarika-s as necessary in a laksana. 
or transfer are (a) the inapplicability or the unsuitability 
of the primary meaning in the context, ( b ) some 
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relation between the primary and the actual referent of 
the word and (c) sanction for the transferred sense by 
popular usage, or a definite motive justifying the 
transfer . 1 Of these three conditions the first two are 
accepted by all writers; but the motive element 
justifying the use of a metaphor which has not receiv- 
ed the sanction of established usage is not stressed 
by the earlier writers; even later writers belonging to 
the other schools of thought are not interested in the 
motive element in laksana', it is only the literary critics 
who give great prominence to it. 

The well-known example of laksana in Sanskrit is 
the sentence gangayam ghosah (The village is on the 
Ganges). Here the primary meaning of the word 
gangayam is ‘ on the river Ganges ’; this is not suitable 
to the context, since the village cannot actually be on 
the stream itself; hence the actual meaning of the 
word ganga is taken to be gangatata * the bank of 
the river Ganges ’; the relation between the normal 
meaning of the word and its actual meaning here is 
one of proximity ( samipya ) . 2 3 This secondary meaning 

1 Kavyaprakasa, II. 9; 

mukhyarthabddhe tadyoge rudhito ’tha prayojanat 
anyo ’rtho laksyateyat sa laksanaropita kriya. 

See also Sahityadarpcma, II. 5. 

3 In English the expression ‘ a village on the river ’ does not 
seem to be a transfer, since it is sanctioned by everyday usage. 
One of the normal meanings of the preposition ‘ on ’ is accepted 
to be ‘ nearness % so that the expression ‘ a village on the river ’ 
can directly mean ‘ a village on the bank of the river \ 
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of the word i i not understood directly from the word, 
but only indirectly through its primary and normal 
meaning. It is the normal meaning that occurs to 
our^mind immediately on hearing a word; when this 
is found to be incompatible with the context, we resort 
to laksand and get the actual sense which is related to 
the normal one and which removes the incompatibility. 
The special motive underlying the metaphorical usage 
is rather vague and depends mainly on contextual 
factors ; in the present case it may be to indicate that 
the village has the qualities of sanctity and coolness 
associated with the sacred river. 

The Normal and the Actual Meanings in a Transfer 

Gautama in his Nyayasutra-s applies the term 
upacara to this secondary function of words. He says 
that such transfer of meaning is quite common, when 
the actual referent is closely related to the normal 
and primary referent, and he enumerates with examples 
ten such relations . 1 * * * 

(a) Association, e.g. yastikam bhojaya (Feed the 
stick). In this sentence the Brahmin is referred to as 
* stick as he is always associated with the stick which he 
carries. Another example of the same relation is the 
use of the term kuntdh (lances) for * the lance-bearers ’ 
in the sentence kuntdh pravisanti (The lances enter). 

1 Nydyasutra, II. 2. 62: sahacarana-sthdna-tddarthya~vrtta-mdna- 

dharana-samipya-yoga-sadhana - 5 dhipatyebhyo brdhmana-manca-kafa-rdja~ 

saktu-candana-gangd--sdtakd-nna-puriisesv atadbhdve pi tadupacarah. See 

also Vatsy ay ana’s bhdsya on the sutra. 
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(b) Location, e.g. mahcah krosanti (The cots 
cry). Here the term manca (cot) is used to refer to 
‘ the children on the cot ’. 

( c ) Purpose, e.g. katam karoti (He makes a mat). 
The sentence means : ‘ He collects reeds for the purpose 
of making a mat.’ Here the reeds intended for making 
a mat are referred to as a mat. 

( d ) Behaviour, e.g. yamo raja (The king is the 
God of Death). Here the term yama (God of Death) 
is used in the sense of “one who acts like Yama ’. 

(e) Measure, e.g. adhakasaktavah (One adhaka 
of flour). Here the term adhaka denoting the measure 
is used to mean ‘ that which is measured ’ ( adhakena 
mitah. saktavah). 

if) Weighing, e.g. tulacandanam (One tula of 
sandal). Here tula is used in the sense of * that 
which is weighed in the balance ’ ( tuldyam dhrtarn ' 
candanam ). 1 

C § ) Proximity, e.g. gangayam. gavas caranti (The 
cows are grazing on the Ganges). Here gahga is used 
in the sense of c the bank of the Ganges ’. 

(h) Inherent Connection* e.g. krsnah satakah. 
(the black cloth) . The word ‘ black ’ primarily means 


1 {e) and (/) are similar; the former refers to the measure- 
ment of volume, and the latter to the measurement of weight. 
Adhaka primarily means the measure and secondarily the volume 
measured by it; tula primarily means the balance which gives 
a particular weight, and secondarily that which is weighed in 
it. According to Panini such shifts of meaning are included 
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‘ blackness ? but here it means ‘ the thing having black- 
ness The use of the term denoting quality for the 
thing qualified (e.g. ‘ I love beauty *) come under this. 

(i) Cause, e.g. annam pranah (Food is life). Here 
food which is the cause of life is referred to as life itself. 

(j) Prominence, e.g. ayam kulam (He is the 
family) . Here hula is used in the sense of the promi- 
nent person in the ktila (family) . 

In all these examples Gautama gives popular 
examples of figurative usage from everyday life; the list 
is intended only to be illustrative, and not to bo ex- 
haustive, He also refers 1 to the Mlmamsaka view that 
the primary meaning of every word is the universal 
and that the particular to which it refers in a sentence 
is known through the secondary function upacara; but 
he does not accept that view, since according to him a 
word means the universal, the form and- the particular. 

In the Mahahhdsya , Patanjali too discusses such 
transference of meaning . 2 He gives four different 
relations between the primary and the actual referents 
in such cases, and illustrates them with examples. 

(a) Location, e.g. maned hasanti (The cots laugh), 
girir dahyate (The hill is burning) . Here the term ‘ cots ’ 
stands for ‘ the children in the cots ’ and the term 
* hill ’ stands for ‘ the trees on the hill ’. 

in the primary sense itself. See Panini, II. 3. 46. vide supra, p. 41. 
Also Thieme, * Panini and the Paniniyas ’, JAOS, vol. 76, p. 9 f. 
K. Kunjunni Raja, ‘ Panini ’s Attitude towards Laksana ’, ALB, 
vol. 29, pp. 177-87. 1 Nyayasutra, II. 2. 64. 

2 Mbh, II, p. 218: caturbhihi prakarair atasmin sa ity etad bhavati, 
tatsthyat, taddharmyat, tatsamipyat, tatsahacaryad iti. 
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(b) Quality, e.g.jati brahmadatta]} (The man with 
matted hair is Brahmadatta) . It means that he is like 
Brahmadatta and is worthy of the same treatment . 1 

(c) Proximity, e.g. gahgayam ghosafr (The village 
is on the Ganges), kupe gargakulam (Garga’s house is on 
the well). 

(d) Association, e.g. kuntan pravesaya (Fetch the 
lances), yastih pravesaya (Fetch the sticks). Here the 
terms ‘ lances 5 and ‘ sticks 5 and used to indicate those 
who carry them. 

The Mlmamsaka-s in their attempt to find out 
the basic rules of interpretation so as to explain the 
Vedic passages in a sensible manner have naturally 
to deal with metaphorical transfers of meaning. In 
the Mimamsasutra-s, Jaimini enumerates six bases for 
figurative description ; 2 * * these are explained in detail 
by Sahara in his bhasya. 

(a) Tatsiddhi (Accomplishment of the purpose), 
e.g. yajamanah prastarah 8 (The grass-bundle is the 
sacrificer), yajamano va ekakapalah 4 (The puroddsa cake 
prepared in a single pan is the sacrificer). These Vedic 
sentences are not to be taken literally, since in that 


1 The well-known example is simho manavakah (The boy is a 
lion). Laghumafijusd (p. 134) wrongly gives this example as from 
the Mbh. 

2 Mimamsasutra, I. 4. 23: tatsiddhi-jati-sarupya-prasamsa-bhuma- 

lingasamavdya iti gumsrayah. See also Sahara’s bhasya on that. 

8 Taittiriya Samhita, II. 6. 5. 

* Taittiriya Brahmana, I. 6. 3. 4; ekakapala means that which 
is prepared in one pan, and refers to the puroddsa cake. 
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case they would be nonsensical. They have to be 
explained in a figurative sense. The grass-bundle and 
the cake accomplish the purpose served by the sacrifice^ 
and hence are indicated by the term ‘ sacrificer ’. 

{h) Jati (Same origin ). 1 2 3 e.g. agneyo vai brahma- 
nah 2 (The Brahmin is Agneya). This figurative use is 
based on the fact that both the Brahmin and Agni 
are said to have had the same origin from Prajapati. 

(c) Sarupya (Similarity), e.g. adityo yupah^ (The 
sacrificial post is the sun) . This metaphor is based on 
the similarity of the post to the sun in brightness and 
height, and is meant to eulogize the post. 

0 d ) PeasamsA (Praise), e.g. apasavo va anye go-asve- 
bhyah (Those other than cows and horses are not ani- 
mals), yan malinam avasas tat (That which is dirty is not 
clothing), yad aghrtam abhojanam tat (That without butter 
is not food). In these cases the words pasu (animal), 
vasas (clothing) and bhojana (food) are use pregnantly 
in the sense of ‘ praiseworthy animals etc . 4 


1 See Kumarilabhatta in Tantravarttika , p. 362 : jaiir iti cdtra 
janmopdddnam vivaksitam . 

2 Taittinya Brahmana , II. 7. 3. 1. 

3 ibid., II. 2. 5. 2.’ 

4 These are similar to the arthdntarasamkramitavacya variety of 
dhvani of the later Alamkarika-s. Even the pregnant use of words 
as in ‘ A is A 5 (An explosive is an explosive; it must be guarded 
with constant precaution) is similar (cf. Exnpson, The Structure 
of Complex Words , p. 351). 

These examples could also be explained by taking the nega- 
tive prefix to mean incomplete or imperfect nature, rather than 
complete negation. Cf. anudard kanyd , 4 a girl without a waistline \ 
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(e) Bhuma 1 (Preponderance), e.g. srstir upada- 
dhati (The srsti bricks are placed). Here the word srsti 
means the bricks that are associated with a group of 
hymns with and without the word srsti. 

00 Lingasamavaya (Presence of indicative sign), 
e.g. chatrino yanti (People with umbrellas are going). 
Here the reference to the umbrella is only to indicate 
the people, not to describe them, and the sentence may 
be used even if there be only a few umbrellas. Similarly 
the sentence dandino gacchanti (People with sticks are 
going) can be applied for a group of people, some with 
and others without sticks. 

According to Mukulabhatta , 2 the great Mfmamsa 
teacher Bhartrmitra noted five relationships that 
generally exist between the primary and the actual 
referents in the case of a laksana : 

(a) Abhidheya-sambandha (Some kind of rela- 
tion with the literal meaning), e.g. dvirepha (literally, 
having two V s) which indicates « the bee ’, through 
the word bhramara. Another example is turangakdntdna- 
nahavyavahah 3 in the sense of the submarine fire, through 
its relation to the word badavdmukhdgni. ( tura ngakantd — 
mar e=badavd; dnana={zice=mukha ; havyavdha=Bre 

1 The examples of bhuman and lingasamavaya come under the 
ajahatsoartha variety of laksana. vide infra, p. 250. 

2 Abhidhdvrttimdtrkd , p. 17: 

abhidheyena sambandhdt sadrsyat samavdyatah 
vaipantyat kriydyogal laksana pahcadha maid. 

Bhartrmitra is considered to be an ancient Mlmamsaka. 

* Sisupalavadha, III. 33. * 
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= agni). 1 Such a laksana is acceptable only if it is 
sanctioned by popular usage, or if there is a special 
motive for resorting to such circumlocution; otherwise 
it is a defect. This defect is called neyartha by the 
Alamkarika-s . 2 If the speaker invents such new words 
at will without any purpose, the listeners will not 
be able to understand him, and hence it is a defect. 
According to Mukulabhatta all cases where the 
expressed literal sense indirectly leads to some other 
idea are to be considered as instances of this type of 
laksana ; thus in the well-known example of arthapatti, 
< pino devadaitah diva na bhunkte ’ (Devadatta who is fat 
does not eat during the day), the idea about Devadatta 
eating at night is obtained through laksana . According 
to this all implied meanings will have to be brought 
tinder laksana. This is not acceptable to others. 

(b) Sadrsya (Similarity), e.g. simho mdnavakah 
(The boy is a Hon). 

(c) Samavaya (Association, such as proxi- 
mity) : e.g. gangdydrri ghosah (The village is on the 
Ganges) . 

( d ) V aip arit Y a (Contrariety), e.g. brhaspatir ayarn 
murkhah (This fool is the teacher of gods). All ironical 
sentences come under this type of laksana. 

(e) Kriyayoga (Association with some action), 
e.g. sarnare satrughnas tvam (You are Satrughna in. 
battle). The proper name is applied to one who fulfils 
its etymological sense of killing enemies. 

1 Abhidhavrttimdtrka, p. 11 f. 2 Kavyaprakasa, VII. 157. 
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Many other similar lists are given by later writers 
also. Nagesa gives 1 a list of five relations, adding 
tadarthya (purpose) to the four given by Patanjali. 
Mammata, Visvanatha and Hemacandra also give 
similar lists. 2 All these various relations between the 
primary and the actual referents necessary for laksana 
could be arranged into two classes: (1) similarity and 
(2) relations other than similarity. Kumarilabhatta 
distinguishes clearly the transfer based on similarity or 
common qualities between the primary and actual 
referents, and that based on other relations. The 
former function is called gauni vrtti and the latter laksana. 
According to Kumarilabhatta and other Mlmamsaka-s 
gauni and laksana are two separate functions of words; 3 
but other schools of thought, who also accept this 
distinction, consider them as two varieties of the 
secondary power of words, and they use the term 
laksana to cover both, the former being called gauni 
laksana or upacara 4 and the latter suddha (pure) laksana. 
There has been some confusion among writers in the 
use of the various terms, but there is no difference of 

1 Paramalaghumanjusa , p. 7 : 

tatsthyat tathaiva taddharmyat tatsdmipydt tathaiva ca 
tatsahacaryat tadarthyat jneya vai laksana budhaih . ' 

2 Kavyaprakdsa, II. 9-12; Sahityadarpana , II. 5-11; Kavyanusasana » 
p. 24 f. 

3 Tantravarttika , p. 354: 

abhidheydvindbhute pravrttir laksanesyate 
laksymanagunair yogad miter isla tu gaunata, 

4 Har Datt Sharma, c The Meaning of the Word “Upacara” % 
Poona Orientalist 3 vol. I 3 pp. 26 ff. 
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opinion about the distinction between metaphors based 
on similarity and those based on other relations. 
Modem writers on semantics like Stem and Ullmann 
also make the same distinction between transfers based 
on similarity and those based on other relations . 1 

Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa quotes 2 Kumarila- 
bhatta’s definitions of laksana and gauni and says that 
for pure laksana there need not be any invariable con- 
comitance between the primary and the actual referents. 
If there is an invariable association between the two, 
there could be no transfer in cases like mancah krosanti 
(The cots cry), since the relation between the cots and 
the children is only temporary. Moreover, there will 
be no necessity for resorting to transfer, since the related 
sense could be derived through implication itself. If the 
relation is one of similarity, the transfer is qualitative 
{gauni) ; if it is any other relation such as that of cause 
and effect, owner and owned, measure and measured, 
part and whole, etc., it is pure laksana. 

It is clear that the various schools of thought in 
India were unanimous in accepting that in a transfer 
there must be some kind of relation between the primary 
and the actual referents . 3 The secondary meaning is 

1 Meaning and Change of Meaning ; The Principles of Semantics , 
passim. 

2 Kavyaprakasa, loc. cit. (He quotes it as abhidheyavinabhuta- 
pratitih ): avinabhavo ’ tra sambandhamatram, na tu nantariyakatvam, 
tathatve hi mancah krosantityadau na laksana syat, avinabhave caksepenaiva 
siddher laksandyd nopayoga ity uktam. 

3 Hence it seems strange that some of the later writers should 
have overlooked this fundamental point in the course of their 

18 
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resorted to when the primary meaning is found in- 
compatible with the context. This secondary meaning 
is not got immediately and directly from the word, 
but only through the primary meaning. The knowl- 
edge of the actual referent arises only indirectly; first 
we understand the primary meaning of the word; 
when this is found unsuitable in the context, the 
meaning is transferred to something related to the 
primary sense. 

Gauni Vrtti ( Qualitative Transfer ) 

Following Sahara, Kumarilabhatta discusses some 
of the theories about the real nature of a qualitative 
metaphor such as simho devadattah (Devadatta is a lion) . 

(a) One theory is that the word ‘ lion ’ is denotative 
of the whole aggregate of the class, its qualities and 
actions. Even though all the elements of this meaning 

arguments. Thus to show that the condition for a transfer is 
not the impossibility of the literal sense in the context, but its 
incompatibility with the intention of the speaker, it is argued 
that in the well-known example gahgayam ghosah (The village is 
on the Ganges), it is the intention of the speaker that gives the 
meaning £ the bank of the Ganges 5 to the word gahga, and that 
if the intention were otherwise, the implied meaning of the term 
& hosa (village) might be ‘fish *, since even by resorting to that 
sense the impossibility of the literal sense in the context could 
be removed. See Siddhantamuktdvali , p. 287: yadi canvaydnupa - 
pattir laksanabijam sydt tada kvacid gangapadasya tire kvacid ghosapada- 
sya matsyddau laksaneti niyamo na sydt. Also, Laghumanjusd, p. 114. 
In this argument they forget that there is no conceivable relation 
between the village and fish and that such a transfer of meaning 
is not at all possible. (See also supra , p. 177.) 
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are not applicable to the boy Devadatta, the word is 
applied to him indirectly on the basis of some of the 
•elements found in him . 1 Sahara rejects this view on 
the ground that an aggregate cannot refer to one part 
separately. As Kumarilabhatta says, the term 
4 hundred 5 cannot refer to 4 fifty 5 even though the 
latter is part of the total aggregate . 2 Moreover, 
according to the Mlmamsaka-s, the primary meaning 
of a word is the universal, and not actions or qualities. 

( b ) Another theory that Kumarila discusses is that in 
a qualitative metaphor the character of one is imposed 
on another . 3 In the sentence simho devadattah (Deva- 
datta is a lion) the complete nature of the lion is imposed 
on Devadatta on the basis of the actions and qualities 
of Devadatta which are found to be similar to those 
of the lion. Sahara and Kumarilabhatta criticize this 
view on the ground that such an identity is absolutely 
impossible, since the man and the lion have distinct 
•characteristics. It is only under delusion on the part 
of the speaker, or the hearer, or both that the 
characteristics of one object can be imposed on another. 

1 Tantravdrttika , p. 356 : anyesam tu darsanam sarva eva hi simhadi - 
sabda jdtigunakriydsamuddyavdeinah samastarthasambhave devadattadisu 
Jcatipayagunakriyayogad upacaryanta iti . 

This is similar to the view mentioned by Stem (Meaning 
and Change of Meaning , p. 304) : £ In this case, as in most other 
cases, it is one element of the many in the meaning of Sc lion ” 
that is intended by the speaker. 5 

2 ibid. : samuddydrthavacitve naikadese bhaved gatih 

satasabddn na pancdsan mukhyarupena gamy ate. 

3 ibid., p. 357: kascit punar aha samaropitatadbhdvo gauna iti. 
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There is, thus, the imposition of water on a mirage. 
But in the case of a metaphor there is no delusion;, 
both the speaker and the listeners are equally aware 
of the difference between the man and the lion ; hence 
none can have the power to impose the character of 
the lion on the boy . 1 Here an important linguistic 
principle is pointed out that in all cases of intentional 
metaphors there must be the awareness of the distinc- 
tion between the primary and the actual referents. As 
the criterion of the definition of a metaphor, Stahlin 
observes 2 the same point that ‘ the transfer does not 
involve an essential identity between the two referents \ 

(c) The Mlmamsaka view is that a qualitative 
metaphor is based on the existence of certain common 
qualities between the primary and the actual referents.. 
They argue that all significations of a word are, in some 
way, connected with its primary meaning, and that we 
should not assume any other potency in a word, if it 
is possible to explain the secondary meanings also as 
derived from the primary ones . 3 In the sentence 
simho devadattah (Devadatta is a lion) the word simha 
(lion) connotes the universal simhatva (lion-ness) 
which indicates such qualities as courage, the presence 

1 ibid., p..358: 

dvav api pratipadyete simhapumsor viviktatam 
nadhyaropayitum saktis tenaikasyapi vidyate. 

2 Qjioted by Stern, loc. cit. 

3 Tantravarttika, p. 356 : ajahatsvarthah. sarvah sabdapravrttayah* 
purvasaktyanusarasambhave saktyantarakalpane pramanabhavat. 
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of which in Devadatta justifies calling him a lion . 1 
This interpretation is quite sufficient to explain the 
usage. If, on the other hand, we begin to assume that 
a word has different meanings in different contexts, 
there will be confusion, since it will be difficult to 
understand the precise meaning of a word, and since 
we will be forced at times to assume for words meanings 
not at all well known. 

Whenever we hear a word, it is only the well- 
known, normal primary sense that we recognize 
immediately . 2 Then we find that it is not compatible 
with the context and so we know that the word has 
been used figuratively on the basis of the similarity 
between the primary and the actual referents. Hence 
the Mlmamsaka asserts that the figurative meaning 
proceeds directly from the primary meaning itself. 
The power that resides in the word as significativeness 
is only with reference to the primary referent; other 
figurative meanings are derived from this and are 
dependent on this . 3 

A Buddhist View 

There is a discussion on the true nature of the 
transfer of meaning in a qualitative metaphor like 

1 cf. ibid., p. 354: 

vahnitvalaksitad arthad yat paingalyadi gamy ate 
tena manavake buddhih sadrsyad upajayate. 

2 ibid. , p. 358 : purvanubhuta evarthah. smaryate prathamam padat. 

3 ibid. : sarvatha tavad ay am, gaunamukhyavibhagah srotrndm artha- 
visesavadharane vyapriyate. te ca padaveldyam anadhyaropitasvarthavrtty 
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agnir manavakah (The boy is fire) in Sthiramati’s com- 
mentary on the Trimsika of Vasubandhu. The three 
relevant conditions that are generally accepted as 
essential for a qualitative metaphor are given there 1 
as (a) the primary referent of the word, (b) the actual 
referent resembling the primary one and (c) a common 
quality existing between the two. In the case of the 
example considered, the primary meaning of the word 
agni is ‘ fire ’, the actual referent is the boy who resembles 
it and the qualities common to both are the bright, 
tawny colour and the fiery nature. 

An objection is raised against this common view. 
The metaphor cannot be applied to the boy either on 
the basis of the universal common attribute of ‘ fire-ness 
or on the basis of the qualities in a particular fire. The 
colour or the fiery nature is not an essential quality of 
the fire, as otherwise the * fire-ness ’ will be present in the 
boy also, and there will be no necessity for a meta- 
phorical transfer. Again, it cannot be applied to the 
boy on the basis of the qualities in a particular fire, for 
quality being inseparably linked with the substratum, 
the brightness of the boy is essentially different from 
the brightness of the fire. What we can say is that 
the quality of the fire is similar to that of the boy; the 

eva simhadipadam adhyavasaya devadattadipadasamanadhikaranyanyathanu- 
papatya gaunatam kalpayanti . 

1 VijnaptimatratSsiddhi, pt. I, p. 17 :upacaro hi trisu bhavati nanya- 
tamdbhave, mukhyapaddrthe tatsadrse tayos ca sadrsye. tad yatha mukhye 
gnati tatsadrse manavake tayos ca sadhdranadharme kapilatve tiksnatve 
va saty agnir mdnavaka ity upacarah kriyate. 
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quality can be metaphorically applied to that of the 
boy, but not to the boy himself . 1 

Moreover, according to the Buddhist logicians 
there is no primary referent for a word; for the essential 
nature of an object transcends the pale of all forms of 
knowledge and expression. Each word is applied to 
its object only indirectly by a sort of transfer, or upacara. 
The thing-in-itself ( svalaksana ) cannot be directly 
denoted by a word . 2 It is only the mental image, or 
vikalpa, that is denoted by words, and this Image is not 
an objective reality, being the negation of its counter- 
correlate ( anyapoha ), the exclusion of all things other 
than itself. 

We meet the same view in the Vigrahavyavartani of 
the Buddhist writer Nagarjuna also . 3 * There, as a 
prima facie objection, it is said that if the words are 
themselves devoid of essential nature, it should not be 
possible to apply them to refute that essential nature. 
Non-existent fire does not burn; then how could words 
which have no reality be used to prove that very 


1 ibid. : avinabhavitve copacarabhavo 9 gndv iva manavake 9 pi jati- 
sadbhavat. tasman na manavake jatyupacdr ah sambhavati. ndpi drauyopa- 
cdrah , samanyadharmabhavat. na hi yo 5 gnes tiksno gunah kapilo va sa eva 
manavake . . . evam agnigunasyaiva manavakagune sadrsyad upacaro 
yuktah. 

3 ibid.: mukhyapadartho nasti, tasya sarvajndnabhidhdnavisaydti- 
krdntatvat . . . api ca sarva evdyam gauna eva, na mukhyo ’ sti . 

2 Vigrahavyavartani, p. 1 : 

sarvesam bhdvdnam sarvatra na vidyate svabhavas cet 

tvadvacanam asvabhavam na nivartayitum svabhavam alam . 
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unreality? 1 The answer is to be found in the Buddhist 
view that even though words have no direct connection 
with the ultimate reality, they have the power of 
practical utility ( arthakriyakarita ) as they can refer to 
the objects indirectly through metaphoric transfer, or 
upacara. 

It may be observed that among the schools which 
are opposed to the Buddhists and which accept the 
primary meaning of words to be the universal, some 
of the Mimamsaka-s also accept that it is through the 
secondary significative power that words denote the 
particular objects in a sentence. According to them 
the primary meaning of a word is the universal which 
is the essential quality common to all the particular 
instances of the class; but when the word is used in a 
sentence it has to refer to the particulars. Some scholars 
assume that the particular comes from the universal 
because of the invariable connection between the 
two, while others explain it as being due to the 
secondary significative power, or transfer . 2 

Thus to the Buddhists of the Yogacara school, as 
well as to some of the Mimamsaka-s, there is an element 
of transfer of meaning even in ordinary sentences. So 
the normal cases of transfers like ‘ The boy is fire ’ 

1 ibid., p. 2 : na hy asadagnind sakyam dagdhum . . . evam asatd 
wicanena na sakyak sarvabhavapratisedhah kartum. cf. Vatsyayana’s 
khdsyaon Nyayasutra, IV. 2. 28 for such an argument. 

2 Vedantaparibhasa , IV. 17 ff. : katham tar hi gavadipadad vyakter 
bhdnam iti cet , jMer vyaktisamdnasamvitsarnvedyatvad iti brumah. . . . 
a thavd vyakter laksanaydvagamah . 
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Lave to be considered as transfers of the second degree. 
Such qualitative metaphors are termed garni by the 
Mimamsaka-s. But to the Buddhists the first type of 
ordinary usage is a metaphoric transfer from the 
absolute point of view (paramarthika) , whereas ordinary 
metaphors are transfers from the worldly ( vyavaharika ) 
point of view. 

Jahallaksana, Ajahallaksana and Jahadajahallaksand 

We have seen that in all cases of metaphorical, 
transfer of meaning there should be some intimate 
relation between the primary and the actual referents. 
According to the degree of intimacy to which the 
primary meaning is retained in the actual meaning 
it is possible to distinguish three kinds of laksana-s. Of 
course in a transfer one cannot exclude completely the 
primary meaning of the word; but its retention may 
be to a greater or lesser extent. 1 

(a) Jahallaksana or Jahatsvartha laksana: In a 
sentence like gangayam ghosah (The village is on the 
Ganges), the primary sense of the term ganga (Ganges) 
is abandoned and the secondary meaning ‘ the bank of 
the Ganges ’ is taken. This is jahallaksana. In this 
type of laksana there will be the non-intelligibility of 
the syntactical relation between the terms, if we take 
the primary meaning of the word; hence the primary 

1 cf. Samkara, Brahmasutrabhasya, IV. I. 6: laksana ca yathasam- 
bhavam sairmikrstena viprakrstena va svarthasambandhena pravartate. 

Also Kumarilabhatta, Tantravarttika, p. 356: ajahatsvarthah 
sarvah sabdapravrttayah. 
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sense has to be rejected to a great extent and another 
sense connected with it has to be taken to suit the 
context. Mammata calls it laksanalaksana. 

(b) Ajahallaksana or Ajahatsvartha laksana : It is not 
necessary that the primary sense should be completely 
excluded in all cases of transfers . 1 Sometimes the 
primary sense is not substantially modified, but only 
specified by context, or restricted by its syntactic func- 
tion, or extended by the inclusion of another sense. In 
all such cases the secondary sense includes the primary 
sense also. In the example kuntah pravisanti (The lances 
enter) the word kuntah indicates through laksana, the 
lances and also the men who carry them. The sentence 
chattrino yanti (People with umbrellas are going) indicates, 
through laksana , a group consisting of some with and 
others without umbrellas. And in the Vedic example 
srstir upadadhati (The srsti bricks are placed), the word 
srsti means, by laksana, the bricks that are associated 
with a group of hymns with and without the word srsti. 
This type of transfer is called ajahallaksana. Mammata 
calls it upadanalaksana . 2 According to the Bhatta 
Mlmamsaka-s the primary meaning of a word is the 
universal; its power is exhausted on expressing the 
general sense, and the meaning of the particular has 
to be got through laksana of the ajahatsvartha, type. 3 ' 
Mammata does not accept the necessity of assu min g 

Tattvabindu, p. 155: na ca sarvatra svdrthaparityagenaiva lak— 
sanetyaikantikam. laksaniyanur o dhenaiva hi sarvatra parigrahaparitydgau. 

2 loc. cit. 

* vide supra, pp. 72 ff. 
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laksana to get the idea of the particular from that of the 
universal; he follows the Prabhakara school of 
Mlmamsaka-s in maintaining that, on account of the 
invariable connection between the universal and the 
particular, the latter is cognized as implied in the 
former. 

(c) Jahadajahallaksana : Besides these two varieties 
of laksana the Vedantin-s accept a third variety, called 
jahadajahallaksana, in cases where only a part or an 
aspect of the primary meaning is preserved, while 
the rest is rejected . 1 In examples like pato dagdhah 
(The cloth is burnt) or gratno dagdhah (The village is 
burnt), it is only a part of the cloth or village that is. 
actually meant as having been burnt. Only a part 
of the primary meaning of the word pata or grama is 
retained. Again in a sentence like so [ 'yarn devadattah. 
(This is that Devadatta), the term sah (that) refers to 
Devadatta as determined by the past time and space 
and the term ayam (this) refers to the same Devadatta 
as determined by the present time and space. The 
sentence does not mean that the two incompatible 
determinants ‘this’ and ‘that’ are identical; nor 
does it mean that the person as determined in the term 
‘ this ’ is identical with him when determined in the 
term ‘ that ’. It only means the identity of the sub- 
stantive Devadatta, by rejecting the incompatible 
elements. The two qualified entities cannot be 


1 Datta, op. cit., p. 283; Huparikar, op. cit., p. 470 f.; Vedanta - 
paribhdsa, IV. 26. 
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identical; but they refer to the same substantive, 
Devadatta. So the identity here refers to the individual 
Devadatta who is unrelated to time, past or present. 
The Vedantin-s are very much interested in this type 
of laksana since they have to explain- sentences 
such as tat tvarn asi 1 (Thou art That) and aham 
■brahmasmi 2 (I am Brahman) . In the sentence ‘ tat 
tvam asi ’ tvam (thou) as part of the sentence does not 
mean ‘Svetaketu as son ofUddalaka’, but as stripped 
of all individual attributes such as limited intelligence ; 
tad (That) means the Universal Soul, stripped of all 
qualifications such as omniscience. It is only the 
Pure Consciousness in the individual soul that is 
identified with that in the Universal Soul. Such 
instances where a word signifying a qualified entity 
gives up one part of its primary meaning and retains 
another part, belong to the jahadajahallaksand? Sada- 
nanda in his Vedantasara 4 calls it bhagalaksana. It 
is also known as bhagatydgalaksana (a transfer where a 
part of the primary sense is rejected ). 5 

1 Chandogyopanisad, VI. 8. 7. 2 Brhadaranyakopanisad, I. 4. 10. 

3 Mallinatha in his commentary on Ekavali (p. 68) defines it thus : 

svarthaikamsatyagad amsantaram eva laksyate yatra 
sa jahadajahatsvarthd tat tvam asityadivisayadrsyeyam. 

See also Samkara, Svatmanirupana, v. 35 : 

jahadajahatiti sa syad yd vacyarthaikadesam apahaya 
bodhayati caikadesam so ’yam dvija itivad assayed enam. 

Vedantaparibhasa, IV . 26 : yatra hi visisfavacakah sabdah svarthai- 
■kadesam vihaya ekadese vartate, tatra jahadajahallaksand. 

4 Vedantasara, p. 95. 

* Appayadiksita, Siddhantalesasamgraha, p. 55. 
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Discussing such sentences as £ A is B ’, William 
Empson says 1 that if the identity is accepted literally, 
it becomes nonsense and consequently, there is a feeling 
of resistance. When the machinery of interpretation 
is brought into play, there is a feeling of richness about 
the possible interpretations. This view is similar to 
that of the Indian philosophers; but later, when Empson 
says 2 that ‘ people who believe “ hoc est corpus ” or 
“ That art Thou ” would strongly deny that they are 
metaphors ’, he seems unconscious of the fact that the 
Indian philosophers actually included the sentence tat 
tvam asi under metaphor, though they distinguish it 
from purely qualitative metaphors like c The boy is a 
lion But it is true that Alamkaxika-s and the 
Naiyayika-s do not recognize this type of metaphor. 

The theory of laksana is important in all philo- 
sophical systems which try to discuss the nature of the 
ultimate Reality which is beyond expression. In the 
ordinary sense of the word the Absolute is beyond 
definition. Samkara himself says in the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisadbhasya 3 that words denote things through one 
or the other of the following: name, form, action, 
distinction, genus and quality; but in Brahman there 
is none of these differences and hence It cannot be 


1 The Structure of Complex Words , p. 334. 

2 ibid., p. 351. 

3 II. 3. 6: ndma vd riipam vd karma vd bhedo vd jdtir vaguna 
vd, taddvdrena hi hbdapravrttir bhavati , na caisam kaicxd viseso brah- 
many asti , ato na nirdesfum fakyate. 
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described . 1 When Brahman is described as Intelli- 
gence, Bliss, etc., It is described by means of a name, 
form or action superimposed on It. If we want to 
describe Its true nature free from the difference due to 
the limiting adjuncts, it is an impossibility. The only 
way is by negation, ‘ Not this, not this ’. However, it 
is possible for words to suggest meanings and ideas 
beyond the range of their expressive power. Vague 
suggestions may be useful in poetry, but not in logical 
discussions of philosophical problems. Metaphorical 
expressions which are fundamentally based on the 
literal meanings are helpful in extending the range of 
expression without making the idea too vague for 
objective communication. 

(d) Laksitalaksana. A fourth variety of laksana 
called laksitalaksana is recognized by some of the early 
writers. This occurs when the relation between the 
primary and the actual referents is not direct, but 
indirect through some other word, as in the case of the 
word dvirepha . 2 Here the literal meaning of the word 
is * a word having two “ r ” s’ and it indicates the word 
bhramara, and through that word it means the ‘ bee \ 
According to the modern Naiyayika-s, however, it can 

x But see Bhartrhari who says that there is nothing inex- 
pressible; if there is anything, then the word c inexpressible * 
will apply to it. 

VP, III. 3. 20: 

avdcyam itiyad vdcyam tad aodcyataya yadd 
vdcyam ity avasiyeta vdcyam eva tadd bhavet . 

2 Nyayakosa, p. 702; Datta, op. cit., p. 283. 
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be included under jahallaksana itself. According to 
the Vedantaparibhasa even qualitative metaphor {gaunt 
■vrtti) comes under this type of laksand, since the relation 
between the two referents in such cases is only indirect, 
effected through the implication of the common quality . 1 2 * * 

Suddhd , Saropa and Sadhyavasdna 

Mukulabhatta in the Abhidhdvrttimatrkd 1 gives 
another threefold classification of laksand. (a) When 
the actual referent appears to be aloof and clearly 
distinct from the primary referent, it is the suddhd or 
pure type, (b) When the difference between the two 
referents is not clear and there is superimposition of 
the one on the other, it is called the saropa (super- 
imponent) type, {c) And when the apparent 
closeness of the two referents is so great that there is 
no apprehension of the difference at all, it is the 
sadhyavasdna type of laksand (intro-susceptive) . In this 
third variety the object of superimposition is completely 
eclipsed or swallowed by the thing superimposed; the 
former is not expressed by a word, only the latter is 
expressed instead. The saropa and the sadhyavasdna 
types of laksana-s, especially when they are based on 
similarity, play a great part in the literary figures of 
speech; the saropa type is the basis of the figure of 

1 Thus c You are a lion 5 means : You possess the courage 
which is implied in ‘ lion-ness \ See Datta, loc. cit. 

2 Abhidhdvrttimatrkd , p. 9 : 

taiasthe laksand suddhd sydd dropas tv adurage 

nigirne 9 dhyavasdnam tu rudhy dsannataratvatah. 
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speech rtipaka, as in mukham candrafi (The face is the 
moon], and the sadhyavasana type is the basis of the 
figure of speech rupakdtisayokti as in ayam candrah (This 
is the moon) referring to the face. Criticizing this view 
Mammata says 1 that there can be no complete aloof- 
ness between the primary and the actual referents even 
in instances like gangdyam ghosali (The village is on the 
Ganges), since the motive element underlying the 
transfer could be got only by apprehending their 
identity . 2 

Classification of Laksana 

We have seen that laksana could be classified from 
various points of view: (a) on the basis of the nature 
of the relation between the primary and the actual 
referents, (b) on the basis of the intensity of that 
relation and (c) by the degree of distinction between 
the two. Again the transfer can be intentional 
( prayojanavati ) or natural ( nirudha ). There are minor 
differences of opinion among scholars about the sub- 
divisions ; 3 but the main bases of classification are 
accepted by all. 

1 j Kayyaprakasa, loc. cit. 

* It is clear that the identity referred to for a laksana is a kind 
of false identity, as otherwise there will be no incompatibility of 
the primary sense, cf. Ku mar i la’s statement about garni vrtti 
given above on p. 244. 

8 While Vidyanatha in the Prataparudriya speaks of only four 
varieties of laksana , Visvanatha mentions eighty subdivisions. For 
details see P. V. Kane ; Sahityadarpana , Notes, p. 63. 
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Basis of Glassification Name of the Subdivision 


(a) Nature of relation 

1. Similarity 

Gaunt laksana or 

between primary 


Gaunt vrttL 

and actual 

referents. 

2. Other relations 

Suddha laksana . 

(£) Intensity of 

1. Primary sense 

Jahallaksand or 

relation between 

rejected 

Laksanalaksana . 

the referents 

(this division 

2. Primary sense 

Ajahallaksand or 

is not applicable 

partly retained 

Upaddnalaksand . 

to Gaunt laksana ) . 


3. Primary sense 

Jafiadajdhallaksand 


partly retained 

or Bhagatyagalaksana, 


4. Relation being 
indirect 

Laksitalaksand . 

(c) Degree of 

1. Completely 

Suddha (not appli- 

distinction 

distinct 

cable to Gaunt 

between the 


laksana ) . 

two referents. 


2. Actual referent 
falsely identified 
with the primary 

one 

Saropa . 


3. Actual referent 
falsely identified 
with and eclipsed 
by the primary 
referent 

\ 

Sadhyavasand . 

(< d) Purpose. 

1. Intentional 

Prayojanavatu 

19 

2. Unintentional 

Nirudhd . 
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Incompatibility of the Primary Sense 

Incompatibility of the primary sense in the context 
is an essential condition for laksand, since no recourse 
to a secondary figurative meaning is necessary so long 
as the primary meaning itself serves the context. The 
direct and natural relation of a word is with- its 
primary meaning, and it is this primary meaning that 
comes to our mind as soon as we hear the word. It 
is only when this meaning brings about some resistance 
to the understanding of the sentence owing to its 
unsuitability in the context that we try to explain it 
with the help of the secondary significative force of 
the word. As Sahara repeatedly points out, it is to be 
resorted to only when the direct meaning of the word 
is clearly impossibe in the context; whenever the 
direct statement and the implied meaning are in 
conflict, preference is to be given to the former . 1 

According to the Mimamsaka-s and the Vedantin-s 
the secondary meaning of a word is known through a 
reasoning of the arthapatti type, which consists in the pos- 
tulation of a fact to explain two known facts which are 
apparently unaccountable. In the well-known example, 
pino devadattah diva na bhuhkte (The fat Devadatta does 
not eat during the day), the two known facts, namely, 
Devadatta being fat and his not eating during the day, 
are contradictory unless we postulate the fact that he 


1 Sabarabhasya on sutra I. 4. 2 : srutilaksanavisaye ca srutir jydyasi ; 
IV. 3. 26: srutis ca laksanayd gariyasi; VI. 1. 51 : srutilaksanavisaye ca 
srutir nydyya , na laksand ; VII. 2. 13: agatis caisayal laksandsrayanam. 
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eats at night. In the case of laksana we have to 
find a way to reconcile two known facts, namely, the 
primary meaning of the word known through 
remembrance and the intention of the speaker inferred 
from the context. When a boy is spoken of as a lion, 
the primary meaning of the term c lion 5 is found to be 
impossible and the secondary meaning is known, 
through immediate inference of the arthapatti type, to 
be * one similar to a lion in courage, etc.’ as the only 
one which is related to the primary meaning of the 
term and which can remove the conflict between the 
primary meaning and the contextual meaning . 1 

Now, what is meant by the incompatibility of the 
literal sense ( mukhyarthabadha or anupapatti ) ? According 
to the ancient Naiyayika-s and the later Alamkarika-s it 
is only the impossibility of establishing the logical 
connection in the sentence. The Mimamsaka-s of the 
Prabhakara school also take this view; f>alikanatha 
defines laksana as ‘ that which is resorted to for 
conveying a new sense which can be related to the 
sentence-meaning through the cognition of its primary 
sense, when that primary sense of the word has no 
logical connection with the sentence-meaning.’ 2 But 
according to the later Naiyayika-s and the Vedantin-s, 
as well as the later grammarians, the incompatibility 
of the primary sense lies not merely in the difficulty of 


1 Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing , p. 284. 

2 Vdkydrthamdtrkdvrtti, p. 13: 

vacyasyarthasya vakydrthe sambandhanupapattitah 
tatsambandhavasaprdptasydnvaydl laksana matd . 
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establishing the logical connection in the sentence, 
but in the unsuitability of the primary sense with the 
intended sense in the context (tatparyanupapatti) .* The 
Mimamsaka-s of the Bhatta school also favour this 
view; in the Tattvabindu 2 Vacaspati criticizes Sali- 
kanatha’s definition of laksana and says that any kind 
of incompatibility of the primary sense should be taken 
as the condition of laksana, not merely its incompatibility 
with the sentence meaning. 

In all cases of laksana where the primary meaning 
of a word is not retained ( jahallaksana ) as in gangayam 
ghosah (The village is on the Ganges) that primary 
sense is unsuitable in establishing logical connection 
with the sentence-meaning. But in cases where'the 
primary sense is not completely rejected ( ajahallaksand ) 
the sentence-meaning can still be understood if the 
word is taken in its primary sense, and hence there will 
be no laksana, if we take the first of the above- 
mentioned explanations of ‘ incompatibility of primary 
sense ’. Thus the sentence chattrino yanti (The men 
with umbrellas are marching) can mean ‘ a group of 
people with and without umbrellas are marching 
even though the literal meaning refers only to the 
umbrella-bearers. Similarly, in a sentence, kakebhyo 
dadhi raksyatam (Protect the curd from crows), the 
primary meaning of the word kaka (crow) is not 

1 Siddhantamuktdvali, p. 285: laksana sakyasambandhas tatparya- 
nupapattitah-] Laghumanj&sa, p. 114: vastutas tu tatparyanupapattir eva 
tadbijam ; Vedantaparibhafi, IV. 30. 

* p. 156 f. 
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impossible in the context; but it is clear that the inten- 
tion is to have the curd protected from all animals. 
To include all such instances under laksana we have to 
take incompatibility with the intended sense as the 
condition for laksana. Moreover, all cases of impossi- 
bility of establishing logical connection with the 
sentence-meaning can be explained by the incompati- 
bility of the literal sense with the intention of the speaker 
or the purport of the sentence . 1 

Those who hold impossibility of establishing a 
logical connection with the sentence-meaning as the 
condition of laksana explain such instances by taking 
the words to be the upalaksana for the actual referents. 
Thus in kakebhyo dadhi raksyatam , the word kaka (crow) 
is an upalaksana for all animals that might eat the curd 
(dadhyupaghataka-s). Upalaksana is the act of implying 
any analogous object where only one is specified. The 
word kaka (crow) is an indication for the animals which 
might eat the curd; the word is a means of referring 
to the whole group including the crow to which the 
literal meaning of the word refers . 2 

One of the conditions for a sentence is accepted to 
be yogyata or congruity of sense; a decisive knowledge 
of congruity is a pre-requisite for arriving at a valid 
judgment from a statement . 3 Thus the statement 
agnina sincati (He wets it with fire) is given as an 
example for the breach of this condition, since the 

1 Datta, op. cit., p. 283 f.; Huparikar, op. cit., pp. 460 ff. 

2 Nyayakosa, p. 172. 

3 vide supra , pp. 161 ff. 
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concept of fire is incongruous with that of wetting. 
If there is any incompatibility of the primary sense, as 
we find in all cases of laksana, how can there be 
yogyata in the sentence ? The explanation is that in the 
case of laksana, the incompatibility of the sense is only 
for the sense when taken literally, and is not real. 
This could be removed by resorting to the secondary 
meaning of the word. Even in cases like agnina sihcati, 
if the incongruity could be explained by resorting to 
a secondary meaning, the sentence would be regarded 
as correct. 

Nirudha-laksana or Faded Metaphor 

The third condition for a laksana is that the 
secondary sense must have the sanction of everyday 
usage, or it must be resorted to with a special 
motive to suggest some new ideas. The ancient writers 
stressed the necessity of sanction by popular usage; but 
not the motive element in the use of words in the 
figurative sense. It is the later literary critics who 
give great prominence to the suggestion of new ideas 
as a motive for resorting to laksana. 

Sabarasvamin remarks that laksana is based on 
usage in everyday life. It is an arbitrary assumption of 
a sense by society. Sometimes the newly assumed sense 
becomes so prominent through usage, that the primary, 
original, sense of the word is not normally noticed, 
except by the grammarians . 1 The secondary sense is 

1 Sabarabhasya on sutra I. 4. 2: laksana iti ced varam laksana 
kalpita, na yagabhidhanam. laukiki hi laksana hajho ’ prasiddhakalpana . 
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generally accepted as the primary sense itself, and the 
original sense is taken as the etymological sense. 
Kumarilabhatta says that old and deep-rooted laksana-s 
express the secondary sense as if it were the primary 
sense itself, and that in the case of modern and newly 
made laksana-s , some are possible, but some are impossi- 
ble, since they are not allowed by usage . 1 This classi- 
fication is accepted by Mammata also . 2 In the case of 
nirudha-laksana-s (faded metaphors) the actual meaning 
is as good as the normal meaning itself and there is no 
need for incompatibility of the original meaning or any 
special motive to sanction its usage. In the case of 
these faded metaphors the association of the word with 
the original, primary, meaning has almost disappeared, 
and the word becomes an ordinary name for the actual 
referent without any other cognitive or emotive asso- 
ciation. Every language is full of such faded meta- 
phors, and Sanskrit abounds in them. Many of the 
synonyms in Sanskrit can be classed under this category. 
For all practical purposes the metaphoric meaning 
has become the normal meaning of the expression. 

Mukulabhatta says 3 that we recognize laksana only 
in those cases established by the usage of ancients, and 

1 Tantravarttika , p. 683 : 

nirudha laksanah kdscit sdmarthyad abhidhanavat 
kriyante sdmpratam kdscit kascin naiva tv asaktitah. 

2 Sabdavyapdravicara^J : nirudha kdcandnyd tu kdryasd kacid anyatha .. 

3 Abhidhdvrttimdtrka, p. 11 f.: vrddhavyavahdrabhyanujnatesv eva 
sabdesu tajjatiyasabdadarsanal laksanatvam abhyupagamyate > na tu sat - 
vatra , anyathd sarvesdm eva sabddndm yenakenacij jdtilesena sarvdn arihdn 
prati laksanasabdasya vaktum sakyatvat . 
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that analogous cases must also be warranted by usage, 
as otherwise any word might have any meaning; if 
there is a special motive which is clear enough, meta- 
phors can be resorted to. Thus on the analogy of the 
existing word dvirepha (a word having two ‘ r ’s, 
namely, bhramara) for ‘ bee ’, we cannot coin a word 
like dvika (a word with two ' k ’s, namely, kokila) for 
* cuckoo ’. 

In the Sahityadarpana, Visvanatha says that we 
should not confuse the etymological sense of a word 
with its primary sense. If we take the meaning of 
expertness as the secondary meaning of the word kusala 
(etymologically taken to be ‘ one who cuts the kusa 
grass ’), even the meaning ‘ cow ’ for the word gauh 
will have to be taken as secondary, since etymologically 
it could be explained as ‘ one that walks ’ (from the 
root gam) d Hemacandra is definite that we should 
take all such instances of nirudha-laksana like kusala 
and dvirepha as the normal meaning ( mukhyartha ) itself . 1 2 

Motive Element in Laksana 

In India it is the later literary critics like Ananda- 
vardhana and his followers who made a clear distinction 


1 Sahityadarpana, p. 9: anyaddhi sabdanam vyutpattinimittam anyac 
capravrttinimittam; vyutpattilabhyasya mukhydrthatve ‘ gauh Sete ’ ity atrapi 
laksana syat. See also Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 348: na ca vyutpatti- 
balad eva sarvatra sabdah pravartate. 

* Kaaydnuiasana, p. 25 : kusaladuirephadvipadayas tu saksatsaTTiketa - 
vifayatvan mukhya eveti na rudhir laksyasyarthasya hetutvenasmabhir 
ukta. 
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between intentional metaphors ( prayojanavati laksana ) 
and unintentional metaphors ( nirudha-laksana ) and 
pointed out 1 the importance of the former in enriching 
the content of literature by suggesting new ideas and 
by stimulating subtle shades of emotions. Even earlier 
Alamkarika-s like Dandin and Vamana had noticed 
that metaphorical expressions play an important role in 
literature. Dandin 2 considered metaphorical expres- 
sions as the basis of samadhi-guna in literature, while 
Vamana 3 included all qualitative metaphors under the 
figure of speech called vakrokti. The Naiyayika-s and 
the Mimamsaka-s were not interested in the motive 
element. It is the later Alamkarika-s who stress this 
aspect of laksana. 

According to Anandavardhana the motive element 
in laksana is apprehended by the function of suggestion 
■only . 4 In an intentional transfer the motive is appre- 
hended from the word alone; thus in the well-known 
example gangdyam ghosah (The village is on the Ganges) , 
the suggested sense of coolness and purity is appre- 
hended from the word ganga\ but the word has no such 
conventional meaning. The motive element can neither 
be included in laksana, because the three necessary 

1 Kavyaprakasa, II. 9-18. 

2 Kavyadarsa, I. 93 : 

anyadharmas tato ’nyatra lokasimanurodhina 
samyag adhiyaU yatra sa samadhih smrto yatha. 

3 Kdvyalamkdrasutravrtti, IV. 3. 8 : sddrsyal laksana vakroktih. 

4 Dhvanydloka, p. 54; Kavyaprakasa , II. 12 : prayojanam hi vyanjand- 
vydpdragamyam ena; also vv. 15-16. 
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factors, namely, incompatibility, relation between the 
primary sense and the actual sense, and sanction by usage 
or special motive, are absent in this case. The function of 
laksana is exhausted when the incompatibility of the. pri- 
mary sense is removed by adopting the secondary sense, 
and should not be extended to the motive element. But 
the Mimamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s, who do not 
accept suggestion ( vyanjana ) as a separate function of 
words, take the motive element in intentional transfers 
also as part of the main laksana itself . 1 Moreover, in 
many Cases the motive underlying the transfers is vague 
and ambiguous and depends entirely on contextual 
factors, and cannot, therefore, be objectively ascertained 
with a reasonable degree of certainty and accuracy, 
however great its importance may be in literature. 

It is true that in the example gahgayam ghosah the 
qualities of coolness and sanctity suggested by the word 
ganga are associated with the village; even if the sentence 
had been gangatate ghosah (The village is on the bank 
of the Ganges) these qualities could be implied. This 
suggestion belongs to the suggestive power ( vyanjana - 
vyapara ) of the word. The definite purpose of the 
laksana is to help in the process of suggestion. In 
laksana there is a break in the flow, due to the incom- 
patibility, and the listener has to think about the 
possible interpretations; thus the laksana stimulates our 
attention to the suggestive elements that formed the 
motive in resorting to the metaphorical expression. 

1 This is discussed in the chapter on Vyafijana. 
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Hence there is a great deal of truth in the argument 
that the motive element in a transfer does not form 
part of it, but that it is conveyed by the suggestive 
power of the word. 

Compound Words 

According to the Naiyayika-s and the Mimam- 
saka-s no special denotative function need be accepted 
in the case of compound words ; they explain with the 
help of laksana all cases of compounds where the 
intended sense is not got directly from the members of 
the compound themselves. Thus in the case of a 
Bahuvrihi compound like citraguh (possessing brindled 
cows) they resort to laksana to obtain the sense of the 
owner. But the grammarians assume a special power 
to explain the new meaning distinct from those of its 
members, since laksana. in regard to either citra or go 
is not sufficient to bring about the signification of the 
owner of the brindled cows . 1 The word citra cannot 
indicate the owner of brindled cows, and if the word 
go were to indicate the owner of cows, the meaning 
of the word citra will be incompatible with that of the 
owner, since it is not the owner that is brindled . 2 The 


1 Vaiyakaranabhusana, p. 177: citragur ityadaii svamyadipratttaye 
Saktir avasyaki, no. ca laksanaya nirvahafy, see also Mhh. under sutra 
II. 1.1. 

2 Tattvacintdmani, Sabdakhanda. p. 732: na ca citrapadam citra- 
gosvdmilaksakam, tatra gopadarthananvayat. napi gopadam Idksakam, 
gosvdmini citrapadarthananvayapatteh. See also P. C. Chakravarti, The 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 309. 
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grammarians assign the power of expressing such addi- 
tional senses to the compounds, taking the whole as an 
indivisible unit of speech . 1 2 The Mlmamsaka-s explain 
this difficulty by taking the whole sentence as laksana. 
In a Tatpurusa compound like rajapurusah (The king’s 
man) for rajnah pur us ah, the relation denoted by the 
genitive is known through laksana. The Naiyayika-s 
resort to laksana only in the case of one word, either citra 
or go, and take the other as suggestive of the purport 
(tapary agrahaka) . 2 The Tatpurusa compound has lak- 
sana for the first word only; in the case of a Karma- 
dharaya compound there is no necessity to resort to 
laksana, since the sense of identity of the members is 
obtained from the relation of the meanings themselves . 3 4 

The M!mamsaka-s assume that since the natural 
relation of a word is to its primary meaning, no recourse 
should be taken to the secondary function of words, if 
it is possible to explain the passage by resorting to the 
primary meaning itself. This is stressed in their dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the term nisadasthapatid If it 
is taken as a Karmadharaya compound, it means 
’* a king who is a nisada ’ ; but, if taken as a Tatpurusa 
compound, it means * king of the nisdda-s Their final 


1 Vaiyakaranabhusana, V. 31 : samase khalu bhinnaiva saktih. 

2 Sabdasaktiprakdsika, p. 238: na hi bahuvrihau samastapadanam 
laksanikatvat. . . ekapadamatralaksancyapi bahuvriher vyavasthapyatvat. 

3 Vaiyakaranabhusana, p. 157: karmadharaye ca na saktir na va 
laksana padarthayoh padabhyam abhedasya ca santsargataya labhat. 

4 Miimmsdsu.tr as, VI. 1. 51-2. 
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conclusion is that the word has to be taken as a Karma- 
dharaya compound, in which case the members retain 
their primary meanings, and not as a Tatpurusa com- 
pound, since that involves recourse to laksana .. 1 

The Mimamsaka-s and the V edantin-s consider 
that there can be laksana not only for words, but also 
for sentences. The eulogistic passages from the artha- 
vdda portion of the Vedic texts are thus explained by 
resorting to the sentence-Mjarea . 2 It is difficult to 
explain an ironical statement by assuming laksana for a 
particular word in it; for it is not a single word, but the 
whole passage that gives the implication. The Naiya- 
yika-s, however, do not admit laksana for sentences; 
they assume laksana only for words; in certain cases 
where there is difficulty in explaining the passage, they 
consider that some other word is indicative of the inten- 
tion of the speaker ( tatpaiyagrahaka ). Thus in the ex- 
ample gambhirayam nadyam ghosah (The village on the 
deep river), the term nadi or gambhira is said to indicate 
through laksana the bank of the deep river, the other 
word being taken as indicative of the intention of the 
speaker . 3 


1 Jha, Purvamirndmsd in Its Sources, p. 315. 

2 Vedantaparibhasa , IV. 31-4: laksana ca na padamdtravrttih, kirn tu 
vdkyavrttir api .... evarn arthavddavdkydnam pratamdrupandm prdsastye 
laksana ; see also $abdasaktiprakdHkd> pp. 140 if. 

3 ibid., p. 143: gambhirapadam nadipadam vd tatra gambhiranadi- 
tiralaksakam , padantaram tu tatra tdtparyagrdhakam iti siddhantavidah* 
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Bhartrhari’s Views on Laksana 

Bhartrhari believes that the unit of speech is the 
sentence which is indivisible and that the meaning of 
a sentence cannot necessarily be grasped from a knowl- 
edge of the meanings of the words. He refers to the 
usual division of meanings of words into primary and 
secondary, and gives various popular views about the 
distinction between the two. 

(a) According to those who hold that a word can 
have more than one meaning, the distinction between 
primary and secondary meanings is based on the rela- 
tive frequency of usage . 1 

(b) Those who hold that a word can have only one 
sense consider that the word having the primary sense 
and the word having the secondary sense are different, 
though they sound alike . 2 

(c) One theory, attributed to the great grammarian 
Vyadi by Punyaraja, is that the primary meaning of a 
word is that which is well known and which depends 
only on its form, whereas the secondary meaning is that 
which is established with effort with the help of the 
context. The former is what the word conveys by 
itself, whereas the latter is different from this and 


1 VP. II. 265: 

anekarthatvam ekasya yaih sabdasyanugarnyate 
siddhyasiddhikrta tesam gaunamukhyaprakalpand . 
See also supra , p. 36. 

2 ibid., II. 259, quoted supra , p. 36, n. 3. 
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•depends on the other words in the sentence and on the 
•context . 1 

(d) Another view considers the words to refer to the 
qualities. That object which possesses these qualities to 
a greater extent is called the primary referent and the 
other is called the secondary. Bhartrhari does not sup- 
port this view, since it is against usage . 2 

(e) According to some others the secondary usage 
is based on similarity. ‘ Devadatta is a lion ’ only 
means that Devadatta possesses some qualities similar 
to those of the lion. Or, it may even be based on 
some confusion of the one for the other because of the 
similarity . 3 


1 ibid., II. 266-7, 280: 

arthaprakaranapekso yo va sabdantaraih saha 
yuktah pratyayayaty artham tam gaunam apart viduh. 
suddhasyoccarane svarthah prasiddho yasya gamyate 
sa mukhya iti vijneyo rupamatranibandhanah. 
srutimatrena yatrasya tadarthyam avasiyate 
mukhyam tam artham manyante gaunam yatropapaditam. 

See also Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Mahabhasya on Panini 
I. I. 9: yatra ca gunatvam na tatrantarenarthaprakaranasabdantarabhi- 
sambandhat bhavati sampratyayah. 

* ibid., II. 274: 

naivadhikatvam dharmanam nyunatd va prayojika 
adhikyam api manyante prasiddher nyunatam kvacit. 

3 ibid., 275-6: 

jatUabdo 'ntarempi jatim yatra prayujyate 
sambandhisadrtad dharmat tam gaunam apart vidufi. 
viparydsad ivarthasya yatrarthantaratam iva 
manyante sa gavadis tu gauna ity vcyate kvacit. 
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According to Bhartrhari it is meaningless to discuss 
the primary and secondary referents of an individual 
word; the sentence has to be considered as a whole, 
and in the particular context in which it is uttered. 
In many of the familiar instances the individual word- 
meanings have no special significance in the context. 
Thus when a mother says, ‘ the tiger eats children who 
cry ’, she does not mean that if her child cries, he will 
be eaten by the tiger; what she really means is that 
her child should not cry . 1 2 Similarly, if a traveller says 
to his companion, ‘ We must go; look at the sun ’, the 
meaning conveyed is not merely that of looking at the 
sun; the implied sense here is that it is getting late.* 
Again, if a child is told, ‘ See that the crows do not 
steal the butter ’, he knows quite well that he should 
not let a dog steal it . 3 Sometimes in compound words 
the component parts may not have any real existence 
of their own; thus the thing meant by brahmanakambala 


1 ibid., II. 322: 

vyaghradivyapadesena yathd halo nivartyate 
asatyo 'pi tatha kascit pratyaoayo vidhiyate. 
and Punyaraja’s commentary thereon : yathd rudantam vydghro bha~ 
ksayatiti balasyocyate na tatra vyaghrabhaksanam vastusthitya sambhavati 
kevalam md kadacit tvam rodir iti rodananifedha eva tasya kriyate . 

2 ibid., II. 312: 

gantavyam driyatdm surya iti kalasya laksane 
jrtdyatam kala ity etat sopdyam abhidhiyate . 

8 ibid., II. 314: 

kakebhyo rakfyatdm sarpir iti halo 'pi coditah 
upaghdtapare vdkye na svddibhyo na rakfati. 
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(a blanket for the Brahmin) does not contain the thing 
meant by the word brahmana . 1 It is not possible to 
explain satisfactorily all such usages by resorting to the 
metaphoric meaning of particular words in the sentence. 
Again in cases like ironical statements, the meanings of 
individual words give a sense entirely different from 
the actual meaning of the sentence in the context . 2 It 
is true that many of the later writers have tried to 
include all such instances under laksana or metaphor 
itself; but Bhartrhari has clearly shown the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of a theory depending entirely upon word- 
meanings, even though he is not oblivious of the useful- 
ness of the discussion of word-meanings as an easy 
method in the study of language. The dhvani theory 
propounded by the great literary critic Anandavardhana 
is partly an answer to this problem . 3 


i ibid., II. 14: 

br&hmanartho yatha nasti kaScid brahmanakarnbale 
devadattadayo vakye tathaiva syur anarthakdh. 

* ibid.. , II. 249: 

stutinindapradhanesu vakyesv artho na tadrsah 
padanam pravibhagena yadrsah parikdpyate. 

»cf.J. Brough, ‘ Some Indian Theories of Meaning ’, p. 172. 
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Suggestion 


The theory of literal and metaphorical meaning, 
developed by the Mlmamsaka-s and the Naiyayika-s 
in ancient India, was further extended by Anandavar- 
dhana 1 in the latter half of the ninth century in order 
to include emotive and other associative meanings also 
under linguistic meaning. Centuries earlier, Bhartr- 
hari had exposed the unsatisfactory nature of a lin- 
guistic theory which depends entirely on individual 
words and their lexical meanings; the sphota doctrine 
which he brought forward emphasized the importance 
of taking the whole utterance as a significant unitary 
linguistic symbol. Bhartrhari had also shown that 
the meaning of an utterance depends on contextual 
factors, and that the logical interpretation of the 


1 In the Dhvanyaloka. It is in the form of karika-s (short 
verses) and their explanations in prose called the vrtti. The 
problem as to whether the two portions are by the same author 
or by different authors is still hotly discussed (P. V. Kane, 
The History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 154-90; for bibliography, see 
p. 154 f. of the same). 
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sentence-meaning on the basis of the individual word- 
meanings is defective in many cases. At times the mean- 
ing of the whole utterance is different from what the in- 
dividual words indicate. Anandavardhana took the cue 
from Bhartrhari and developed the theory of language 
on the lines suggested by him; but since he was con- 
cerned only with the question of literary appreciation, 
he did not proceed with the full discussion of all the 
intricate problems connected with speech activity. He 
confined his attention to his own field of poetic meaning. 
In the Dhvanyaloka, he openly declares his indebtedness 
to the sphota doctrine . 1 

Even the Vedic sages understood the fact that the 
literal meaning of an utterance is only a part of its 
total meaning and that those who try to analyse the 
literal meaning may completely lose sight of the real 
significance of speech. One of the well-known hymns 
of the Rgveda 2 distinguishes between the man who 
understands only the literal meaning of a poem and 
the man who looks more into the inner significance of 
the passage than to the meanings of the words therein ; 
the former ‘ sees, but does not see; he hears, but does 
not hear it is only to the latter that Speech ‘ reveals 
herself completely, like a loving wife to her husband 

uta tvah pasyan na dadarsa vdcam 
uta tvah srnvan na srnoty enam 

1 He does not refer to, the sphota doctrine as such, but refers 
to the term dhvani used by the grammarians. 

a Rgveda, X. 71. 4. This- is quoted in the Nirukta, I. 19, and 
Makdbhajya, I, p. 4. 
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uto tvasmai tanvam visasre 
jayeva patya usati suvasali. 

In another passage in the Rgveda 1 it is said that great 
poets select their words, ‘ winnowing away the chaff 
from the grain ’, and only men of equal scholarship 
and literary taste can fully appreciate their poems . 1 2 

Anandavardhana does not attack the usual division 
of speech utterances into sentences and words, into 
stems and suffixes, and the distinction between the 
primary and the transferred or metaphorical sense of 
words (abhidha and laksana). He accepts all these, but 
in addition, he postulates a third potency of language 
which he calls ‘ the capacity to suggest a meaning other 
than its literal meaning \ 3 * This suggestive power of 
language is called Vyanjana. 


1 Rgveda, X. 71. 2: 

saktum iva titauna punanto yatra dhira manasa vdcam akrata 
atra sakhayah sakhyanijdnate bhadraisam laksmir nihitadhi vacu 
This is also quoted in the Mrukta , IV. 10 and in the Mahdbhasya > 
Ij P* 4. 

2 A. H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language , p. 61 : 

s A curious position sometimes confronts the commentator 
of letters or ancient texts. The sentences hang together and yield 
a sense which is satisfactory and certain up to a point, but no 
further. To the audience addressed by the author the back- 
ground of fact was known, so that he could “ see what was 
meant 3S . But the interpreter is left perplexed and baffled, 
because for him that background is unascertainable. 5 

3 cf. J. Brough, * Some Indian Theories of Meaning a , 

P. 173. 
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It is a matter of common experience that an utter- 
ance may mean much more than its literal sense. The 
Naiyayika-rs and the Mimamsaka-s, interested more in 
accuracy and precision in the use of words which they 
want to analyse objectively than in the fullness of ex- 
pression and in the possibilities of extending the range 
of meanings to the domain of the inexpressible, are 
satisfied with the normal literal sense; but the poets 
and the critics who deal with the totality of human 
experience cannot neglect vast portions of language 
behaviour. ‘ Most philosophic discussions of meaning 
confine themselves to a relatively small portion of lan- 
guage behaviour, namely, statements which describe or 
report a state of affairs — the propositions of the natural 
sciences, or, more generally, such statements as are 
traditionally handled by logic.’ 1 Thus Wittgenstein dis- 
misses the subject of colloquial languages by saying: 

‘ The silent adjustments to understand colloquial lan- 
guage are enormously complicated ’. 2 In Philosophical 
Investigations , he says, again, 8 ‘ It is only in normal cases 
that the use of a word is clearly prescribed.’ Abnormal 
cases are only exceptions. Otherwise our language 
games will lose their points. This view is on the basis 
that every word has a definite and fixed meaning and 
that this is all that need be considered. But, as Angus 
Sinclair says, * in a passage of poetry or of impressive 
prose .... a word has in itself no fixed and definite 

1 ibid., p. 176. 

1 Tractatus Logico-Pkilosophicus, 4.002. 

*§ 142. 
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meaning and has a slightly different meaning in every 
■context ’- 1 The Indian literary critics do not deny the 
existence of fixed literal meanings for words and sen- 
tences. But they believe that over and above all these, 
there is the suggested meaning or ‘ the social-cultural 
meaning ’, as a modern linguist 2 puts it, which varies 
from context to context. * In addition to the regularly 
recurring responses to the lexical items and structural 
arrangements there are also throughout a linguistic com- 
munity recurring responses to unique whole utterances or 
sequences of utterances.’ 3 These * social-cultural mean- 
ings ’ fall within the domain of the power of vyanjana. 
Anandavardhana’s basic postulate is that utterances 
possess a literal meaning, and can also convey a further 
meaning — the * social-cultural meaning ’. This includes 
everything other than the literal meaning (the primary 
and the metaphorical senses). And under the term 
‘ meaning ’ is included not only the information conveyed, 
but also the emotion induced ; this naturally necessitates 
the assumption of suggestive power for language. For 
even the Naiyayika-s and the Mimamsaka-s cannnot 
argue that the emotions induced by language are 
brought about by the literal power of the words. 
Again, Anandavardhana did not confine himself to 
the words and sentences as indicators of meaning; he 
included all the contextual factors, the intonation. 

1 The Conditions of Knowing, p. 171 n. 

* Charles C. Fries, * Meaning and Linguistic Analysis 
Language , vol. 30, p. 67. 

3 ibid., p. 66. 
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stress, gestures and even the pure sounds used in the 
utterance, as well as the literal sense, as indicators of 
the full meaning of an utterance. Not only the expres- 
sive symbols ( vacaka-s ), but the indicative signs ( bodhaka-s ) 
like gestures also form part of language. As Russell 
says, even c music may be considered as a form of lang- 
uage in which emotion is divorced from information 51 . 

Using Bhartrhari’s terminology we may say that 
not only the prakrta-dhvani-s or the normal sound- 
patterns which reveal the linguistic sign (sphota) , but 
even the vaikrta-dhvani-s or the individual modifications- 
of the sound may have an important role in speech- 
activity. Thus, we have to include in language, ‘ even 
the set of deviations from the norm of the sound segments 
that signal the meaning that a speaker is drunk, the 
whispering of an utterance that signals the meaning 
that the content of it is secret, and the unusual 
distribution that is the cue to a metaphor ’. 2 The 
voice of the speaker can indicate whether it is a man 
or a woman, a child or a grown-up person and can give 
even the identity of the speaker to those who know his 
voice. 3 Anandavardhana is concerned only with poetic 
language, and therefore, omits many of these elements 

1 Human Knowledge , Its Scope and Limits , p. 73. 

2 Charles C. Fries, op. cit., p. 67 n. 

3 According to Samkara, such information is conveyed by 
the voice and not by the words, and cannot, therefore, be consi- 
dered as part of the meaning of speech. See his commentary 
on Brahmasutra, I, 3. 28: adrsyamtino } pi purusavUeso y dhyayanadhvani- 
sravanad eva visesato nirdharyate, devadatto 3 yam adhite, yajnadatto \ yam 
adhite iti. na cayam varnavisayah. . . . 
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of speech from his field of observation. He is concerned 
only with the suggestion of elements that are of 
aesthetic value. Though vyanjana , in the broadest sense 
of the term, embraces all such elements, it is only in its 
restricted sense as applied to poetry that Ananda- 
vardhana studies the problem. His aim is to establish 
the doctrine of dhvani, which is vyanjana applied to 
poetry. 

Theory of Dhvani 

Anandavardhana uses the term dhvani for his 
theory of poetic suggestion. He says 1 that this term 
is taken directly from the grammarians; just as the 
sounds of utterances ( dhvani in the grammarian’s 
sense) reveal the integral linguistic sign ( sphota ), so also 
a good poem with its sound, as well as the literal sense, 
reveals, over and above the literal sense, a charming 
sense which has great aesthetic value. On account of 
this similarity of function, the term dhvani is applied to 
suggestive poetry when the suggested sense predomi- 
nates over the literal sense. The term is also used to 
denote the suggested sense or the function of suggestion. 

In the Dhvanyaloka, Anandavardhana establishes his 
theory that suggestion is the soul of poetry . 2 He says that 

1 Dhvanyaloka , p. 47 f. ; prathame hi vidvamso vaiydkaranah } vyd- 
karanamulalvdt sarvavidyandm , te ca sruyamanesu varnesu dhvanir iti 
vyavaharanti. tathaivanyais tanmatdnusdribhih suribhih kdvyatattvartha - 
darsibhir vacyavacakasammisrah sabdatmd kdvyam iti vyapadesyo vyanjaka - 
tvasdmyad dhvanir ity uktah. 

* ibid., p. 2 : kdvyasydtma dhvani 
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beautiful ideas in poetry are of two kinds : literal ( vacya ) 
and implied (pratiyamana) . The latter is something like 
charm in girls which is distinct from the beauty of the 
various parts of the body; this implied sense is something 
more than the literal meaning and depends on the whole 
poem, and not merely on its parts . 1 The expressed 
sense is invariably an idea or a figure of speech; but the 
suggested sense may be of three kinds : an idea, a figure 
of speech, or an emotion. This suggested sense is not 
understood by those who merely know grammar and 
lexicon; it is understood only by men of taste who know 
the essence of poetry . 2 This suggested sense is the 
most important element in poetry; in fact it is the 
soul of poetry. In all good poetry prominence is found 
to be given to this element. Such poetry in which the 
words and their literal meanings occupy a subordinate 
position and suggest some charming sense (an idea, a 
figure of speech or an emotion) is called dhvani . 3 It is 
the highest type of poetry. In cases where the suggested 
sense is subordinate to the expressed sense, as in some of 
the figures of speech like samasokti and paryayokta , 4 there 
1 ibid., p. 14: 

pratiyamdnam punar anyad eva vastv asti vanisu mahakavinarp. 
yat tatprasiddhavayavatiriktam vibhati lavanyam ivangandsu. 
*ibid., p. 29: 

fabdarthaJasanajHanamatrenaiva na vedyate 
vedyate sa hi kdvydrthatattvajdair eva kevalam. 

8 ibid., p. 33: 

yatrdrthab Sabdo vd tam artham upasarjanikrtasvdrthau 
vyaAktafi kdvyaviJejab sa dhvanir iti suribhib kathitab. 

4 For details about these see Sdhityadarpana, ch. X. 
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is no dhvani; this type of poetry too has some charm, 
though not much; this type is called gunibhutavyahgya. 
Poetry which does not contain any suggested sense 
cannot be considered as good poetry, however charm- 
ing the expressed sense may be. The quality of poetry 
depends on the importance given to the element of 
suggestion. 

Strictly speaking, the doctrine of dhvani is only 
an extension of the rasa theory propounded by the 
ancient sage Bharata, according to which the main 
object of a dramatic work is to rouse a rasa or 
aesthetic emotion in the audience . 1 Anandavardhana 
extended this theory to poetry also. Many of his 
predecessors had understood the importance of rasa 
in poetry; but no one had systematically dealt with it 
before. There is no conflict at all between the theory 
of dhvani and the theory of rasa; the former stresses 
the method of treatment, whereas the latter deals with 
the ultimate effect. Suggestion, by itself, is not enough 
in drama or poetry; what is suggested must be charm- 
ing, and this charm can come only through rasa or 
emotion. The emotion is not something which can 
be expressed directly by the words, it can only be 
suggested. 

The whole theory of rasa realization in literature 
and drama is based on the well-known passage in the 


1 On the rasa theory see A. Sankaran, Theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani ; K. C. Pandey, Indian Aesthetics. (For detailed biblio- 
graphy see P. V. Kane, The History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 350.) 
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Jfatyasasira : 1 vibkdvdnubhavavyabhicdrisamyogdd rasanis- 
pattili. Rasa is realized in some way from the 
combination of the sthdyibhdva (permanent and dominant 
emotional mood) with the vibhava-s (the objects of 
emotion such as the hero and the heroine, and the 
exciting causes such as the spring, flowers, moonlight 
and the bower), anubhava-s 2 (the external manifestations 
of emotion such as the movement of the eyebrows, 
glances and smile) and the vyabhicaribhdva-s 3 (accessory 
moods which come and *go helping in the manifestation 
of the rasa) . Bharata mentions 4 eight dominant emo- 
tional moods, or sthdyibhdva-s that may be aroused by a 
dramatic representation into the state of aesthetic 
pleasure. These are rati (love), hasa (laughter), 
ioka (sorrow), krodha (anger), utsaha (energy), bhaya 
(fear), jugupsa (repugnance) and vismaya (wonder); the 
rasa-s corresponding to these are respectively called 
srngara, hasya, karuna , raudra, vira, bhayanaka, bibhatsa 
and adbhuta. Later writers accept a ninth rasa called 
santa corresponding to the sthdyibhdva of nirveda (detach- 
ment). 6 Really the rasa or the aesthetic pleasure 
derived from literature is one and the same in all cases; 
the division into the various rasa-s is based on the 

1 vol. I, p. 274. For details see P. V. Kane, op. cit., pp. 340-56. 

4 Eight of these anubhava-s are called sattvikabhava-s; these are 
perspiration, tears, etc. See BoJaxupa , IV. 3-6. 

4 Bharata mentions thirty-three such fleeting accessory moods 
like nirveda or detachment and glani or fatigue. Natyasdstra I 
pp. 356 ff. 

4 ibid., p. 349 ff. 

5 cf. V. Raghavan, The Number of Rasas. 
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difference in the sthayibhdvas which contribute to the 
rasa-s. 1 This rasa is a condition produced in the 
spectator, is a single feeling and a pleasureable one. 

The sutra of Bharata, defining the process of rasa 
realization, is interpreted differently by different 
scholars . 2 Lollata, who is a Mimamsaka, believes that 
the rasa is produced in the. hero or heroine ; the spectator 
ascribes it to the actor because of the cleverness of 
acting, and the spectator’s delight is based on the 
appreciation of the realistic acting . 3 Sahkuka, who is 
a Naiyayika, considers rasa to be a matter of inference. 
The sthayibhdva in the original hero is inferred to exist 
in the actor (though, actually it does not exist in him). 
The spectator forgets the difference between the hero 
and the actor, and infers the rasa in the actor. These 
two views fail to explain how the spectator gets 
aesthetic pleasure by witnessing tragedies. Bhatta- 
nayaka’s theory of the enjoyment of rasa lays stress on 
the subjective aspect of rasa as the aesthetic experience 

1 P. V. Kane, loc. cit. 

* Four main interpretations are by Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta- 
nayaka and Abhinavagupta. Jagannatha ( Rasagangadhara , p. 28) 
refers to eight interpretations. About these various interpreta- 
tions, see S. K. De, ‘ The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Poetics 
pp. 207-53. See also Huparikar, op. cit., p. 513. 

8 See Abhinavagup ta’ s commentary on the Ndtyasastr a, ch. VI 
for a discussion of these views. The portion has been edited 
with English translation and notes by Raniero Gnoli in The 
Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta, Is.M.E.O., Rome, 
1956. The original works of Lollata, Sankuka and Bhattanayaka 
are not extant. 
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of the spectator. He distinguishes poetic language 
from ordinary language, and postulates for the former 
two functions, bhavakatva and bhojakatva in addition to 
the primary function abhidha (which includes laksand 
also) . Bhavakatva is the power of universalization 
(sddharanikarana) which strips the vibhava-s , sthayib.ha.va-s> 
etc., of their individual and personal aspects and 
generalizes them in the minds of the spectators endowed 
with the power of imagination; and bhojakatva is the 
power by which the sthayibhava reaches its climax and 
is enjoyed by the specators (this experience is described 
as something which cannot be defined in words). 

Abhinavagupta, following Anandavardhana, main- 
tains that rasa is realized through suggestion. Accord- 
ing to him the sthayibhdva-s, as well as the fleeting 
vyabhicaribJiava-s, are dormant in the minds of the 
spectators and are roused by the stimulus of vibhdva-s> 
etc., and reach the state of rasa. He says that rasa is 
suggested by the power of vyanjand and that rasa reali- 
zation is not indescribable. His view is similar to that 
of Bhattanayaka whom he criticizes for postulating 
new functions for words; for bhojakatva is nothing but 
suggestion . 1 

Abhinavagupta mentions three different psycho- 
logical stages in the realization of rasa in literature. 

‘ The first stage involves the cognition of the formal or 
intellectual elements of the poem, and serves as a means 

1 Rasagangadhara, p. 25: bhogas tu vyaktih, bhogakrttvam tu vyanja- 
nad avisistam. 
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to the second. The second stage consists of the ideali- 
zation of things in poetry or drama by the power of 
imagination in the reader or spectator. The third 
stage can be marked as the climax of the inexpressible 
affective (emotional) condition of the reader or 
spectator. When thus the formal or intellectual, 
imaginative and emotional elements of a poem blend 
into one predominant sentiment and, making a 
simultaneous appeal, awaken the sthayibkdva of the reader 
or spactator, the relish of rasa is manifested as a unity 
in the heart, leaving no trace of the constituent 
elements; and this is why the rasa dhvani is called 
asamlaksyakrama-vyahgya or the suggested sense with 
imperceptible stages .’ 1 

Criticisms Against the Dhvani Theory 

The theory of dhvani had to pass through an ordeal 
of fierce criticism before it was accepted universally by 
the Alamkarika-s . 2 The various schools of philosophy 
in India, like the Nyaya and the Mlmamsa, do not 
recognize the suggestive power of words at all. Later 
grammarians, however, accept it as necessary from the 
standpoint of grammar . 3 

In the Dhvanyaloka Anandavardhana himself refers 
to many of the views against the doctrine of dhvani , 4 

1 Huparikar, The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching , p. 525. 

2 Jagannatha says ( Rasagangadhara , p. 425) that the Dhvanyaloka 
settled the principles to be followed in poetics. 

8 Laghumahjusa, p. 160: vaiydkara.iw.nam apy etatsvikdra avasyakah 

4 Dhvanyaloka, I. 1. 

21 
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some holding that it does not exist, some saying that it 
is included in laksand, and others considering dhvani to 
be something beyond the province of words, which is 
known only to men of literary taste. He has also 
referred to the criticisms of the Naiyayika-s who want 
to include dhvani under inference . 1 Manoratha, a 
contemporary of Anandavardhana, seems to have 
ridiculed the idea of dhvani as absurd . 2 * In Jayaratha’s 
commentary on the Alamkarasarvasva, twelve anti- 
dhvani theories are mentioned . 8 We shall consider here 
the main arguments against dhvani. 

(a) DHVANI AND ANUMANA 

The Naiyayika-s reject the suggestive power of 
words. Mahimabhatta, in his Vyaktiviveka written with 
the specific purpose of proving that dhvani is included in 
anumana or inference , 4 * * * says that the implied sense in 
literature is always conveyed by the expressed sense 
through the process of inference itself and that there is 
no necessity to accept a new potency for words. 
Mahimabhatta is not the discoverer of this anti-dhvani 
theory, for Anandavardhana himself anticipates this 
objection and criticizes it in the third chapter of 

1 ibid., pp. 201 ff. 

2 ibid., p. 8 and the commentary Locana thereon: granthakrt- 

samanakdlabhavina manor athanamna. . . . 

8 p. 9. See V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Srngdra Prakdsa, pp. 149 ff. 

* Vyaktiviveka, I. 1 : 

anumane ’ ntarbhdvam sctrvasyapi dhvaneh prakdsayitum 

vyaktivivekam tanute pranamya mahima pararn vacant. 
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the Dhvanydloka. 1 Anandavardhana’s main argument 
against the inference theory of poetic charm is that 
inference depends on the knowledge of vyapti or an 
invariable concomittance between the middle and the 
major terms of a proposition. In literature there is no 
such invariable relation between the primary sense 
and the suggested sense, and therefore, the latter cannot 
be inferred from the former. There cannot be valid 
inference when there is the fallacy of undistributed 
middle (anaikantikatva ) . Anandavardhana illustrates his 
point by means of an analogy . 2 He says that the 
relation between the expressed sense and the implied 
sense is something similar to that between a light and a 
pot; the light reveals the pot, even though there is no 
invariable relation between the two. Again, in in- 
ference the minor term becomes related to the major 
term through its relation to the middle term. Thus a 
degree of mediacy is an essential feature of inferential 
process, but ‘ in suggestion one feels that the degree of 
mediacy that is necessarily characteristic of inference is 
wanting . 3 

In the Nyayamanjari, Jayantabhatta refers to the 
dhvani theory as one adopted by a wiseacre, and dismisses 


1 Dhvanydloka , p. 201 : vyanjakatvam sabdanam gamakatvam, tac 
ca lihgatvam atas ca uyahgyapratitir lingipratitir eveti lingalingibhava eva 
tesam vyangyavyanjakabhdvo naparah kascit. 

2 ibid.; see also Locana thereon: pradipalokadau lingalingibhdva- 
iunye ’ pi hi vyahgyavyaHjakabhdvo ’sti. 

3 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, -Highways and Byways of Literary 
Criticism in Sanskrit, p. 38. 
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it as unworthy of serious consideration by scholars . 1 
According to the later Naiyayika-s, the yyangyartha or 
the suggested sense of a word is really inference from 
its primary and secondary meanings and is not separate 
from them . 2 

Precision and accuracy are the chief objects of 
logic and if. should always demand the use of a word in 
its plain, primary and unambiguous sense. The 
secondary meaning is also accepted, since it can be 
ascertained with a fair amount of accuracy through the 
primary meaning. But the suggested meaning is too 
vague and fleeting and subjective to have any place 
among logical meanings . 3 Logic whose only appeal is 
to reason, takes accuracy and precision as indispensable 
and recognizes only as much of the suggested sense as 
can reasonably be inferred from the expressed sense; 
the subtle and subjective suggestions implied in language 
are not subjects of logical discussion. In the Tractatus, 
Wittgenstein laid down that ‘ whatever can be said, can 
be said clearly. And what we cannot speak about, we 
must leave in silence ’. Great poetry is written on the 
fringe of that silence; it aims at conveying the inexpres- 
sible, by means of suggestion. Logicians may dismiss it 
altogether as unreal, or include a part of it in inference 
and reject the rest; but the literary critic has to pay 

1 Nyayamaftjari, p. 45 : 

yam anyah panditammanyah prapede kamcana dhvanim. . . 
athava nedrsi carca kavibhih saha sob hate. 

* Sabdasaktiprakasika, pp. 144-54. 

3 D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, p. 284 f. 
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special attention to it, for the suggested sense plays an 
important part in poetry where the appeal is more to 
the emotion and sentiment than to reason. A philosophy 
of language 1 which would eliminate whole areas of 
human discourse as meaningless and unintelligible has 
little significance for human culture. It is only through 
the power of language to suggest things which cannot 
be expressed directly, that it can convey philosophical 
truth. In Introduction to Metaphysics , Bergson says : 2 
‘ Language is incapable of apprehending and expressing 
reality. But language may be used in another way, 
not to represent, but to bring the hearer to a point 
where he himself may transcend language and pass to 
incommunicable insight. It is a dialectical ladder 
which, when we have ascended, may be kicked away.’ 
This insight and intuition cannot be expressed directly 
by words, but they can be communicated through the 
power of suggestion. 

(b) DHVANI AND ARTHAPATTI 

The view that dhvani is to be included in arthapatti 3 
is similar to the previous one; for arthapatti is a kind of 
immediate inference based on the universal relation 
between the absence of the major and the absence of 
the middle terms. Jespersen defines suggestion as 

1 As that of Wittgenstein. See W. M. Urban, Language and 
Reality, p. 12. 

2 See Urban, loc. cit. 

8 Mentioned by Jayaratha in the Vimarsim commentary on 
Alamkarasarvasva , p. 9. 
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impression through suppression. He says : 1 ‘In all 
speech activity there are three things to be distinguished: 
expression, suppression and impression. Expression is 
what the speaker gives, suppression is what he does not 
give, though he might have given it, and impression is 
what the hearer receives. It is important to notice 
that an impression is often produced not only by what 
is said expressly, but also by what is suppressed. 
Suggestion is impression by suppression.’ Prof. 
Kuppusvami Sastri says that this kind of suggestion has 
to be accepted by all schools of thought and that in 
the case of ordinary sentences, the individual words 
give only their isolated meanings, leaving the samsarga 
or the mutual relation of the words to be conveyed 
by suppression or suggestion . 2 The Naiyayika-s call 
this samsar gamary add , while the Bhatta Mimamsaka-s 
consider it as based on laksand. There is apparent 
contradiction between the juxtaposition of words in a 
sentence and their not being related to serve some 
purpose; hence the samsarga is cognized through a 
process of inference of the arthapatti type. We may 
note here that even in laksand the transferred sense is 
obtained through arthapatti ; and Mukulabhatta actually 
quotes the well-known example of ‘ the fat boy who 
does not eat during the day ’ as a variety of laksand . 3 

The Bhatta Mimamsaka-s accept srutarthapatti to 
explain elliptical sentences. This has to be distinguished 

1 The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 309. 

2 op. cit. 3 pp. 20-2. 

3 Abhidhdvrttimatrkd, p. 19. 
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from dkvani, for here the expressed sense itself 
is' incomplete. Arthapatti, being a means of valid 
knowledge, implies accuracy and definiteness of the 
sense cognized through it; but in poetic suggestion 
the implied sense is rather vague and can be fully 
understood only by men of literary taste who can 
appreciate the context of situation. 

(c) DHVANI AND LAKSANA 

Some of the Alamkarika-s like Mukulabhatta 
tried to include vyahjand or the suggestive power under 
laksand itself. They accept that at times it is possible 
to convey, through sentences, ideas different from the 
literal sense; but all such instances can be included in 
laksand itself. According to Mukulabhatta \ one 
variety of laksand mentioned by the Mlmamsaka scholar 
Bhartrmitra is that wherein the expressed literal sense • 
indirectly leads to some other idea ( abhidheyena 
sambandha ) . Thus, even instances of arthapatti will come 
under laksand. Mukulabhatta defines laksand 2 in such a 
way that all instances where the expressed sense indicates 
other ideas are included in it, and he says that dhvani, 
propounded as a new doctrine by some literary critics, 
actually falls within the sphere of laksand itself . 3 

Anandavardhana refers to this scnXi-dhvani theory 
and says that laksand and dhvani differ from each other 

Mbid., p. 17. 

2 ibid., p. 3: arthavaseyasya punar laksyamanalvam ucyate. 

3 ibid., p. 21 : laksanamargavagahitvam tu dhvaneh sahrdayair 
t> Utanatayopavarni tasya vidyate. 
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with regard to their nature and subject matter. Laksana 
operates when there is some kind of inconsistency in 
the primary sense; it indicates the secondary meta- 
phorical sense after cancelling its primary sense; but 
in suggestion the primary sense need not be discarded . 1 
This argument is based on the assumption that laksana 
involves the impossibility of the literal sense and not 
merely the inconsistency of the literal sense with the 
intention of the speaker. For we know that in cases 
of ajahatsvartha laksana, the literal sense is not completely 
rejected. 

Laksana is based on the primary sense of a word 
alid is its extension; 2 it is part of the primary sense 
itself and some have called it the tail of the primary 
sense ( abhidhapuccha ) . Dhvani, on the other hand,, 
depends on suggestion; and suggestion can occur even 
in cases where there is absolutely no expressed sense, 
as in the case of emotion suggested by the sound of 
music 3 or the sight of dances. The emotive element 
in language can never be explained in terms of the 
expressive or the metaphorical senses of words. In 
laksana the implied sense is always indicated indirectly 
through the primary sense of the word; but in the case 
of dhvani it is possible for both the meanings to occur 

1 Dhvanyaloka-, p. 192: vyanjakatvamarge tu yadartho ’ rthantaram 
dyotayati, tada svariipam prakas'ayann evasav anyasya prakdsakah pratiyate 
pradipavat. 

2 ibid., p. 55: vacakatvairayenavoa gunavrttir vyavasthita. 

3 ibid., p. 194: gttadhvanindm api vyanjakatvam asti rasadivisaydm , 
na ca tesam vacakatvam laksana va kathamcil laksyate. 
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almost simultaneously . 1 Again, the suggested sense is 
determined by the contextual factors, the intonation, 
the facial expression, gestures, etc., whereas laksana , as 
well as abhidha, are independent . 2 

Even the subjects of laksana and dhvani are differ- 
ent. The meaning conveyed by laksana is always an 
idea; but the suggested sense can be an idea, a figure of 
speech or an emotion. 

Even though dhvani is different from laksana, 
there is an element of suggestion in all cases of deliberate 
and intentional metaphors. The motive element 
underlying the deliberate use of metaphors comes 
under suggestion . 3 Anandavardhana says that laksana 
operates only when there is inconsistency of the primary 
sense and that its function is exhausted when this 
inconsistency is removed by resorting to the secondary 
meaning which is related to the primary sense. The 
motive element which prompted the use of the metaphor 
cannot be explained by laksana itself. In the example 
gahgaydm ghosah (The village is on the Ganges) the 
primary meaning of the word gahga is the river Ganges;: 


1 In asamlaksyakrama-vyahgya even though the emotion is based 
on the primary sense, the sequence is not felt. 

2 See Huparikar, op. cit., pp. 493 ff. 

3 Dhvanyaloka, p. 54: 

mukhyam vrttim parityajya gunavrttyarthadarsanam 
yam uddisya phalam tatra sabdo naiva skhaladgatih. 

See also Kavyaprakasa, II. 13-18; Sahityadarpana, II. 15. For the use- 
of the term skhaladgati in the sense of laksana see Dharmaklrti 
Pramanavarttika, II. 37. 
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this cannot apply in the sentence, for the village cannot 
be on the stream itself. This hitch is at the root of 
the secondary interpretation adopted. The term ganga 
is interpreted as indicating ‘ the bank of the Ganges \ 
Thus, the discrepancy is removed and with that the 
power of laksana is also exhausted. The ideas of 
holiness and purity that are suggested by the statement 
cannot be implied by laksana itself, because this ‘ over- 
tone ’ of the word does not depend on the three 
conditions of laksana (inconsistency of the primary 
sense, direct relation of the implied sense to the primary 
sense and a clear purpose or the sanction of popular 
usage behind the transfer); it is determined by the 
emotional atmosphere which envelops the word and 
is something elusive. Even in the absence of laksana , 
the word ganga can suggest the qualities of purity and 
sanctity; 1 laksana does not give the suggested sense, but it 
points the way to the richness of the ideas associated with 
the word. What might be left unnoticed in ordinary 
cases is emphasized by the laksana ; because the in- 
consistency of the meaning (or the strangeness of the 
collocation of words) produces a break in the flow, and 
makes the listeners think about the purpose behind it. 
Thus, laksana leads the way to the land of suggestion. 

(d) DHVANI AND ABHIDHA 

The Mimamsaka-s of the Prabhakara school who 
follow the anvitabhidhana theory of verbal comprehension 

1 Thus, sanctity and purity can be implied even in the sentence 
gangatire ghosafi (the village is on the bank of the Ganges). 
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consider dhvani to be included in the primary function 
abhidha itself; for according to them the meaning of a 
word is what is conveyed by it. There is no restriction 
to the scope of the significative force of a word. In a 
sentence a word conveys not only its own individual 
meaning, but also its relation to the other words in the 
- sentence. The samsarga or the mutual relation of the 
word-meanings suggested by their juxtaposition in a 
sentence is also included in the primary meaning itself. 
In certain contexts a word may suggest new ideas beyond 
dts normal sense, but all those come under abhidha 
itself. Just as the range of an arrow can be extended 
farther and farther depending on the force with which 
it is discharged, the meaning of a word can be extended 
to any length . 1 


1 Locam, p. 188: prabhakaradarsane ’pi dirghadirgho vyaparah ; 
p. 18: yo ’py anvitabhidhdnavadi yatparah sabdah sa sabdartha itihrdaye 
grhitva saravad abhidhavyaparam eva dirghadirgham icchati. . . 

Abhinavagupta explicitly states that it is the view of the 
followers of Prabhakara and that it is based on the anvitabhidhana 
theory. Govinda, in the Pradipa commentary on the Kavyaparakasa, 
referred to it as the view of Bhatta-s ; and Jhalakikara refers to this 
theory as that of bhattamalopqj ivinah (in his edition of the Kavya- 
prakasa, V. 47). S. K. De pointed out this mistake in the second 
volume of his Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 192. See 
also V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Srngdra Prakasa, p. 150. Still this mistake 
has crept even into the work of Professor P. V. Kane, In his notes 
on Sahityadarpana he refers to this theory as that of ‘ some followers 
of Kumar ila ’ (p. 64). Trivedi, in his notes on Ekdoali (p. 370) 
alludes to it as the view of Lollata. 
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Anandavardhana and his followers attack this 
view from the standpoint of the abhihitdnvaya theory. 
The suggested sense cannot be conveyed by the power 
of abhidha, for it is only the definite conventional sense, 
which is directly related to the word, that is conveyed 
by abhidha. The power of the primary function of the 
word is exhausted when this task is performed . 1 Even 
the sentence meaning cannot be expressed by the words 
through the primary function alone. Another function 
has to be accepted to explain suggested meanings. The 
primary sense is directly related to the word, but the 
suggested sense is, at times, known only indirectly 
through the expressed sense. Moreover, suggestion 
need not always depend on words; the melody of 
music, gestures, etc. are suggestive of sense . 2 The 
primary sense is definite and fixed; but the suggested 
sense changes according to the changes in the contextual 
factors. The primary sense of a word can be objectively 
learned by any one from a lexicon; but the suggested 
sense in poetry can be fully appreciated only by men 
of taste . 3 


1 Sahara on sutra I. 1. 25: padani hi svam svam artham abhidhaya 
nivrttavyapdrani ; Kdvyaprakasa, II. 10: vis'esyam nabhidha gacchet 
ksinasaktir visesane. See also Locana , p. 16; 

2 Dhvanyaloka, p. 188 f. : vacyo hy arthah saksac chabdasya sam- 
bandhi taditaras tv abhidheyasamarthyaksiptah sambandhisatnbandhi ; 
avacakasyapi gitasabda.de rasadilaksanarthavagamadarsanat, asabdasyapi 
cestader arthavisesaprakasanaprasiddheh. 

3 ibid., p. 29: vedyate sa tu kavyarthatattvajnair eva kevalam. See 
L. Renou, ‘ The Dhvani in Sanskrit Poetics ALB , vol. 18, 
p. 21 f. 
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(e) DHVANI AND TATPARYAVRTTI 

Some of the Alamkarika-s like Dhanika and 
Dhanamjaya include dhvani under tdtparyavrtti, a func- 
tion of the sentence postulated to explain the verbal 
comprehension arising from a sentence. The direct 
relation of the word is to its isolated meaning; in a 
sentence the primary function of the words is exhausted, 
when the isolated meanings of the individual words 
are presented. The mutual relation of the isolated 
word-meanings or the samsarga as it is called, is not 
conveyed by the words directly. It is not expressed, 
it is only suggested. This is done according to them 
by the tdtparyavrtti. Can poetic suggestion also be 
included in this ? 1 

Tdtparyavrtti is postulated to explain the literal 
meaning of a sentence, whereas vyanjand comes at the 
next stage. . The power of the former is exhausted by 
establishing the logical connection of the word- 
meanings, and cannot give further suggestions. Abhi- 
navagupta says 2 that when an expression gives its 
own literal meaning, and in addition suggests some 
other sense, we cannot regard both these distinct 
senses as conveyed by the same power. The former 
proceeds directly from the words, while the latter comes 

1 Kavyaprakasa , II. 6: padarthanam samanvaye tdtparyartho 
visesavapur apadartho 9 pi vdkydrthah samullasatity abhihitarwayavadindm 
mat am. This tdtparyavrtti is the' same as the samsar gamary add of the 
Naiyayika-s. See Kuppuswami Sastri, op. cit., p. 20 f. ; Huparikar, 
op. cit., pp. 504-11. Also supra> pp. 213 ff. 

2 Locana , p. 13; also Dhvanyaloka, pp. 118 ff. 
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from this literal sense. Tatparya pertains to the 
expressed sense, whereas dhvani pertains to non-expres- 
sive factors also such as music, gesture, etc. 

Dhanamjaya and Dhanika oppose the dhvani theory 
and include it under tatparya\ 1 according to them the 
power of tatparya is not exhausted in giving the logical 
connection of the word-meanings, but can extend to 
any length. Some of the later Alamkarika-s have 
accepted tatparya almost as synonymous with suggestion. 

(/) DHVANI AND VAKROKTI 

In the Vakroktijivita, Kuntaka denied the in- 
dependent existence of dhvani, and included it under 
vakrokti or ‘ a striking mode of speech \ 1 2 His vakrokti 
is all-pervading and is almost analogous to dhvani itself. 

Classification of Dhvani 

The main division of dhvani is into two types : 3 
avivaksita-vacya and vivaksitanyapara-vdcy'a. The former is 
based on laksana and is also called laksanarrtula ; in this 
type the literal meaning is not intended. The motive 
element in all cases of intentional metaphors comes 
under this. Corresponding to the two varieties of 
laksana, namely, jahallaksana and ajahallaksana, the 

1 Avaloka commentary on the Dasarupaka , p. 157: 

etavaty eva visrantis tdtparyasyeti kimkrtam? 
yavatkaryaprasaritvat tdtparyam na tuladhrtam . 

2 Vakroktijivita, I. 10 : vakroktir eva vaidagdhyabhafigibhanitir ucyate* 

3 A fairly detailed classification of dhvani is given in the 
Dhvanydloka , chs. I and II ; Kavyaprakata, IV ; Sahityadarpana, IV, etc. 
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avivaksita-vacya type of dhvani is also subdivided into 
two: atyantatiraskrta-vacya where the literal sense is 
completely set aside and arthantarasamkramita-vacya 
where the literal meaning is shifted. This second 
sub-variety comprises cases where a word is used in an 
enhanced or diminished sense. Edgerton compares 
this with the * emphasis * of classical western rhetori- 
cians ; 1 though in fact the point of view here is 
somewhat different . 2 What Empson calls the pregnant 
use of words of the type * A is A * comes under this variety 
of dhvani . 3 The ancient Mlmamsaka-s also recognized 
the use of laksana for praising an object and gave 
examples like * Dirty clothes are not clothes * {yan 
malinam avasas tat ). 4 5 This pregnant use of words is 
found in negation also; for negation can be partial. 
Thus, in the previous example the word avasas (not 
clothes) means only ‘ not clothes in the fullest sense of 
the term ’. 6 When Shelley says to the skylark, ‘ Bird 
thou never wert ’, he does not mean that the skylark 
does not belong to the class Aves.* Around the logical 
meaning of each word there floats an emotional atmo- 
sphere which envelops and penetrates it . 7 The 

1 F. Edgerton, ‘ Indirect Suggestion in Poetry: A Hindu 
Theory of Literary Aesthetics p. 700. 

2 J. Brough, op. cit., p. 174. 

8 The Structure of Complex Words , p. 351. 

* vide supra, p. 237. 

5 Thus, the term avidya is explained as * imperfect knowledge ’ 
rather than ‘ absence of knowledge \ 

6 See Ogden and Richards, op. cit., p. 238. 

7 Vendryes, Language, p. 182. 
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pregnant use of the word can either bring all thg 
feeling tones associated with it along with the logical 
sense, or can deprive all feeling tones from the sense 
of the word. And such use by which the normal sense 
is either enhanced or diminished can produce a 
suggestion of praise or blame. An example of this 
type of dhvani given by Anandavardhana is : ‘ Only 
when favoured by the rays of the sun are lotuses 
.lotuses h 1 Here £ lotuses ’ carries the meaning * lotuses 
in the full sense of the word; lotuses with all the qualities 
of beauty which make them worth being called lotuses 
The second division of dhvani, vivaksitanya-para- 
■vacya is sometimes also called abhidhamiila as it is based 
on abhidha or the primary meaning of the word. In 
this type the literal sense is in fact intended, but sub- 
serves the implied sense. This is also divided into two 
sub-varieties : samlaksyakrama-vyahgya where the stages of 
realizing the suggested sense from the expressed sense 
can be well perceived, and asarnlaksyakrama-vyahgya 
where the stages in the realization of the suggested 
sense are imperceptible. The latter is more important 
and is concerned with the suggestion of poetic emotion. 
The permanent moods (. sthayibhdva-s ) latent in the 
readers are roused along with the understanding of 
the expressed sense in the form of the vibhava-s (causes 
of emotion), anubhava-s (after-effects of emotion) and 
vyabhicaru-bhava-s (transient moods); the intermediate 
steps between the understanding of the expressed 


1 Dhvanyaloka, p. 62 : ravikirandnugrhitani kamalani kamaldvi. 
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sense and the realization of rasa are not perceived. In 
this case the rasa or bhava is suggested by the express 
mention of the vibhava-s, etc. and it occupies the prin- 
cipal position in the poem. If the suggested emotion is 
subordinate to the expressed sense, it is included in 
the gunibhuta-vyangya 1 variety of poetry. And if the 
vibhava-s, etc. are not expressly mentioned, they have 
to be gathered from the context and hence the stages 
in the realization of the emotions will be perceptible . 8 

The type of dhvani called samlaksyakrama-vyangya is 
again subdivided into vastu-dhvani where a fact is sug- 
gested and alamkara-dhvani where the suggested element 
is a figure of speech. It can again be. classified from 
another point of view, into that based on words ( sabda - 
saktimula) and that based on the meanings ( arthasakti - 
mula) ; in the former the actual words used are vital to 
the suggestion and cannot be substituted by their 
synonyms, while in the latter it is the contextual factors 
and the social and cultural background that are impor- 
tant in bringing out the suggestion. Or it may be 
based on both at the same time ( ubhayasaktimiila ) . 

1 Gunibhuta-vyangya is that type of poetry where the charm of 
the suggested sense is not more striking than that of the expressed 
one. It is divided into eight varieties on the basis of the suggested 
sense being obvious, abstruse, subordinate to the expressed sense, 
subordinate to another factor, of doubtful importance, of insuffi- 
cient importance, not beautiful or brought about by intonation. 
See Kavyaprakah, V. 1-2: 

ag&dham, aparasyangam vacyasiddhyangam asphufam 
samdigdhatulyaprddhdnye kdkvaksiptam asundaram 
vyangyam evarn gunibhutavyangyasydsfau bhiddh smrtdh. 

* Then it becomes an instance of samlaksyakrama-vyangya. 

22 
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Main Subdivisions of Dhvani 

( a ) Atyantatiraskrta-vacya 

(Literal sense completely 

I. Avivaksitavacya or set aside). Based on 

. Laksandmula Jatiallaksana. 

(Literal sense not 

intended) (b) Arthantarasamkramita-vdcya 

(Literal meaning shifted) 
Pregnant use of words. 


II. Vivaksitanyafiara-vacya 
or Abhidhamula 
(Literal sense 
intended, but 
subserves the 
implied sense) 


(a) Asamlaksyakrama-vyangya Rasa 

(Stages of knowing the Bhava , 

suggested sense imper- 
ceptible) 


( b ) Samlaksyakrama - 
vyangya (Stages 
of knowing the 
suggested sense 
perceptible 


I Sabdasaktimula 

Artha^aktimula 

Ubhaya - 
k saktimula 


In the Sahityadarpana, Visvanatha criticizes 1 
Anandavardhana for including under poetry suggestions 
of a fact or a figure of speech. He says that the 
suggestion of poetic emotion alone can be considered 
as the soul of poetry and refuses to recognize any piece 
of poetry in which emotional elements are absent. 
Every statement implies many other ideas which are 
not actually expressed. Thus, the statement ‘ Deva- 
datta went to the village’ implies that he was being 


1 p. 4. He defines poetry as vdkyarn rasatmakam (p. 5). 
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attended by a servant 1 2 (in the social context of that 
time in India), but there is no poetry in that. 
Anandvardhana himself was fully conscious of the im- 
portance of emotional elements in poetry. The facts and 
the ‘ figures of speech 5 suggested must ultimately lead to 
the realization of rasa. He says that the real function 
of the figures of speech in poetry is to serve in 
the development of rasa. 2, Abhinavagupta makes the 
idea clear by saying that really the suggestion of rasa 
( rasa-dkvani ) alone is the soul of poetry and that the 
suggestion of ideas and figures of speech ( vastu-dhvani 
and aldmkara-dhvani ) ultimately terminates in the devel- 
opment of rasa . 3 

Sabdasaktimula-dhvani is based on words and gives 
the feeling tones of a word. Sapir says that it is very 
difficult to come to any scientific conclusion regarding 
feeling tones. ‘To be sure there are socially accepted 
feeling tones or ranges of feeling tone for many words 
over and above the force of individual association, but 
they are exceedingly variable and elusive things at best \ 4 
It is determined mainly by the frequency with which 
it is used in emotional contexts . 5 

1 ibid.: anyathd devadatto grdmam yatiti vakye tadbhrtyasya tadanu - 
saranarupavyahgyavagater api kavyatvam syat. 

2 Dhvanyaloka , p. 85 f. 

3 Locana, p. 27: rasa eva vastuta dtmd 9 vastvalamkdradhvani tu 
sarvatha rasam prati paryavasyete. 

4 E. Sapir, Language , p. 41. 

5 See V. K. Gokak, The Poetic Approach to Language , p. 21. 
On the emotive elements in language, see Ullmann, op. cit., 
pp. 96 ff.; Ogden-Richards, op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 
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According to Mammata and ViSvanatha, in the 
case of a homonymous word or expression having more 
than one primary sense, when the contextual factors 
restrict it to one of the senses possible, the other sense 
that still lurks in it is conveyed by the power of sugges- 
tion. 1 This they give as an example of vyanjand based 
on words. Jagannatha Pandita has rightly rejected 2 
this view on the ground that all the senses in such cases 
are primary and are brought to the mind of the listener 
through the power of abhidha itself. The contextual 
factors can only restrict its application, they cannot 
deprive it of its primary senses. So there is no necessity 
to bring in vyanjand here. 

Jagannatha Pandita says 3 that in the case of 
yogarudha words like pankaja (lotus, mud-born), where 
the ‘etymological meaning is applicable it is restrict- 
ed in its use by the popular usage; the power of 
abhidha expresses its popular meaning. Sometimes the 
etymological sense is also conveyed hy the power of 
suggestion, by a subtle supplementation. 


1 Kavyaprakdsa, II. 19: 

anekarthasya sabdasya vacakatve niyantrite 
samyogadyair avdcyarthadhikrdvyaprtir anjanam. 

Sahityadarpana , II. 14. On the contextual factors vide supra y 
pp. 48 ff. 

2 Rasagangadhara, pp. 110 ff. 

3 ibid., p.* 118: 

yogarudhasya sabdasya yoge rudhya niyantrite 
dhiyam yogasprso ’rthasya yd sute vyafijanaiva sd . 
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‘We seem at times to glimpse behind a word 
another sense, deeper and half-hidden, and to hear 
faintly the entry of another meaning, in and with 
which others begin to sound, and all accompany the 
original meaning of the word like the sympathetic 
chimes of a bell. Hence that deep and sonorous ring 
in words which is lacking in artificial and invented 
languages; and hence also the multiplicity, the indefi- 
niteness, the strange suggestiveness and evasiveness of 
so much poetry .’ 1 Hugo von Hofmannsthal says that 
this is a peculiarity of oriental poetry: ‘ It. leads us into 
the innermost nature of oriental poetry, into the very 
mystery and being of language. For this mysteriousness 
is the deepest element in eastern language and poetry 
alike, in so far as everything in it is metaphorical, 
everything remotely descended from ancient roots. 
The original root is sensuous, ^primitive, concise and 
strong, but the word moves away from it by subtle 
transitions to new related meanings and then meanings 
only remotely related; yet in the remotest meaning 
there is still some echo of the original sound of the 
word, still some darkly mirrored image of the first 
sensuous impression .’ 2 

The ancient etymological meaning that lurks 
behind the normal meaning can be brought back to 
life by a subtle supplementation. Examples can be 
found in all good poetry. In the Kdvyaprakasa , 

1 F. Wiscmann, ‘ Language Strata Logic and Language, p. 13. 

* Quoted by Wisemann, op. tit., p. 13 f. 
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Mammata refers to the use of the word kapalin by- 
Kalidasa in the Kumar asambhava verse : 1 

dvayam gatam samprati socaniyatam 
samagamaprarthanaya kapalinah 

kala ca sa kantimati kalavatas 

tvam asya lokasya ca netrakaumudi 

(By seeking association with kapalin — Siva, the holder 
of the begging bowl — two things have become pitiable: 
the brilliant digit of the moon and thyself (Parvati), 
moonlight to the eyes of the world). Here the term 
kapalin directly denotes Siva ; but etymologically it means 
‘ the holder of the begging bowl \ and therefore aptly 
suggests his poverty and worthlessness. 

In the case of homonymous expression (slesa) if 
both the meanings are applicable in the context, the 
meanings are known through the primary sense abhidha ; 
but if one is contextual and the other noncontextual, 
the power of abhidha might bring the recollection 
of both, but the contextual factors will restrict it to 
one of the meanings. The figure of speech such as simile 
that is suggested in such cases is through sabdasakti- 
mula-dhvani, because the suggestion is based on the actual 
words used, and the words cannot be substituted by 
their synonyms. 

Arthasaktimula-dhvafii is based on the expressed 
meaning. The suggested sense need not be an idea of 
a figure of speech; under this type are included instances 

1 V. 71. See also Kdvyaprakasa, V. 47. 
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where the emotions and transient feelings are suggested 
from contextual factors, without the express mention of 
the vibhdva-s, anubhava-s, etc . 1 These are explained as 
coming, under vastu-dhvani itself. Even though the pri- 
mary sense of a word is definite and fixed, it can suggest 
various other ideas through factors such as the peculiar 
character of, the speaker, or the person addressed, the 
sentence, the presence of another person, the expressed 
meaning, the occasion, the place, the time, the into- 
nation or the gestures . 2 The idea or the figure of 
speech suggested could be either feasible in itself ( svatah - 
sambhavi ) or invented by the imagination of the poet 
{kavipraudhoktinispanna ) . 

From the point of view of the vyanjaka-s or the 
indicators of suggestion the different varieties of the 
type, samlaksyakrama-vyangya, could be subdivided into 
pada-prakasya or revealed by -a word and vakya-prakasya 
or revealed by the whole sentence. The other type, 
asamlaksyakrama-vyangya, is also classified 3 as arising from 
individual sounds, words or parts of words, sentences, 

1 Thus, the bashfulness of Parvati is suggested in the Kumdra- 
sambhava verse (VI. 84): 

evamvadini devarsau pdrive pitur adhomukhi 
lildkamalapatrani ganaydmdsa parvati. 

See Dhvanydloka, p. 102. 

2 Kavyaprakdsa, III. 21-2: 

vaktrboddhavyakdkundm vdkyavdcydnyasarnnidheh 
prastdvadelakdlader vaifistydt pratibhdjufdm 
yo ’ Tthasydnydrthadhihetur vydpdro vyaktir eva sd. 
cf. Sdhityadarpana, II. 16-7. 

3 Dhvanydloka , III. 2; see J. Brough, op. cit., p. 175. 
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* stylistic structure 5 ( sanghatana ) or the whole poem. 
Anandavardhana recognizes the importance of taking 
the whole stanza or even the poem as a whole, in order 
that the overtones of the suggested sense are fully 
grasped. 

Intonation 

The importance of intonation as a factor in 
conveying the nuances of the natural sentences of 
everyday speech was not unknown to the ancient Indian 
thinkers. In the Natyasastra, Bharata refers 1 to the 
different varieties of tone, tempo and pitch to be 
employed by the actors to bring out the subtle meanings 
in their speeches. Even the early grammarians 
distinguished those variations of the sounds in length, 
etc., which actually formed an integral part of the 
words themselves and could, therefore, be studied 
objectively, and those variations which suggest certain 
syntactic over-meanings and the subtle shades in the 
speaker’s intention. Thus, the division of vowels into 
short, long and prolated, constitutes an integral part 
in the form of the words in Sanskrit; the distinction of 
the accents into high ( udatta ), low ( anudatta ) and cir- 
cumflex ( svarita )_ forms an integral part of the words 
in Vedic Sanskrit. They are part of the phonemic 
system, or the prakrta-dhvani of the language (in 
Bhartrhari’s terminology). But other personal varia- 
tions in the mode of utterance such as those in speech, 


1 Natyasdstra, vol. II, p. 391 f. 
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pitch and intonation, as well as the peculiarities of 
manual gesture and facial expression cannot. be put 
to a uniform objective analysis, even though they play 
an important part in suggesting the shades of meaning. 
These are analogous to the vaikrta-dKvani (again, in 
Bhartrhari’s terminology). The former plays an 
important part in bringing out the linguistic meaning, 
whereas the latter helps in suggesting emotive mean- 
ings, and the social-cultural meanings. 

Bharata refers 1 to two main types of kaku or into- 
nation in a sentence: sakanksa or expectant and 
nirakanksa or non-expectant. The former intonation 
shows that the meaning of the sentence is not complete 
and that it requires something more to complete it, 
while the latter type of intonation shows that the sense 
is complete. Rajasekhara deals with the problem of 
intonation in speech in greater detail : 2 he divides 
the expectant intonation into three sub-varieties as 
suggesting (a) an objection or disapproval ( aksepagarbhd ) 
[b) question ( prasnagarbha ) and (c) doubt or uncertainty 
(vitarkagarbha) . The non-expectant intonation is also 
divided into three varieties: (a) denoting a statement 
( vidhirupa ), ( b ) giving an answer ( uttararupa ) and (c) 
asserting a decision (nirnayarupa) . He defines kaku or 
intonation as a quality in the mode of utterance, which 
brings out the intention of the speaker clearly . 3 With 

1 ibid., p. 391: dvividha kakuh sakanksa nirakanksa ceti, vakyasya 
sakanksatvanirakanksatvat. 

* Kavyamimamsa, p. 31 f. 

* ibid., p. 31 : abhiprayavan pafkadharmah kakuh. 
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the change in intonation the same sentence can mean 
different things: a question, an assertion or a doubt. 
Only the main varieties are given here, for there are 
innumerable distinctions in intonation, which suggest 
subtle shades of meaning, cognitive or emotive. In 
the Srhgdraprakasa, Bhoja also discusses 1 the importance 
of intonation in bringing out the vivaksa or intention of 
the speaker. Later Alamkarika-s accept intonation as 
a means of suggesting meanings not actually expressed 
by words. Intonation brings to light all manner of 
emotional attitudes; irony, pathos, argumentativeness, 
menace and so forth . 2 One variety of gmibhuta-vyahgya 
is based on intonation and is called kakvaksipta .* More 
than one type of intonation may be combined in differ- 
ent ways to indicate various emotional attitudes. 

It is of interest to note that the protagonists of the 
dhvani theory enlarged the term artha or meaning to 
include all that is conveyed by a poem. It includes 
not only the cognitive meaning, but also the emotive 
or volitional senses and the * social-cultural ’ significance 
of utterances suggested with the help of contextual 
factors. Another important point to be noted is that 
Anandavardhana and his followers accepted the 
grammarian’s view about the unity of the sentence- 
meaning; ‘the dhvani- theory to a large extent operates 
in terms of larger unities and not individual words ’. 4 

1 Dr. Raghavan, Bhoja’ s Srngara Prakala, pp. 13 ff. 

2 A. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 202. 

8 vide supra , p. 305 n. 1. 

4 J. Brough, op. cit., p. 174. 
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But at the same time * it is possible from another point 
of view to indicate that the operative factor in producing 
the overtones of the implied meaning may on occasion 
be a single word or phrase.’ 1 Many of the criticisms 
against the dhvani theory are due to the fact that the 
poets and the literary critics did not confine themselves 
to a relatively small portion of language behaviour 
which is definite, but tried to extend it to the totality 
of human experience, including the emotional. 


i ibid. 
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In India various aspects of the problem of meaning 
have been discussed by the different systems of thought: 
those of the Vaiyakarana-s or the grammarians, the 
Naiyayika-s or the logicians, the Mimamsaka-s or the 
followers of the school of Vedic exegesis, and the Alam- 
karika-s or the literary critics. 

Grammatical studies started in India very early. 
Yaska, author of the Nirukta discussing the etymology 
of the words collected in the Nighantu, is generally con- 
sidered to be earlier than Panini, the most important of 
the grammarians. Panini (c. 400 b.c.) gives a scientific 
analysis of the structure of Sanskrit in his Astadhyayi. 
Katyayana (c. 300 b.c.) wrote the Varttika-s on it, 
correcting and supplementing the sutra-s, and Patanjali 
( c . 150 B.c.) in his Mahabhasya discusses the sutra-s and 
the Varttika-s. Vyadi had earlief written the Samgraha 
which is not extant. The greatest writer after Patanjali 
was Bhartrhari ( c . a.d. 450) author of the Vakyapadiya 
dealing with the philosophy of grammar, and of a 
commentary on the Mahabhasya. Kaiyata (c. a.d. 1000) 
wrote the Pradipa commentary on the Mahabhasya. 
Linguistic problems are discussed in the Laghumahjusa 
and the Paramalaghumahjusd by NageSabhatta, also known 
as Nagojibhatta (a.d. 1670-1750), and in the Vaiya- 
karana-bhusaruisara of Kondabhatta (c. a.d. 1600). On the 
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sphota doctrine the Sphotavada by Nagesfi deserves to be 
mentioned. 

The Yoga school gives tacit support to the sphota 
doctrine. The Yogasutra-s are attributed to Patanjali 
whom orthodox Indian tradition often identifies with 
the grammarian of that name. Its bhasja is attributed 
to Vyasa. Neither the Yogasutra-s nor the bhasja refers 
to the term sphota. Among the commentaries on the 
bhasya, one by Samkara discusses the sphota doctrine in 
detail. 

The Mimamsa school, concerned with the inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts relating to the sacrificial rituals, 
evolved the main principles of interpretation of state- 
ments or sentences. The basic text of this school is the 
Mimamsd-sutra-s of Jaimini (c. 300 b.c.) on which Sahara 
(c. a.d. 200) wrote an elaborate bhasya. Two different 
schools, the Bhatta and the Prabhakara, were founded 
towards the close of the sixth century by Kumarilabhatta 
and Prabhakara respectively, based on differingfnterpre- 
tations of Sahara’s bhasya. Kumarilabhatta wrote the 
■Slokavarttika on the first part of the first chapter of the 
original text and its bhasja, the Tantravarttika on the 
further portion till the end of the third chapter, and the 
Tuptika on the rest. Prabhakara’s well-known work is 
the Brhati on the bhasja. Later writers on the Bhatta 
school include Parthasarathimisra (c. a.d. 1050), author 
of the Sastradipika and Nyayaratnamdla and Somesvara 
(e. a.d. 1200) author of the Nyayasudhd. The Prabhakara 
school found an able exponent in Salikanatha [c. a.d. 
800), author of the PrakaraTriapahcikd, including the 
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Vdkydrthamdtrkavrtti. The Tattvabindu by Vacaspatimisra 
(c. a.d. 850) and the Manameyodaya by Narayanabhatta 
(c. a.d. 1600) discuss linguistic problems from the Bhatta 
point of view. 

The Advaita Vedanta school of philosophy usually 
follows the Bhatta school regarding rules of textual 
interpretation, etc. Linguistic discussions of this school 
may be found in the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana- 
sarasvati {c. a.d. 1600) and the Vedantaparibhasa of 
Dharmarajadhvarin (c. a.d. 1600). Mandanamisra 
(c. a.d. 800) wrote the Sphotasiddhi , defending the 
sphota doctrine against the attacks of the Mimamsaka-s 
and the Buddhists. 

The Nyaya school of Indian logic has its basic 
text in the Nyayasutra-s of Gautma Aksapada (c. a.d. 
100) on which Vatsyayana {c. a.d. 300) wrote the 
Nyayabkasya. Uddyotakara (c. a.d. 600) defended the 
bhdsya against the attacks of Buddhists in his 
Nyayavdrttika. Vacaspatimisra (c. a.d. 850) wrote the 
Nydyavarttikatatparyatika on this. In the tenth century 
Jayantabhatta wrote the Nydyamanjari which is a 
comprehensive work on the Nyaya system. The 
Nydyakusumdnjali of Udayana also belongs to this / 
period. 

Among Buddhist logicians who have discussed 
problems on linguistics may be mentioned Dinnaga 
(c. a.d. 450), author of the Prdmanasamuccaya, Dhar- 
makirti (c. a.d. 600), author of the Pramanavarttika, 
Santaraksita (c. a.d. 750), author of the Tattvasamgraha 
and his disciple Kamalasila who wrote the Panjika 
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commentary on it. The Apohasiddhi of Ratnaklrti (c. a.d. 
1000) attempts to defend the Apoha theory. 

The Navya-Nyaya school of modern Indian logic 
started with the Tattvacintdmani of GangeSopadhyaya 
(c. a.d. 1200) ; it had several commentaries and subcom- 
mentaries. The Sabdasaktiprakaskd by Jagadisa (c. a.d. 
1700) and the Saktivada and the Vyutpattivada by 
Gadadhara (c. a.d. 1700) deal with linguistic questions. 
The Siddhantamuktavali by Visvanatha Pancanana (c. a.d. 
1600) and the Tarkasamgraha by Annambhatta (c. a.d. 
1600) form the popular textbooks on Indian logic com- 
bining the Nyaya system and the VaiSesika system. 

Among Indian literary critics the earliest and the 
most important is Bharata, author of the Natyasastra 
which is an encyclopaedic work dealing with the theory 
and practice of dramas, including music and dancing, 
and which contains the earliest discussions on the 
aesthetic theory of rasa. Bharata is referred to by 
Kalidasa, and the present text of the Natyasastra is 
much earlier than a.d. 400. Then came Bhamaha 
(c. a.d. 600), author of the Kavyalamkara, Dandin ( c . a.d. 
650-700) author of the Kavyadarsa, Vamana (c. a.d. 
800), author of the Kdvydlamkarasutravrtti and Udbhata, 
(c. a.d. 800), author of the Kavyalarnkarasdrasamgraha. In 
the latter half of the ninth century appeared Ananda- 
vardhana, author of the Dhvanyaloka, who showed the 
importance of the suggestive element in poetry and 
correlated Bharata’s rasa theory with his dhvani theory. 
Chief among those who criticized the dhvani theory are 
Mahimabhatta (c. a.d. 1000), author of the Vyaktiviveka, 
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and Kuntaka (c. a.d. 1000), author of the Vakroktijivita. 
Abhinavagupta (c. a.d. 1100) who wrote the Locana 
commentary on the Dhvanyaloka and the Abhinavabharati 
commentary on the Natyasastra established once for all 
the basic principles of poetry in India. Among other 
writers are Dhanamjaya (a.d. 976-96), author of the 
Dasariipaka, Bhoja [c. a.d. 1000), author of the Smgara- 
prakasa, Mammata (a.d. 1050-1100), author of the 
popular Kavyaprakasa and the Sabdavyaparavicara, Visva- 
natha (c. a.d. 1300), author of the Sahityadarpana , 
Vidyanatha (c. a.d. 1300), author of the Prataparudnya, 
Appayadlksita (c. a.d. 1500), author of the Kuvalaya- 
nanda and the Vrttivarttika , and Jagannatha Pandita 
( c . a.d. 1600), author of the Rasagangadhara. 
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i. Sanskrit Texts 

Abhidhdvrttimatrkd by Mukulabhatta, Nirnayasagar 
Press (NSP), Bombay, 1916. 

Advaitasiddhi by Madhusudanasarasvat!, NSP, Bom- 
bay, 1917. 

A lavnkarasarvasva of Ruyyaka with the comm. Vimarsini 
by Jayaratha, Kavyamala Series (JCMS) 35, 
Bombay, 1893. 

Apohasiddhi by RatnakIrti, in Six Buddhist Nyaya 
Tracts, Bibliotheca Indica (BI) 185, Calcutta, 1910 
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Series (CSS) 84, Benares, 1940. 

23 
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Bhamahalamkara or Kavyalamkara by Bhamaha, ed. by 
D. T. Tatacharya, Tiruvadi, 1934. 
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Vacaspatimisra, NSP, Bombay, 1917. 
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Dasarupaka of Dhanamjaya, with the comm. Avaloka by 
Dhanika, The Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, 
1914. 

Dhdtupatha of Panini. 

* Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, KMS 25, Bombay, 

1891. 


* Where more than one edition is given in the bibliography, 
the asterisks indicate the edition to which references are given. 
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(Both the karika-s and the vrtti are referred to as 
writings of Anandavardhana, without entering into 
the controversy about it.) 

— with the comm. Locana and subcomm. Balapriya, 
Kashi Sanskrit Series (KSS) 135, Benares, 1940. 

Dinakan, comm, on the Siddhantamuktavali, by Dina- 
kara. See Siddhantamuktavali. 

Ekavali by Vidyadhara, with the comm. Tarala by 
Mallinatha, ed. by K. P. Trivedi, Bombay Sans- 
krit and Parkrit Series (BSS) 63, Bombay, 1903. 

Gopalika by Paramesvara, comm, on the Sphotasiddhi 
of Mandanamisra. See Sphotasiddhi. 

Kasika by Sucaritamisra, comm, on the Slokavarttika 
of Kumarilabhatta, TSS 90, 99, 150, Trivandrum, 
vol. I, 1926; vol. II, 1929; vol. Ill, 1943. 

Katydyanasrautasutra, CSS 19, Benares, 1908. 

Kavyadarsa of Dandin, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute (BORI), Poona, 1938. 

Kavyalamkara byBHAMAHA. See Bhamahalamkara. 

Kavyalarnkarasarasamgraha of Udbhata, with the comm, 
by Induraja, BORI, Poona, 1925. 

Kdvydlamkdrasutravrtti by Vamana, Poona Oriental Series 
(POS) 34, Poona, 1928. 

Kavyamimamsd by Rajasekhara, 3rd ed., Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series (GOS) l,Baroda, 1934. 

Kavyanusasana by Hemacandra, KMS 71, Bombay, 1901. 

Kavyaprakdsa of Mammata with the comm. Kavyapradipa 
by Govinda Thakkura, and the subcomm. 
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Pradipoddyota of Nagesabhatta, ASS 66, Poona, 
1911. 

— with the comm. Sudhasagara of BhJmasena Diksita, 
CSS 59, Benares, 1927. 

— with the comm. Samketa by Manikyacandra, 
ASS 89, Poona, 1921. 

— ed. with trans. and notes by S. S. Sukthankar, 
The Bombay Book Depot, Bombay, 1933. 

— with the Balabodhini of Jhalakikara, Govt. 
Central Book Depot, Bombay, 1901. 

Khandanakhandakhadya of SrIharsa, CSS 21, Benares, 
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Laghumahjusa or Vaiyakaranasiddhantalaghumanjusa by 
Nagesabhatta, CSS 44, Benaras, 1925. 

Laghusabdendusekhara by Nagesabhatta, KSS 5, 
Benares, 1927. 

Locana by Abhinavagupta, comm, on the Dhvanyaloka , 
KMS 25, Bombay, 1891. 

Madhyamikakarika-s of Nagarjuna with the comm, 
of CandrakIrti, Bibliotheca Buddhica 4, St. 
Petersburg, 1903-13. 

Mahabhasya of Patanjali, ed. by Kieehorn, BSS 18, 
21, 28, Bombay, vol. I (2nd rev. ed.), 1892; vol. 
II, 1883, vol. Ill, 1885. 

Mahabhasyapradipa by Kaiyata comm, on the Mbh, 
NSP, Bombay, 1908-12. 

Mahabhasyapradipoddyota by Nagesabhatta, comm, on 
the Mahabhasyapradipa, BI 142, 4 vols., Calcutta, 
1901-21. 
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Manameyodaya by Narayanabhatta, Theosophical 
Publishing House, Madras, 1933. 

Mamkana (A Navya-Nyaya Manual), Adyar Library 
Series (ALS) 88, Madras, 1960. 

Mimamsadarsana: The Mimamsdsutra-s of Jaimini, with 
the Bhasya by Sabara and the comms. Prabha, 
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BSS 49, Poona, 1928. 
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175, 200, 220, 224, 225, 
254 n., 271, 278, 282 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy 146-8 
Bhartrhari’s views on laksana 
270-3 

Bhartrhari’s views on sphofa 
116-27 

Bhartrmitra, 238, 295 
Bhaftacarya, Ramacarana 
Tarkavagisa 222 n. 
Bhattacharyya, G. N. 117 n., 
132 n., 139 n. 

Bhattanayaka 287 n., 288 
Bhattbji Dlksita 115,136 
bhava 305 
bhdvakatva 288 
bhaya 286 
bhaydnaka 286 
bheda 85, 191, 193 
bhedapaksa 34 n. 

Bhrmasena Dlksita 222 
Bhoja 174,214,215,314 
bhojakatva 288 
bhuma 238 
bhutdrthavdda 162 n. 
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bibhatsa 286 
Bloomfield, L. 4 
bodhaka 282 
Bopadeva 137 
Bosanquet 75 
Bradley 75 
Brahman 252-4 
Br6al, M. 3 
Bridges, R. 48 

Brough, J. 6, 7 n., 35, 98 n., 
103 n., Ill n., 114 n., 115 n., 
117 n., 118 n., 119 m, 120 n., 
125 n., 137 n., 138 m, 140 n., 
141 n., 143 n., 154 n., 158 n., 
195 m, 226 n., 227 n., 273 n., 
279 m, 303 n., 314 n. 

Carnap, R. 3 
Carroll, Lewis 177 n. 

Cassirer, E. 3 
cause 235 

Chakravarti, P. C. 5 n., 11, 

155 m, 267 n. 

Chatterjee, S. C. 5, 134 n., 

180 n., 184 m, 211 n. 
Cidananda 205, 218, 219 n. 
citraguh 267 
Citsukha 219 n. 
classification of words 59-63 
companionship 5 1 
compound words 60, 267-9 
consistency, stt yogyatd 
context of situation 53, 54 
contextual factors 48-59 
contrariety 239 
contrast 52 

conventional 47, 59, 60 


Copilowish 137 
copula 184 n. 

Cowell, E. B. 143 

dandajina 41 n. 

Dandin 265 
Dasgupta, S. N. 41 n. 

Datta, D. M. 5, 130 n., 133 m, 
259 m, 292 m 

De, S. K. 141, 287 n., 299 n. 
derivative 59 

derivative-conventional 59, 61 
desa 49, 56 

de Saussure 3, 11, 12, 25, 85, 

86, 104, 121, 122, 123 
Deussen, P. 145 
Dhanamjaya 215, 224 m, 301, 
302 

Dhanika 215, 216, 224 m, 301, 
302 

Dharmakirtf 79, 82 m, 297 n. 
Dhdtupdfha 37, 41 n. 
dhvani , 14, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
113, 114, 142 

dhvani theory 10, 273, 283-315 
dhvani and abhidhd 298-300 
dhvani and anumdna 290-3 
dhvani and arthapatti 293-5 
dhvani and laksand 295-8 
dhvdni and tatparyavrtti 301-2 
dhvani and vakrokti 302 
dhvani , classification of 302-12 
dhvani , criticism against 289-90 
dhvanirupa ( idtparya ) 215 
Dinnaga 82, 83,84, 193 m 
dissociation 51 
Dravida words 67 
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dravya 25, 75, 78, 85, 192 
drstarthapatti 172, 173 
druta 103 n. 

Durga 64 n. 
dvirepha 254, 264 

Edgerton, F. 5, 66 n., 303 
ekarthibhava 155 
eka-sabda-darsana 34 
ekatvapaksa 34 n., 46 
eka-vakyata 162 
elliptical sentences 169-76 
emotive meaning, s.ee rasa 
emphasis 303 

Empson, W. 3, 237 n., 253, 303 
engram 1 1 1 
Erdmann 3 

etymological meaning 47, 49 
etymology 10, 63 
expectancy, see dkdnksa 

Faddegon 156 n. 
faded metaphor 10, 41 n., 262-4 
Firth, J. R. 3, 52 m, 54, 55, 
86 n., 104 n., 207 n. 

Foucher, A. 30 n., 141 
Frauwallner, E. 81 n. 

Frege 212 n. 

Fries, Charles C. 281 n., 282 n. 

Gadadhara 221 n. 
Gangesopadhyaya 181 
Garbe, R. 144* 

Gardiner, A. H. 3, 12, 13, 25, 
39 n., 122 n., 145 n., 176, 
183 n., 185 n., 194 n., 279 n., 
314 n. 


Gargya 64 

garni 24, 231, 240, 241, 255, 257 
Gaurinath Sastri 147 n., 222 n- 
Gautama 21,220,233,235 
gender 57 

generalization, law of 62 
Gestalt 6, 9, 134, 135, 186 
gesture 58 

glossematic school 121 
Gnoli, Raniero 287 n. 

God, will of 23 
Gokak, V. K. 307 n. 

Gombocz 25 

Gopinatha Kaviraja 11 n., 

147 n., 225 n. 

Govinda Thakkura 218 n., 

221 n., 299 n. 
grammatical dkdnksa 163 
Greece 19, 20 n. 
gunavdda 162 n. 

gumbhutavyahgya 285, 305, 314- 

Haradatta 98, 155 
Har Datt Sharma 240 n. 
Haridasa Siddhanta Vagina 

222 n. 
hdsa 286 
hdsya 286 
Heimann, Betty 99 
Helaraja 76 

Hemacandra 50, 186 n., 240, 
264 

Hiriyanna, M. 6, 134 n., 191 n. 
Hjelmslev 121 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von 309 
homonym 32-48 
homonymes etymologiques 35 n. 
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homonymes semantiques 35 n. 
homophone 32-48 
Huparikar, G. S. 163 n., 169 n., 
171 n., 289 n., 297 n., 

301 n. 

idee 123 

identification 30 
incompatibility of the primary 
sense 258-62 
indication 54 
Induraja 44 n* 
inference 27, 290 
Ingalls, D. H. H. 30 n. 
inherent connection 234 
intention, see tdtparya 
intonation 312 
itikartavyata 161 

Jagadlia 27, 63 
Jagannatha 50, 51, 55, 287 n., 
289 n., 308 

jahadajahallakfana 251, 252, 257 
jahallaksand 249, 255, 257, 260, 
302, 306 

jahatsvdrthd laksand 249 
Jaimini 30, 66, 72 n., 152, 153, 
155, 236 

jdti (universal) 14, 70, 74, 75, 
77, 79, 191 • 
jdti (origin) 237 
Jayantabhatta 71 n., 131, 132 n., 
215, 219 n., 220, 221, 223, 
291 

Jayaratha 290, 293 n. 
Jespersen, O. 3, 39, 47, 48 n., 
224, 293 


Jha, Ganganatha 5, 56 n., 
152 n., 153 n. 

Jhalakikara 218 n., 299 n. 
Jinendrabuddhi 90 n. 

Jhanasri 92 
Jones, D. 104 n. 
jugupsd 286 

Kaiyata 156, 193 
kdku 313 
kdkvdksipta 314 
kdla 49, 56 
Kalidasa 310 
KamalaSla 90 n. 

Kane, P. V. 218 n., 256 n., 

277 n., 285 n., 299 m 
Kaplan 137 
karana 160, 161 
Karmadharaya 268, 269 
koruna 286 

Katyayana 7, 28, 65, 100, 106, 
117 

kaviprau dhoktinispanna 311 
Keith, A. B. 141 
khalekapotanydya 168 n. 
khandapaksa 6 
Kohler 3 

Kondabhatta 137, 139 n. 
kosa 30 
krdanta 59 
kriydyoga 239 
krodha 286 
Ksemaraja 147 n. 
Kumarasvamin 217 n. 
Kumarilabhatta 5, 27, 36 n., 
42, 43, 67, 68, 69, 72 n., 
73, 82, 86, 87, 88, 90, 104, 
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106, 109 n., Ill n., 135, 152, 
153, 156 n., 161, 161 n., 165, 
166, 170, 173, 186 m, 187 n., 
193, 204, 205,210,218, 222 n., 
223, \ 237 n., 240, 241, 242, 
243, 249 n., 263, 299 n. 
Kunhan Raja, C. 160 n. 
Kuntaka 302 
Kuppuswami Sastri, S. 5, 

164 n., 180 n., 187 n., 209 n. 5/ 
221 n., 224, 291 n., 294, 301 n. 

laksand 24, 73, 74, 76, 166 n., 
213, 214, 218, 219 n., 221, 
223, 231-73, 279 
laksand , Buddhist view on 245-9 
laksand , classification of 256-7 
laksanalaksand 250, 257 
laksanamula 302, 306 
laksitalaksand 254, 257 
hngue 25, 104, 105, 122, 123 
lexicon 30 
Unga 49, 54, 67, 184 
lingasamavaya 238 
location 234, 235 
Lollata 287, 299 n. 

Macdonell, A. A. 49 n., 60 n, 
Madhava 143 

Madhusudanasarasvatl 162 n. 
madhyama 103 n. 
madhyama 15, 147, 148 
mahavakya 1 6 1 
Mahimabhatta 290 
Malinowski, B. 3, 207 n. 
Mallinatha 252 n. 

Mammata 45, 50, 216, 217, 


222 n., 240, 241, 250, 256 
263, 308,310 

Mandanami&ra 74 n., 129, 131 
Manoratha 290 
many-words theory 34 
Martinet, Andr6 121 
measure 234 
metaphor 231-73 
mleccha 31, 68, 69 
Monier- Williams, M. 143 
monosemy 42 

Mookerjee, Satkari 91 n. 119n., 
227 n. 

motive- element in laksand 232, 
264-7 

mukhydrthabadha 259 
Mukulabhatta 212, 213, 238, 
239, 255, 263, 294, 295 
multiple meaning 32-48 
Murarimi&ra 72 n,, 73 

Nagarjuna 81 n., 247 
Nage£a(Nagoji)bhatta 27, 50, 
53, 66, 98, 103, 115 n., 123, 
131, 132 m, 136, 140, 163, 
181, 221 n., 240 
namarupa 6 
nandrtha{iabda) 32 
ndnatvapaksa 34 n. 
Narayanabhatta • 218, 219 
negation 254 
neyartha 239 
nirakanksa 313 
nirriayarupa 313 

nirudha laksand 10, 39, 62, 63, 
256, 257, 262-4 
JVirukta 33 
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nirveda 286 
nirvikalpa-pratyakfa 80 
nisadasthapati 268 
niyoga 160 
niyojya 160 

Ogden, C. K. 3, 11, 12,25 
one-word theory 34 
onomatopoeia 21 
opposition 52 

padddhydhara 172 

padaikavakyatd 162 
padajdtisphofa 138 
fiada-prakafya 311 
padartha 6, 24 
padasphofa 136, 138, 139 
padavyaktisphofa 138 
Pandey, K. C. 218 n., 285 n. 
Panini, 5, 7, 40, 41, 57, 65, 76, 
98, 117, 154, 155, 156 n., 

193, 234 n. 
para 147 
pdramarthika 249 
ParameSvara 1 32 n. 
paranomasia 44, 45, 46 
paribha$d 23 
parole 25, 104, 105 
ParthasarathimiSra 153, 206, 
207, 218, 223 
particular, see vyakti 
paryaya{fabda ) 32 
paryayokta 284 
paryudasa 88 
paiyanti 15, 147, 148 
JPatarijali, 7, 11, 29 n., 31, 32, 
34 n., 38 n., 54, 65, 75, 78 n., 


100, 102, 103-5,109,114, 120, 
138, 155, 193, 235, 240 
Pathak, P.V. 144 
Paul, H. 3,194 
Pavlov 207 

perception 27, 79, 80, 106 
phala 161,184 

phoneme 14, 104 n., 105, 127, 
130, 142 

Pillsbury, W. B. 3,94 
place 56 
plurivalence 34 
popular usage 65 
postulation, see arthapatti 
Prabhakara 72 n., 73, 74 n., 
153, 158, 161 n«, 193, 197, 
199, 205, 299 n. 
prakarana 49, 53, 67 n., 161 
prdkrta-dhvani 14, 15, 101, 117, 
120, 122, 148, 282, 312 
prasajya pratisedha 88 
prafamsd 237 
prafnagarbhd 313 
pratibhd 9, 99, 147, 148, 224, 
225, 226 

pratiyamdna 215, 284 
pratyaksa 27, 79 

pravdha-nityatd 20 n. 

prayojanavati 256, 257 
predicate 184, 185 
pregnant use of words 303 
primary meaning, see abhidhd 
prominence 235 
propriety 56 

proximity 234, 236; see also 
samriidhi 

psychological akanksa 163 
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psychological expectancy 161 
Punyaraja 34, 42 n., 49 n., 

50 n., 56 n*, 227, 270 
purport, see tdtparya 
purpose 234 
purpose served 52 

qualitative transfer 242-5 
quality 236 

Radhakrishnan, S. 145 
Raghavan, V. 61 n., 174 n., 
214 n., 215 n., 286 n., 290 n., 
299 n., 314 n. 

Raghuvamsa 99 n. 

Rajasekhara 313 

Raju, P.T. 6, 71 n., 116 

Ramaswami Sastri, V. A. 5 

rasa 285, 286, 287, 288, 305,307 

rasa-dhvani 307 

rathakara 66 

rati 286 

Ratnakirti 85, 91, 92 
raudra 286 
Reality 253 
referent 12, 14 
Renou, L. 300 n. 

Rgveda 278, 279 
Richards, I. A. 3, 11, 12, 25 
Roudet, L. 25 
riidha 47, 59, 60 
rudhayaugika 47, 62 
rudhi 59, 66 
rupaka 256 
rupakatisayokti 256 
Russell, Bertrand 3, 115, 

137 n., 212 n-, 282 


Sahara 42 n., 43, 68 n., 72 n., 
109, 111, 152, 153, 172, 204, 
242, 243, 258, 262, 300 n. 
sabda 11, 13, 24, 25, 106, 121, 
122, 123, 141, 142, 143 
sabdabodha 156 
Sabdabrahman 147 
sabdasaktimula{dhvani ) 305, 306, 
307, 310 

sabda-tattva 146, 147 
sabhanga-slesa 46 n. 
sadhana 161 
Sadananda 252 
sadharanikarana 288 
sadhyavasdna 255, 257 
sadrsya 239 
sahacarya 51, 52, 76 
sakahksa 313 
Sakatayana 32, 64 
sakti 19, 23 

Salikanatha 158, 164, 166, 198„ 
218, 259, 260 
samadhi guna 265 
samakhyd 49, 67 
samanya 79 

samdnyalaksand pratydsatti 71 n. 
samarthya 56, 154, 155 
samasokti 284 
samasta-pada 60 
samavaya 239 
samghatana 312 
Samgraha 100, 101 
samhatyakarita 215 
Samkara 72 n., 103, 132, 133,, 
249 n., 252 n., 253, 282 n. 
samlaksyakrama-vyangya 304,305, 
306, 311 
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sarnnidhi 151, 156, 166-9; sec 
also dsatti 

samsarga 50, 85, 191, 208, 299, 
*301 

samsar gamary add 187, 209, 221, 
*294 

samskdra 111 
samuccaya 213 
samUhdlambanajMna 1 69 
samuhalambana-smrti 134, 208 
samyoga 50, 51 
Sankaran, A. 285 n. 
sanketa 23 
Sankuka 287 
Santa 286 

Santaraksita (Santirak§ita) 83, 
90, 91, 226 

Sapir, Edward 3, 104 n., 

307 n. 

Sarma, K. M. 7 n. 
sdropd 255, 257 
sdrupya 237 

Satapathabrahmana 57, 64 
s&ttvikabhdva 286 n. 
savikalpa-pratyakfa 80 
Schiller 176 
Sense 25 

sentence, definition of 152 
sentence-ZaA^rntf 269 
Se§akj*§na 129 
Shelley 303 
siddhapadasamnidhya 31 
Siddheshwar Varma 5, 24 n., 
33 n., 40 n.,91 n., 93 
sign 123 

signifiant 11, 12, 25, 32, 121, 
122, 123, 124 


signifiant-signijii 12 
signijii 11, 12,25, 32, 121, 122, 
123 

similarity 237, 239 
Sinclair, Angus 280 
Siffa 65 

skhaladgati 297 n. 

Sle§a 33 n., 44, 45, 310 
social-cultural meanings 281, 
314 

Soka 286 

Somanandanatha 147 n. 
SomeSvarabhafta 153 
specialization, law of 62 
sphota 14,15, 97448, 225s 277 r 
278, 282, 283 
Spho$ayana 98 
Srngara 286 

hutdrthdpatti 172, 173, 294 
Sruti 49, 67 n. 

Stahlin 244 

Stcherbatsky, Th. 142 n. 

Stern, G. 3, 25, 241, 243 n. 
sthana 49, 67 n. 
sthdnin 139 

sthdyibhdva 286, 287, 288, 304 
Sthiramati 246 
Strauss, O. 141 
subject 184, 185 
Subramania Iyer, K. A. 5, 

126 n., 129 n., 225 n. 

Suddhd 255, 257 
suggestion 266, 274-315 
Sukthankar, S. S. 218 n. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, S. S. 

126 n., 184 n. 
svalakfana 79, 82, 247 
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svara 57 
svarita 312 
svatahprdmdnya 1 80 
jvatahsambhavi 311 
symbol 12 

symbols, linguistic, theory of 
97-148 
synonym 32 
syntactic split 153 
syntactical unit 152 

tadarthya 240 
taddhita 59 
tantra 45 

tdtparya 156, 180, 213-24, 302 
tdtparyagrahaka 269 
tdtparyajndna 1 76-87 
tdtparydrtha 208 
tdtparyasakti 213-24 
tatparyavrtti 187, 213-24, 301-2 
Tatpurusa 268, 269 
tatsiddhi 236 
tat tvam asi 252 
Thibaut, George 133 n., 143, 
145 n. 

Thieme 235 n. 
thing-in-itself 82, 247 
thing-meant 12, 13, i4 
Thomas, F. W. 176 n., 177, 
183 n. 
time 56 

transfer, see metaphor 
triangle, basic 12, 14 
Trivedi 299 n. 

Twaddell, W. F. 104 n. 

ubhayasaktimula 305, 306 


uddtta 312 
Udayana 86, 92 
Udbhata 44 
uddesya 184, 185 
Uddyotakara 82, 86, 89, 

90 n. 

Ullmann, S. 3, 40 n., 48 n., 
52 n., 104 n., 241 
Unadi 65 

universal 86, 87, 92 ; 
see also jdti 

upacdra 231, 233, 235, 247 
upadanalaksana 250, 257 
upadanasabda 1 1 7 n. 
upadhi 74 n. 
upakramopasamharau 184 
upalaksana 76, 261 
upamana 30 
upapatti 184 
upasarga 7, 34 n. 
ubhayahktimula 305, 306 
Urban, W. M. 3, 40 n., 97 n., 
121, 135 n., 293 n. 
usage, popular 65 
utsaha 286 
uttar arupa 313 
utthdpydkdhksa 1 59 
utthitakdhksd 159 

vacaka 137, 282 

Vacaspatimi&a 132, 133 n., 
206, 218, 219 n., 260 
vacya 137, 215, 284 
vaikhan 15, 147, 148 
vaikrta-dhvani 14, 15, 101, 117 n., 
120, 122, 148, 282, 313 
vaipantya 239 
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Vajapyayana 75, 191, 205, 220 
vakrokti 265, 302 
vakya 49, 67 n. 

vakyaikavakyata 162 
vakyajatisphofa 137, 138 
vakydrtha 208 
vdkya-prakasya 311 
vdkyasakti 209 
vdkyasesa 30, 174 
vakyasphofa 9, 136, 138, 140 n. 
vakyavyaktisphofa 138 
Vamana 265 
Vardhamana 219 n. 
varna 14, 100, 102, 103, 123, 
142 

varnajatisphola 137, 138 
varnasphofa 136, 138 
varnavyaktisphofa 1 38 
Vartaksa 8, 99 
Vdrttika-s 28 

vastu-dhvani 305, 307, 311 
Vasubandhu 246 
Vatsyayana 71, 109, 220, 

248 n. 

vibhdva 286, 288, 304, 305 
vidheya 184, 185 

vidheydvimaria 1 86 
vidhirupa 313 

Vidyabhusana, S. CL 23 n., 182 n. 

Vidyanatha 256 n. 

vikalpa 24, 25, 78, 82, 93, 247 

vilambita 103 n. 

viprayoga 51 

vita 286 

virodhita 52 

visaya 160 

vismaya 286 


Viivanatha 45, 50, 163 iu, 
216, 217, 240, 256 n., 264, 

306, 308 

Visvanatha (Pancanana) 181 
vitarkagarbhd 313 
vivaksitanyaparavdcya 302, 304, 
306 

vivaria 146 
vivrti 31 

vrddhavyavahara 26 
Vrsabhadeva 147 n. 
vrtti (function of a word) 24 
vrtti (speed of utterance) 101 
vyabhicaribhdva 286, 304 
Vyadi 75, 85, 100, 101, 192, 
193, 205, 270 
vydkarana 29 

vyakti (particular) 25, 70, 74, 77 
vyakti (gender) 57 
vyanjaka 311 

vyafijana 10, 213, 266, 277-315 
vyapeksd 155 
vyapti 92, 291 

Vyasa 109, 112, 123, 127, 128 r 
129 

vydvaharika 249 

Wegner T85 n. 
weighing 234 
Weisberger 25 
Wisemann, F. 309 n. 
Wittgenstein 3, 26, 27 n., 29 n., 
75, 165, 175, 212 n., 280, 
292, 293 n. 

word, definition of 19, 105, 
106 

Wundt 3, 194 
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Yaska 7 , 21, 32, 33, 38, 40, 64, yoga 59, 66 
99 yogarudha 59, 61, 62, 308 

yaugika 47, 59 yogarildhi 59 

yaugikarudha 47, 61 n., 62 yogyata 20, 151, 156, 164-6, 

yaugikariidhi 59 261, 262 
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Vajapyayana 75, 191, 205, 220 
vakrokti 265, 302 
vdkya 49, 67 n. 

vdkyaikavdkyatd 162 
vakyajatisphofa 137, 138 
vdkyartha 208 
vdkya-prakdsya 311 
vdkyasakti 209 
vakyasesa *30, 174 
vdkyasphota 9, 136, 138, 140 n. 
vakyavyaktisphofa 138 
Vamana 265 
Vardhamana 219 n. 
varna 14, 100, 102, 103, 123, 
142 

varnajatisphota 137, 138 
varnasphofa 136, 138 
varnavyaktisphofa 138 
Vartaksa 8, 99 
Vdrttika-s 28 

vastu-dhvani 305, 307, 311 
Vasubandhu 246 
Vatsyayana 71, 109, 220, 

248 n. 

vibhava 286, 288, 304, 305 
vidheya 184, 185 
vidheydvimarsa 186 
vidhirupa 313 

Vidyabhusana, S. CL 23 n., 182 n. 

Vidyanatha 256 n. 

vikalpa 24, 25, 78, 82, 93, 247 

vilambita 103 n. 

viprayoga 51 

vira 286 

virodhita 52 

visaya 160 

vxsmaya 286 


ViSvanatha 45, 50, 163 
216, 217, 240, 256 n., 264, 
306, 308 

Visvanatha (Paficanana) 181 
vitarkagarbhd 313 
vivaksitdnyaparavacya 302, 304, 
306 

vivarta 146 
vivrti 31 

vrddhavyavahdra 26 
Vrsabhadeva 147 n. 
vrtti (function of a word) 24 
vrtti (speed of utterance) 101 
vyabhicaribhdva 286, 304 
Vyadi 75, 85, 100, 101, 192, 
193, 205, 270 
vydkarana 29 

vyakti (particular) 25, 70, 74, 77 
vyakti (gender) 57 
vyanjaka 311 

vyadjand 10, 213, 266, 277-315 
vyapeksd 155 
vydpti 92, 291 

Vyasa 109, 112, 123, 127, 128 r 
129 

vydvaharika 249 

Wegner 185 n. 
weighing 234 
Weisberger 25 
Wisemann, F. 309 n. 
Wittgenstein 3, 26, 27 n., 29 n., 
75, 165, 175, 212 n., 280 r 
292, 293 n. 

word, definition of 19, 105, 
106 

Wundt 3, 194 
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Yaska 7, 21, 32, 33, 38, 40, 64, yoga 59, 66 

99 yogarudha 59, 61, 62, 308 

yaugika 47, 59 yogariidhi 59 

yaugikarudha 47, 61 n., 62 yogyata 20, 151, 156, 164-6* 

yaugikarudhi 59 261, 262 




